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RED  AND  BLACK 

A CHRONICLE  OP  1830 

XXXY 

SENSIBILITY  AND  A PIOUS  LADY  OF  QUALITY 

Their  language  is  so  expressionless  that  an  idea 
with  any  life  in  it  is  counted  a vulgarism.  Woe  to 
him  who  improvises  while  talking  ! — Faublas. 

HEN,  after  several  months’  pro- 
bation, the  house-steward  paid 
Julien  the  third  quarter  of  his 
salary,  this  was  how  the  young 
man  was  situated.  M.  de  la  Mole  had  in- 
trusted to  him  the  management  of  his  prop- 
erty in  Brittany  and  Normandy,  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  make  frequent  journeys 
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to  the  country.  He  had  entire  charge  of  the 
correspondence  relating  to  the  great  Frilair 
suit.  M.  Pirard  had  initiated  him  into  its 
mysteries. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  brief  instruc- 
tions that  the  Marquis  scribbled  on  the 
margin  of  the  papers  of  every  description 
that  were  turned  over  to  him,  Julien  com- 
posed letters  that  rarely  failed  to  receive  the 
great  man’s  signature. 

At  the  theological  school  the  professors 
complained  of  his  lack  of  assiduity,  but 
nevertheless  regarded  him  as  one  of  their 
most  promising  pupils.  These  various  occu- 
pations, pursued  with  all  the  ardour  of  a rest- 
less ambition,  had  early  obliterated  the  fresh 
colours  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
country.  His  pallor  was  a merit  in  the  eyes 
of  the  young  seminarists  his  comrades;  he 
found  them  much  less  vicious,  much  less 
disposed  to  worship  the  almighty  crown, 
than  his  condisciples  of  Besangon;  they 
looked  on  him  as  a consumptive.  The 
Marquis  had  presented  him  with  a saddle- 
horse. 

In  prevision  of  their  meeting  him  while 
taking  his  rides,  Julien  told  his  comrades 
that  the  exercise  had  been  prescribed  by  his 
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physician.  The  Abbe  Pirard  had  introduced 
him  to  several  gatherings  of  Jansenists. 
The  young  man  was  greatly  surprised  by 
what  he  saw  and  heard  ; the  idea  of  religion 
was  indissolubly  connected  in  his  mind  with 
hypocrisy  and  the  hope  of  amassing  worldly 
wealth.  He  admired  those  sincerely  pious 
men,  whose  lofty  principles  do  not  allow 
them  to  think  of  material  ways  and  means. 
Several  among  the  Jansenists  had  bestowed 
on  him  their  friendship  and  gave  him  good 
advice.  A new  world  was  opening  up  be- 
fore him.  He  made  the  acquaintance,  among 
the  rest,  of  a Comte  Altamira,  a man  six  feet 
tall,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  in 
his  own  country  for  his  liberal  opinions, 
and  was  a professed  Christian.  This  strange 
union  of  piety  and  love  of  liberty  produced 
a deep  impression  on  him. 

There  was  a coolness  between  Julien  and 
the  young  Comte.  The  former  had  replied 
too  warmly,  in  Norbert’s  opinion,  to  the 
pleasantries  of  some  of  his  friends.  Having 
been  guilty  of  one  or  two  breaches  of  eti- 
quette, Julien  had  laid  down  a law  for  him- 
self never  to  speak  again  to  Mile  Mathilde. 
Every  one  was  perfectly  polite  toward  him 
in  the  Hotel  de  la  Mole,  but  he  had  a sense  of 
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inferiority.  His  provincial  common  sense 
explained  this  effect  by  the  vulgar  adage,  A 
new  broom  sweeps  clean. 

Perhaps  he  was  a little  more  perspicacious 
than  he  had  been  in  the  beginning,  or  the 
first  enchantment  produced  by  Parisian  ur- 
banity may  have  passed  away. 

As  soon  as  his  work  was  finished  he  be- 
came the  victim  of  unconquerable  ennui ; 
that  was  the  unfortunate  result  of  the  po- 
liteness, so  admirably  graceful,  but  so  nicely 
adjusted,  so  perfectly  graduated  in  accord- 
ance with  position,  which  distinguishes  our 
upper  classes.  A sensitive  nature  sees  the 
artifice. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  country  folks 
are  rude  and  wanting  in  refinement  in  their 
intercourse,  but  at  least  they  manifest  some 
interest  when  they  answer  you.  Julien’s 
self-esteem  was  never  wounded  in  the  Hotel 
de  la  Mole,  but  often  when  the  day  was 
ended  he  felt  as  if  he  would  like  to  cry.  In 
the  provinces  a waiter  will  evince  his  in- 
terest if  an  accident  happen  you  while  en- 
tering his  cafe,  but  if  the  accident  have 
in  it  something  offensive  to  your  vanity, 
while  commiserating  you  he  will  lug  in  ten 
times  the  word  that  he  knows  is  torture 
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to  you.  At  Paris  people  have  the  courtesy 
to  laugh  in  secret,  but  you  are  always  a 
stranger. 

We  will  pass  over  in  silence  a number  of 
small  adventures  which  would  have  made 
our  hero  ridiculous  had  he  not  been  in  a 
certain  sense  beneath  ridicule.  His  extrav- 
agant sensibility  led  him  into  difficulties 
without  number.  His  pleasures  even  were 
taken  with  an  eye  to  his  security ; he  prac- 
tised daily  with  the  pistol  and  was  one  of  the 
best  pupils  of  the  most  celebrated  fencing- 
master.  When  he  had  a few  minutes  at  his 
disposal,  instead  of  sitting  down  to  read,  as 
had  been  his  custom,  he  was  off  to  the  rid- 
ing-school, where  he  called  for  the  most 
vicious  horses.  In  his  exercises  with  the 
riding-master  he  was  thrown  writh  almost 
daily  regularity. 

The  Marquis  was  pleased  with  him  for  his 
untiring  industry,  his  discreetness  and  his 
intelligence,  and  gradually  got  in  the  way  of 
turning  over  to  him  all  affairs  that  required 
tact  in  their  adjustment.  At  such  times  as 
his  towering  ambition  left  him  any  leisure 
the  Marquis  was  a clear-sighted  man  of 
business ; being  in  a position  to  obtain  early 
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news  of  what  was  going  on,  he  speculated 
successfully  in  the  rentes.  He  bought  houses, 
farms  and  forests ; but  he  was  too  prone  to 
let  his  temper  get  the  better  of  his  judgment 
He  would  give  away  hundreds  of  louis  and 
go  to  law  for  hundreds  of  francs.  The  rich 
man  with  a generous  heart  seeks  amusement 
in  business,  not  pecuniary  results.  The 
Marquis  had  need  of  a chief  of  staff  capable 
of  reducing  his  money  affairs  to  a clear  and 
readily  comprehensible  system. 

Mme  de  la  Mole,  although  so  starched  and 
stately,  was  sometimes  mildly  sarcastic  at 
Julien’s  expense.  Spontaneity,  the  effect  of 
sensibility,  is  the  abomination  of  your  lady 
of  quality  ; it  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  the 
proprieties.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the 
Marquis  took  his  part  and  defended  him : 
“He  may  appear  ridiculous  in  your  salon, 
but  he  is  master  in  his  office.”  Julien,  for 
his  part,  thought  he  had  detected  the  Mar- 
quise’s secret.  She  woke  up  and  began  to 
show  an  interest  in  things  as  soon  as  the 
Baron  de  la  Joumate’s  name  was  announced. 
This  was  a cold-blooded  individual,  with  an 
impassive  face.  He  was  tall,  thin,  unattract- 
ive, faultlessly  dressed,  spent  his  days  at  the 
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chateau,  and  his  chief  accomplishment  was 
his  taciturnity.  Mme  de  la  Molo  would  have 
been  entirely  happy,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  could  she  have  converted  him  into  her 
daughter’s  husband. 
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If  fatuity  is  pardonable  at  all  it  is  in  early  youth, 
for  then  it  is  only  an  agreeable  quality  carried  to  ex- 
cess. It  must  wear  the  habiliments  of  love,  gayety, 
insouciance.  But  fatuity  allied  with  self-sufficiency  ! 
fatuity  and  solemn  gravity  ! this  extreme  of  imbecil- 
ity was  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  century.  And 
it  is  such  men  who  think  to  fetter  the  hydra  of  rev- 
olution !— Le  Johannisberg,  pamphlet. 

OR  a greenhorn  whose  pride  did 
not  allow  him  to  ask  questions 
Julien  made  but  few  serious  mis- 
takes. One  day  when  a sudden 
shower  had  driven  him  for  shelter  into  a cafe 
in  the  Rue  Saint-Honore,  a tall  man  in  a 
beaver  greatcoat,  struck  by  his  air  of  gloomy 

majesty,  looked  at  him  in  much  the  same 
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manner  as  Mile  Amanda’s  lover  at  Besangon 
had  formerly  done. 

Julien  had  suffered  too  much  in  memory 
from  having  submitted  to  that  first  insult  to 
permit  the  man’s  look  to  pass  unnoticed.  He 
demanded  an  explanation.  The  man  in  the 
greatcoat  immediately  turned  on  him  and 
assailed  him  with  the  most  opprobrious 
epithets ; the  people  in  the  cafe  came  crowd- 
ing around  them,  the  passers  in  the  street 
paused  before  the  door.  With  a country- 
man’s precaution  J ulien  always  went  armed ; 
his  hand  mechanically  went  down  into  his 
pocket  and  clutched  the  stock  of  his  pistol. 
He  controlled  himself,  however,  and  confined 
his  demonstration  to  repeating  to  his  oppo- 
nent again  and  again : 

“ Monsieur,  I despise  you ; will  you  give 
me  your  address  ? ” 

The  persistency  with  which  he  adhered  to 
these  words  ended  by  producing  an  impres- 
sion on  the  bystanders. 

u Dame!  it  is  time  that  chap  who  is  doing 
all  the  talking  gave  his  address.”  The  man 
in  the  greatcoat,  hearing  this  expression  of 
public  opinion  frequently  repeated,  drew 
from  his  pocket  half  a dozen  visiting-cards 

and  hurled  them  at  Julien.  Fortunately 
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none  of  them  struck  his  face  • he  had  prom- 
ised himself  not  to  have  recourse  to  his  pis- 
tols except  in  case  of  an  actual  bodily  assault. 
The  man  took  himself  away,  turning  as  he 
did  so  to  shake  his  fist  at  our  hero  and  load 
him  with  vituperation. 

Julien  felt  that  he  was  in  a dripping  per- 
spiration. “ That  an  ill-bred  cur  like  that 
should  have  power  to  reduce  me  to  such  a 
state!”  he  indignantly  reflected.  “What 
can  I do  to  rid  myself  of  this  humiliating 

sensibility  ? ” 

«/ 

Where  was  he  to  find  a second?  he  had 
not  a friend.  Acquaintances  he  had  had, 
but  all,  without  exception,  had  drawn  away 
from  him  after  their  relations  had  lasted  a 
few  weeks.  “I  am  unsociable,  and  I am 
being  severely  punished  for  it,”  he  thought. 
At  last  it  occurred  to  him  to  have  recourse 
to  a former  lieutenant  of  the  Ninety-sixth 
Regiment  named  Lieven,  a poor  devil  with 
whom  he  had  exercised  with  the  foils  occa- 
sionally. Julien  stated  his  case  to  him, 
keeping  back  nothing. 

u I will  act  as  your  second,”  said  Lieven, 
u hut  on  one  condition  : if  you  do  not  wound 
your  adversary,  you  are  to  fight  with  me 
before  you  leave  the  ground.” 
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11  Agreed,”  replied  Julien,  greatly  pleased, 
and  they  went  off  in  quest  of  M.  C.  de  Beau- 
voisis  at  the  address  given  by  his  cards,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Ger- 
main. 

It  was  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  It 
was  not  until  the  servant  had  taken  in  his 
name  that  Julien  reflected  that  M.  de  Beau- 
voisis  might  be  that  young  relative  of  Mme 
de  Renal  who  had  once  been  connected  with 
the  embassy  at  Rome  or  Naples  and  had 
given  a letter  of  introduction  to  the  singer 
Geronimo. 

Julien  had  handed  to  an  imposing  valet  de 
chambre  one  of  the  cards  that  had  been 
thrown  at  him  the  day  previous  and  one  of 
his  own. 

He  and  his  second  were  kept  waiting  fully 
three  quarters  of  an  hour ; at  last  they  were 
shown  into  an  apartment  furnished  with 
great  magnificence  and  taste.  They  found 
there  a tall  young  man  who  reminded  them 
of  a doll ; his  features  possessed  the  perfect 
regularity  and  the  inanity  of  the  Grecian 
school  of  beauty.  His  head,  remarkable  for 
its  smallness,  was  covered  with  hair  of  a 
most  beautiful  golden  hue,  curled  with  the 

utmost  nicety ; not  a hair  was  out  of  place. 
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U The  cursed  popinjay,”  thought  the  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Ninety-sixth,  “ that  is  why  he  kept 
us  waiting  such  a while.”  The  gorgeous 
dressing-gown,  the  morning  trousers— all, 
down  to  the  embroidered  slippers— were  in 
good  taste  and  the  finest  that  money  could 
buy.  His  noble  and  vacuous  face  bespoke  a 
mind  peopled  with  rare  but  gentlemanly 
thoughts ; he  was  the  ideal  of  the  diplomat 
of  the  Metternich  type.  Napoleon,  too,  did 
not  care  to  have  about  him  officers  who  re- 
flected too  profoundly. 

Julien,  to  whom  his  half-pay  lieutenant 
had  taken  pains  to  explain  that,  after  the 
impertinence  of  the  day  before,  to  be  kept 
waiting  thus  was  an  additional  offence,  strode 
abruptly  into  M.  de  Beauvoisis’  apartment. 
His  intention  was  to  be  insolent,  but  in  a 
well-bred,  not  in  a boorish,  manner. 

Julien  was  so  surprised  by  his  host’s 
amenity,  by  his  reserved  and  at  the  same 
time  important  and  self-sufficient  manner, 
and  by  the  luxuriousness  of  his  surround- 
ings, that  his  intention  of  being  insolent 
vanished  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  It  was 
not  his  antagonist  of  the  day  before.  His 
astonishment  at  meeting  a man  of  such 
distinction  instead  of  the  vulgar  person  he 
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was  in  quest  of  was  such  that  he  could  not 
think  of  a word  to  say.  He  presented  one 
of  the  cards  that  had  been  thrown  at  him. 

u Yes>  that  is  my  name,”  drawled  the 
youthful  diplomat,  who  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  accord  overmuch  consideration  to  Julien, 
in  his  black  coat  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  “ but  ’pon  honour,  I don’t  under- 
stand—” 

The  way  in  which  he  pronounced  these 
last  words  served  partially  to  rekindle  Juli- 
en’s  wrath.  “ I am  here  to  fight  you,  mon- 
sieur,” he  said,  and  gave  a succinct  account 
of  the  whole  affair. 

M.  de  Beauvoisis,  after  giving  the  matter 
his  serious  consideration,  could  not  see  that 
there  was  anything  amiss  witli  the  cut  of  his 
visitor’s  coat.  “It  is  undoubtedly  from 
Staub,”  he  reflected  while  listening  to  our 
hero’s  explanation;  “ that  waistcoat  shows  a 
very  pretty  taste,  and  the  boots  are  all  right ; 
but  then,  that  black  coat  at  this  hour  of  the 
morning !— perhaps  he  put  it  on  to  give  me 
a less  conspicuous  mark,  though,”  he  added 
to  himself. 

As  soon  as  he  had  reached  this  conclusion 
he  became  perfectly  polite  and  treated  Julien 
almost  on  the  footing  of  an  equal.  The 
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colloquy  was  a pretty  long  one,  but  after  all 
Julien  could  not  deny  the  evidence  of  his 
senses.  There  was  not  the  faintest  resem- 
blance between  the  gentlemanly  young  man 
who  was  seated  opposite  him  and  the  low- 
lived churl  who  had  insulted  him  the  day 
before. 

Julien  felt  an  invincible  repugnance  to  go 
away ; he  did  all  he  could  to  prolong  the  ex- 
planation. He  noticed  the  self-sufficiency  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Beauvoisis,  under  which 
title  that  gentleman  pointedly  alluded  to 
himself  in  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
evidently  ill-pleased  that  Julien  addressed 

him  as  plain  monsieur. 

He  admired  his  gravity,  mingled  with  a 
certain  modest  fatuity,  which,  however,  did 
not  abandon  him  for  a single  instant.  He 
was  struck  by  a strange  trick  he  had  of 
sticking  out  his  tongue  in  enunciating  his 
words.  But  when  all  was  said  and  done, 
none  of  those  peculiarities  could  be  said  to 
afford  a valid  reason  for  forcing  a quarrel  on 

him. 

The  young  diplomat  very  politely  offered 
to  fight,  but  Lieutenant  Lieven,  who  had 
been  sitting  for  the  last  hour  with  his  legs 
stretched  out,  his  hands  on  his  hips,  and  his 
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elbows  protruding  at  right  angles  from  his 
body,  decided  that  his  friend  M.  Sorel  would 
not  be  justified  in  forcing  a quarrel  on  a 
man  because  some  one  had  robbed  that  man 
of  his  visiting-cards. 

Julien  left  the  house  in  an  exceedingly 
bad  humour.  The  Chevalier  de  Beauvoisis’ 
carriage  was  standing  in  the  courtyard; 
Julien  chanced  to  raise  his  eyes,  and  recog- 
nised in  the  driver  his  assailant  of  the  pre- 
ceding day. 

To  hale  him  down  from  his  seat  on  the 
box  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  give  him  a 
sound  thrashing  with  his  own  whip  was  the 
work  of  a moment.  Two  lackeys  came  to 
their  comrade’s  assistance;  Julien  received 
a few  blows  from  their  fists : he  immediately 
drew  one  of  his  little  pistols,  cocked  and 
discharged  it  at  them ; they  took  to  their 
heels.  The  whole  affray  occupied  less  than 
a minute. 

The  Chevalier  de  Beauvoisis  came  down 
the  steps  with  a decorous  gravity  that  was 
refreshing  to  behold,  inquiring  in  his  gentle- 
manly drawl,  “ What  is  going  on  there?” 
He  was  evidently  curious,  but  it  would  never 
do  for  a diplomat  to  evince  more  interest. 
When  he  learned  what  was  the  matter  an 
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expression  of  hauteur  in  part  supplanted 
the  slightly  ironical  imperturbability  which 
serves  to  mask  the  thoughts  and  sentiments 
of  one  of  his  profession. 

The  lieutenant  of  the  Ninety-sixth  saw 
that  M.  de  Beauvoisis  was  inclined  to  fight  j 
his  object  now  was  to  arrange  matters  so 
that  his  principal  should  have  the  advantage 
of  the  initiative.  “ Sure,”  he  cried,  u there  is 
subject-matter  for  a duel  this  time ! ” 
u I should  say  so,”  replied  the  diplomat. 

“ I discharge  that  rascal,”  he  said  to  his 
lackeys ; “ get  on  the  box,  one  of  you.”  They 
threw  open  the  carriage  door ; the  Chevalier 
insisted  on  yielding  precedence  to  Julie n and 
his  second.  They  drove  to  the  abode  of  one 
of  M.  de  Beauvoisis’  friends,  who  told  them 
where  they  could  find  a retired  spot  suited  to 
their  purpose.  The  conversation  during  the 
drive  was  marked  by  the  extremest  courtesy. 
A somewhat  incongruous  effect,  however 
was  produced  by  the  Chevalier  being  in  his 
dressing-gown. 

“ Those  gentlemen,  although  they  are  of 
noble  birth,”  Julien  reflected,  “are  unlike 
those  whom  I see  at  M.  de  la  Mole’s  dinner- 
parties in  that  they  are  not  tiresome.  I see 
why  that  is  so,”  he  added  a moment  later  j 
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“they  are  not  afraid  to  be  indecent.”  The 
conversation  was  of  some  dansenses  who  had 
been  applauded  by  the  public  in  a ballet 
given  the  night  before.  The  gentlemen  were 
recalling  some  racy  anecdotes  of  which 
Julien  and  his  second  were  entirety  ignorant. 
Our  hero  was  not  so  stupid  as  to  pretend 
that  he  had  heard  them;  he  confessed  his 
ignorance  with  a good  grace.  This  frank- 
ness pleased  the  Chevalier’s  friend;  he  re- 
peated the  anecdotes  embellished  with  many 
details,  and  did  it  very  well. 

One  circumstance  greatly  astonished  Ju- 
lien. A reposoir  that  was  being  erected 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  for  the  procession 
of  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  brought 
their  carriage  to  a halt  for  a moment.  The 
gentlemen  indulged  in  several  unbecoming 
pleasantries ; the  Cure,  they  asserted,  was  the 
offspring  of  an  archbishop.  No  one  would 
have  ever  dared  to  say  such  a thing  in  the 
house  of  M.  de  la  Mole,  who  had  aspirations 
toward  a dukedom. 

The  duel  was  over  in  an  instant;  Julien 
received  a bullet  in  his  arm.  The  injured 
member  was  bound  up  with  handkerchiefs, 
which  were  moistened  with  brandy,  and  the 
Chevalier  courteously  begged  to  be  allowed 
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to  take  his  late  adversary  home  in  the  same 
carriage  that  had  brought  him  to  the  field. 
The  young  diplomat  and  his  friend  exchanged 
glances  when  Julien  gave  the  Hotel  de  la 
Mole  as  his  address.  He  had  a cab  in  wait- 
ing, but  found  the  conversation  of  his  new 
acquaintances  infinitely  more  diverting  than 
that  of  the  worthy  lieutenant  of  the  Ninety- 
sixth. 

“ Mon  Bleu!  and  does  a duel  amount  to  no 
more  than  that?”  said  Julien  to  himself. 
u What  a lucky  thing  it  was  that  I came 
across  that  coachman  again  ! I should  have 
been  miserable  for  life  had  I been  obliged  to 
put  up  with  that  insult  in  a public  place  and 
obtained  no  redress.”  The  amusing  conver- 
sation went  on  with  scarcely  an  interruption. 
J ulien  perceived  that  there  was  something  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  diplomatic  affectation 
after  all. 

“Ennui,”  he  said  to  himself,  “is  not  an 
indispensable  ingredient  in  the  intercourse 
of  persons  of  birth ! They  make  light  of 
the  procession  of  the  Fete-Dieu,  they  tell  in- 
decent stories  embellished  with  picturesque 
details.  The  only  thing  in  which  they  are 
deficient  is  their  inexperience  in  political 
affairs,  and  that  deficiency  is  more  than 
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compensated  by  their  grace  of  manner  and 
accuracy  of  expression.”  He  felt  a strong 
inclination  toward  them.  u How  glad  I 
should  be  to  see  more  of  them ! ” 

Almost  immediately  upon  their  parting 
the  Chevalier  de  Beauvoisis  hastened  to 
make  inquiries.  He  was  desirous  of  know- 
ing more  of  his  late  opponent ; could  he  with 
any  sort  of  decency  pay  him  a visit  ? What 
little  information  he  gathered  was  not  of  an 
encouraging  nature. 

“ It  is  horrible,  horrible ! ” he  said  to  his 
second.  “It  is  out  of  the  question  that  I 
should  admit  having  gone  out  with  a simple 
secretary  of  M.  de  la  Mole,  and  all  because 
my  coachman  stole  my  visiting-cards.” 

“ There  certainly  would  be  a strong  prob- 
ability of  your  being  laughed  at.” 

That  same  evening  M.  de  Beauvoisis  and 
his  friend  gave  out  in  all  their  places  of  re- 
sort that  M.  Sorel,  in  all  respects  a most  es- 
timable young  gentleman,  was  the  natural 
son  of  a friend  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Mole. 
Their  assertion  was  received  unquestioned. 
Once  it  was  established  as  a truth,  the  young 
diplomat  and  his  friend  condescended  to  pay 
Julien  several  visits  during  the  two  weeks 
that  he  kept  his  room.  The  wounded  man 
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confessed  that  he  had  listened  to  an  opera 
only  once  in  his  life. 

“That  is  dreadful,”  was  the  answer; 
“ everybody  goes  there.  The  first  time  you 
get  out  you  must  go  and  hear  Comte  OryP 

At  the  Opera  the  Chevalier  de  Beauvoisis 
presented  him  to  the  famous  tenor  Geronimo, 
who  was  at  that  time  all  the  rage. 

Julien  became  the  Chevalier’s  devoted 
admirer  and  imitator ; he  was  enchanted  by 
that  union  of  self-esteem,  mysterious  im- 
portance and  juvenile  fatuity.  F or  example, 
the  Chevalier  stammered  a little,  because  he 
had  the  honour  to  know  a great  man  who 
was  affected  with  that  infirmity.  Julien  had 
never  seen  amusing  absurdity  and  that  per- 
fection of  manner  which  it  befits  a poor 
provincial  to  imitate  united  in  a single  in- 
dividual. 

He  was  seen  at  the  Opera  with  M.  de 
Beauvoisis ; the  intimacy  caused  him  to  be 
talked  of. 

“ So,”  M.  de  la  Mole  said  to  him  one  day, 
u I hear  that  you  are  the  natural  son  of  a 
wealthy  gentleman  of  Franclie-Comte,  my 
intimate  friend?” 

Julien  would  have  disclaimed  any  share  of 

responsibility  for  circulating  the  report. 
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u M.  de  Beauvoisis  was  unwilling  to  have  it 
said  that  he  fought  the  son  of  a carpenter.” 
But  the  Marquis  broke  in  on  him : 

“I  know,  I know,”  he  said;  “it  is  for  me 
now  to  give  consistency  to  the  story,  which 
suits  my  purposes.  But  I have  a favour  to 
ask  of  you ; it  will  only  cost  you  a spare  half- 
hour  or  so  now  and  then.  I want  you  to 
attend  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Opera-house 
every  night  there  is  a performance  and  wit- 
ness the  exit  of  the  fashionable  folks.  You 
still  retain  about  you  some  provincial  tricks 
and  ways  that  I would  like  to  see  you  get 
rid  of.  And  then,  too,  there  will  be  no  harm 
in  knowing,  if  no  more  than  by  sight,  certain 
great  men  to  whom  I may  some  day  have 
occasion  to  send  you  on  a mission.  Show 
yourself  at  the  box-office  so  they  may  know 
your  face ; I have  arranged  for  your  admis- 
sion.” 
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AN  ATTACK  OF  GOUT 

And  I received  promotion,  not  on  account  of  any 
desert  of  mine,  but  because  my  master  had  the  gout. 

Bertolotti. 

HE  reader  is  perhaps  surprised 
by  the  free  and  easy  and  almost 
friendly  tone  of  the  Marquis’  re- 
marks ; we  had  forgotten  to  say 
that  for  six  weeks  the  great  man  had  been 
kept  at  home  by  an  attack  of  the  gout. 

Mile  de  la  Mole  and  her  mother  were  at 
Hyeres,  visiting  the  Marquise’s  mother. 
Comte  Norbert  only  saw  his  father  occasion- 
ally and  for  a few  minutes ; they  were  on 
good  terms  together,  but  lacked  subjects  of 
common  interest  on  which  to  converse.  M. 
de  la  Mole,  reduced  to  Julien’s  society,  was 
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astonished  to  find  that  he  had  ideas  in  his 
head.  He  made  him  read  the  newspapers  to 
him,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  young 
secretary  was  able  to  discriminate  between 
the  wheat  and  the  chaff  and  pick  out  the 
passages  that  were  of  interest  to  his  em- 
ployer. There  was  a new  paper  that  the 
Marquis  detested;  he  had  vowed  he  would 
never  read  a line  of  it,  and  each  day  he  talked 
about  it.  Julien  laughed.  The  Marquis, 
out  of  sorts  with  the  age  he  lived  in,  set  him 
to  reading  Titus  Livius;  the  improvised 
translation  of  the  Latin  text  amused  him. 

One  day  the  Marquis  said  in  that  tone  of 
exaggerated  politeness  which  annoyed  Julien 
at  times : 

“ Suffer  me,  my  dear  Sorel,  to  present  you 
with  a blue  coat ; whenever  it  suits  you  to 
put  it  on  and  come  to  my  apartment  you 
will  be  to  me  as  the  younger  brother  of  the 
Comte  de  Chaulnes ; that  is,  the  son  of  my 

friend  the  old  duke.” 

Julien  did  not  exactly  see  what  was  the 
meaning  of  it  all,  so,  to  satisfy  himself,  he 
put  on  the  blue  coat  that  evening  and  re- 
solved to  try  the  effect  of  a visit  in  it.  The 
Marquis  treated  him  as  an  equal.  Julien  had 
a heart  capable  of  appreciating  genuine 
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politeness,  but  he  had  no  idea  of  shades  of 
difference.  He  would  have  sworn,  before 
this  caprice  of  the  Marquis,  that  under  no 
circumstances  could  his  employer  have 
treated  him  with  more  consideration. 
“ What  an  admirable  nature !”  he  said  to 
himself ; when  he  rose  to  go  the  Marquis  ex- 
cused himself  on  account  of  his  gout  for  not 
accompanying  him  to  the  door. 

Julien  could  not  dismiss  this  strange  fancy 
from  his  thoughts.  “ Can  he  be  making 
game  of  me?”  he  asked  himself.  He  went 
to  seek  counsel  from  the  Abbe  Pirard,  who, 
less  polite  than  the  Marquis,  answered  him 
by  whistling  softly  and  changing  the  sub- 
ject. The  next  morning  Julien  presented 
himself  before  the  Marquis  in  a black  coat, 
with  his  portfolio  and  a pile  of  letters  to  be 
signed.  He  was  received  in  the  old  manner. 
At  evening,  when  he  appeared  in  his  blue 
coat,  his  reception  was  totally  different  and 
no  less  polite  than  it  had  been  the  night 
previous. 

u Since  you  don’t  find  it  too  great  a bore 
to  come  and  sit  with  a poor  infirm  old  man.” 
the  Marquis  said  to  him, 11  it  would  give  him 
pleasure  if  you  would  relate  for  his  benefit 
the  various  little  incidents  of  your  life, 
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frankly  and  without  concealment,  only  tak- 
ing care  to  tell  your  story  plainly  and  in  an 
amusing  manner.  For  one  must  be  amused,” 
the  old  nobleman  continued ; u that  is  the 
great  concern  of  life.  A man  cannot  save 
my  life  daily  on  the  battle-field,  or  make  me 
a present  of  a million  every  twenty-four 
hours,  but  if  I had  Rivarol  here  beside  my 
reclining-chair  he  would  save  me  every  day 
an  hour  of  suffering  and  ennui.  I knew  him 
well  when  we  were  at  Hamburg  together,  in 
the  time  of  the  emigration 

And  the  Marquis  went  on  to  tell  Julien 
anecdotes  of  Rivarol  and  the  honest  Ham- 
burgers, who  banded  themselves  together 
in  clubs  of  four  to  try  to  understand  his 
jokes. 

M.  de  la  Mole,  reduced  to  the  society  of 
this  unfledged  abbe,  resolved  to  extract  from 
him  all  he  could  $ he  appealed  to  the  young 
man’s  vanity.  Julien,  since  he  was  bidden 
to  speak  the  truth,  resolved  to  tell  all,  only 
suppressing  two  things  : his  fanatical  admira- 
tion for  a man  the  mention  of  whose  name 
stirred  the  Marquis’  bile,  and  his  own  in- 
credulity, which  did  not  sit  well  on  a future 
cure.  His  little  affair  with  the  Chevalier  de 
Beauvoisis  made  a most  telling  point.  The 
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Marquis  laughed  till  the  tears  came  over  the 
story  of  the  scene  in  the  cafe  of  the  Rue 
Saint-Honore,  and  the  blackguard  coachman 
loading  his  refined  young  secretary  with 
obscene  abuse.  It  was  a period  of  entire 
frankness  and  unreserve  between  employer 
and  employe. 

M.  de  la  Mole  had  come  to  feel  an  interest 
in  this  strange  character.  In  the  beginning 
he  had  encouraged  Julien's  absurdities  for 
the  amusement  they  afforded  him  ; soon  he 
found  more  pleasure  in  correcting,  in  a gen- 
tle, quiet  way,  the  young  man's  mistaken 
views  of  life.  “Provincials  coming  up  to 
Paris  generally  admire  everything ; this  one 
hates  everything,”  he  reflected.  “ They  have 
too  much  affectation;  he  has  not  enough, 
and  the  blockheads  take  him  for  a fool.” 

The  attack  of  gout  was  aggravated  by  the 
excessive  severity  of  the  winter  and  lasted 
several  months. 

“One  becomes  attached  to  a handsome 
spaniel,”  the  Marquis  said  to  himself ; “ why 
should  I be  ashamed  of  my  attachment  to 
this  little  abbe  f He  is  an  original.  I treat 
him  like  a son— well,  wdiere  is  the  harm? 
The  fancy,  if  it  lasts,  may  cost  me  five  hun- 
dred louis  for  a diamond  in  my  will.” 
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Once  the  Marquis  had  come  to  understand 
his  proteges  capacity  for  business  he  charged 
him  daily  with  some  new  affair. 

Julien  noticed  with  alarm  that  his  employer 
sometimes  gave  conflicting  orders  relative  to 
the  same  matter. 

This  might  cause  him  serious  trouble.  He 
made  it  a rule  thereafter  to  write  down  in  a 
book  all  orders,  and  have  the  Marquis  sign 
them  with  his  initials.  He  had  been  fur- 
nished with  a clerk,  who  copied  out  the  in- 
structions relative  to  each  department  of 
the  business  in  its  own  particular  book  of 
record.  This  book  also  contained  copies  of 
all  the  letters  that  were  sent  off. 

This  method  at  first  seemed  to  the  Mar 
quis  tiresome  and  ridiculous,  but  in  less  than 
two  months  he  saw  its  advantages.  Julien 
proposed  to  him  to  engage  a clerk  who  had 
some  experience  of  banking,  who  should 
keep  an  account  by  double  entry  of  all  the 
income  and  outgo  of  the  various  properties 
of  which  the  secretary  was  charged  with  the 
supervision. 

These  measures  so  enlightened  the  Mar- 
quis on  the  condition  of  his  own  affairs  that 
he  was  enabled  to  undertake  two  or  three 
new  speculative  ventures  without  the  assist- 
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ance  of  his  active  partner,  who  was  robbing 
him. 

“ Take  three  thousand  francs  for  yourself/’ 
he  said  one  day  to  his  young  prime  minister. 

“ Monsieur,  if  I do  that  I may  be  calum- 
niated.” 

“ What  do  you  want,  then  1 ” the  Marquis 
rejoined  crustily. 

“ That  you  will  kindly  take  a pen  and 
write  with  your  own  hand  an  order  on  the 
ledger : that  order  will  be  my  warrant  for  a 
sum  of  three  thousand  francs.  It  is  right  I 
should  tell  you,  however,  that  it  was  M. 
Pirard  who  inspired  me  with  the  idea  of 
keeping  the  accounts  in  this  way.”  The 
Marquis,  with  the  disgusted  air  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Moncade  auditing  the  accounts  of 
M.  Poisson,  his  steward,  wrote  out  the  order. 

At  evening,  when  Julien  appeared  in  his 
blue  coat,  there  was  never  any  talk  of  busi- 
ness. The  Marquis’  attentions  were  so 
soothing  to  our  hero’s  umbrageous  and  sen- 
sitive nature  that  presently,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, he  came  to  feel  a certain  attachment 
for  the  amiable  old  man.  Not  that  Julien 
was  impressionable,  according  to  the  Paris- 
ian acceptation  of  the  word  ; but  he  was  not 
a monster,  and  no  one,  since  the  death  of  the 
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old  surgeon,  had  treated  him  with  such 
kindness.  He  noticed,  too,  with  a feeling  of 
astonishment,  that  not  even  the  old  surgeon 
had  been  so  considerate  of  his  feelings  as 
was  the  Marquis.  He  saw  that  his  old 
friend  and  instructor  had  been  prouder  of 
his  cross  than  was  the  Marquis  of  his  cordon 
bleu.  The  Marquis’  father  was  a great 
nobleman. 

At  the  close  of  their  morning  session,  one 
day,  when  the  current  business  had  been 
disposed  of,  Julien  related  some  anecdotes 
that  amused  the  Marquis,  who  detained  his 
secretary  upward  of  two  hours  and  insisted 
on  giving  him  some  bank-notes  from  a sum 
which  his  partner  had  brought  from  the 
Bourse. 

“I  hope,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  not  to  be 
wanting  in  the  profound  respect  I owe  you 
if  I beg  leave  to  say  one  word.” 

“ Speak  out,  my  friend.” 

“I  shall  esteem  it  a favour  if  Monsieur 
le  Marquis  will  graciously  permit  me  to  de- 
cline this  gift.  It  is  not  intended  for  the 
man  in  the  black  coat,  and  the  man  in  the 
blue  coat  could  not  accept  it  without  loss  of 
self-respect.”  He  bowed  respectfully  and 

left  the  room  without  looking  round. 
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The  incident  greatly  amused  the  Marquis. 
He  related  it  to  the  Abbe  Pirard  that  even- 
ing. 

“ I must  let  yon  know  one  thing,  my  dear 
Abbe.  I know  the  secret  of  Julien’s  birth, 
and  yon  have  my  authorisation  not  to  pre- 
serve silence  as  to  this  confidence.” 

“His  conduct  this  morning  was  noble,” 
thought  the  Marquis,  “and  I will  see  that  he 
is  ennobled.” 

Shortly  afterward  the  Marquis  was  re- 
leased from  his  captivity  and  able  to  go 
abroad  once  more. 

“ I want  you  to  go  and  spend  a couple  of 
months  in  London,”  he  said  to  Julien.  “I 
will  hire  extra  couriers  to  convey  to  yon 
what  letters  I receive,  with  my  notes.  Yon 
will  compose  the  answers  and  send  them 
back  to  me,  inclosing  each  letter  and  its 
response  in  a separate  envelope.  As  I have 
figured  it,  there  will  only  be  a delay  of  five 
days.” 

While  his  post-horses  were  whirling  him 
toward  Calais,  Julien,  thinking  matters  over, 
was  astonished  by  the  futility  of  the  so-called 
business  on  which  he  was  being  sent  abroad. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  sen- 
timents of  hatred  and  almost  horror  by  which 
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he  was  animated  on  landing  on  English  soil. 
The  reader  is  acquainted  with  his  extrava- 
gant admiration  for  Bonaparte.  He  beheld 
in  every  officer  he  saw  a Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
in  every  nobleman  a Lord  Bathurst  direct- 
ing the  infamies  of  St.  Helena,  and  receiving 
as  his  reward  a seat  in  the  ministry. 

It  was  reserved  for  London  to  indoctrinate 
him  into  the  mysteries  of  genuine  fatuity. 
He  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  young 
Russian  noblemen,  who  took  it  on  them- 
selves to  initiate  him. 

“You  are  predestined,  my  dear  Sorel,” 
they  said  to  him  ; “you  have  by  nature  that 
cool  unconcern — a thousand  leagues  distant 
from  the  present  and  its  sensations  that  we 
are  all  so  desirous  of  acquiring.’7 

“ You  do  not  understand  your  age,77  the 
Prince  Korasoff  said  to  him : “ always  do  the 
contrary  of  what  you  are  expected  to  do. 
That,  I give  you  my  word,  is  the  only  re- 
ligion of  the  time.  Be  neither  foolish  nor 
affected,  for  in  that  case  follies  and  affecta- 
tions would  be  expected  of  you  and  the  pre- 
cept would  fail  of  accomplishment.7 

Julien  covered  himself  with  glory  one  day 
in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Duke  of  Fitz- 
Folke,  who  had  invited  him  to  dinner,  to- 
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gether  with  Prince  Korasoff.  He  kept  the 
company  waiting  for  the  space  of  one  hour. 
His  manner  and  hearing  in  the  midst  of  a 
score  of  cross  and  hungry  guests  is  spoken 
of  at  this  day  with  hated  hreath  by  the  young 
attaches  of  legation  at  London.  His  aspect 
was  simply  indescribable. 

Disregarding  the  sneers  of  his  friends  the 
dandies,  he  went  to  see  the  celebrated  Philip 
Vane,  the  only  philosopher  that  England  has 
possessed  since  the  time  of  Locke.  He  found 
him  completing  his  seventh  year  of  impri- 
sonment. 11  Poor  Vane  ! how  shamefully  he 
is  abused,”  thought  Julien.  u This  is  evi- 
dently a country  in  which  it  does  n’t  do  to 
trifle  with  the  aristocracy.” 

The  prisoner  was  in  excellent  spirits ; the 
persecution  of  the  nobility  operated  as  a 
counter-irritant  to  drive  away  the  blue-devils. 
“ That  is  the  only  cheerful  man  I have  seen 
in  England,”  Julien  said  as  he  left  the  jail. 

u There  is  no  idea  more  serviceable  to 
tyrants  than  that  of  God—”  Vane  had  said 
to  him. 

We  suppress  the  remainder  of  his  doctrine 
as  too  cynical. 

On  his  return : 11  What  amusing  idea  do 
you  bring  back  with  you  from  England?” 
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M.  de  la  Mole  asked  him.  He  was  silent. 
“ What  idea  have  you,  then,  amusing  or 
not?”  the  Marquis  continued. 

“First,”  said  Julien,  “the  most  level- 
headed Englishmen  are  out  of  their  senses 
for  one  hour  of  the  day ; they  are  visited  by 
the  demon  of  suicide,  which  is  the  tutelary 
genius  of  the  country. 

u Secondly,  wit  and  talent  lose  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  their  value  when  imported  into 
England. 

“ Thirdly,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so 
beautiful  and  restful  to  the  mind  as  an  Eng- 
lish landscape.” 

“ My  turn  now,”  said  the  Marquis.  “ In 
the  first  place,  what  did  you  mean  by  saying 
at  the  ball  at  the  Russian  ambassador’s  that 
there  are  in  France  three  hundred  thousand 
young  men  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  who  are 
longing  for  war?  Do  you  think  that  such 
talk  is  calculated  to  please  the  royalties?” 

“No  one  knows  what  to  say  in  talking 
with  our  great  diplomats,”  said  Julien. 
“ They  take  delight  in  starting  a conversation 
on  some  serious  topic.  If  one  confines  him- 
self to  the  commonplaces  of  the  newspapers, 
he  is  set  down  as  no  better  than  a dunce. 
If  he  ventures  on  some  assertion  that  is  true 
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and  novel  they  are  horrified,  don’t  know 
what  answer  to  make,  and  send  their  secre- 
tary of  legation  round  the  next  morning  at 
seven  o’clock  to  inform  you  that  your  re- 
marks were  improper.” 

“ Not  so  bad,”  the  Marquis  said,  laughing 
heartily.  “ But  come,  Master  Profundity, 
I ’ll  wager  that  you  have  not  guessed  what 
was  the  object  of  your  trip  to  England.” 

“ Pardon  me,”  Julien  replied,  “ but  I went 
over  there  to  dine  once  a week  with  His 
Majesty’s  ambassador,  who  is  the  politest  of 
men.” 

“You  went  over  there  to  get  this  cross,” 
said  the  Marquis.  “ I do  not  wish  you  to 
discard  the  black  coat,  and  I feel  that  the 
intimate  relations  which  have  come  to  exist 
between  me  and  the  wearer  of  the  blue  gar- 
ment have  become  to  me  in  some  sort  a 
necessity.  Until  further  orders  remember 
this : whenever  I see  this  cross  you  will  be 
the  younger  son  of  my  friend  the  Due  de 
Chaulnes,  who,  without  suspecting  it,  has  for 
the  last  six  months  been  pursuing  the  diplo- 
matic career.  Mark,”  the  Marquis  added  in 
a tone  of  gravity  and  cutting  short  the 
young  man’s  expressions  of  gratitude,  “ it  is 
not  my  wish  that  you  should  abandon  your 
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calling.  That  would  be  a mistake,  and  a 
misfortune  for  protector  and  protege  alike. 
When  you  are  tired  of  my  lawsuits,  or  when 
you  shall  have  ceased  to  give  me  satisfaction, 
I will  obtain  for  you  a wealthy  parish,  one 
like  our  friend  Pirard’s — and  nothing  more,” 
M.  de  la  Mole  added,  emphasising  his  words. 

The  cross  was  a sovereign  balm  to  Julien’s 
pride ; he  talked  a great  deal  more  than  he 
had  done  previously.  He  was  less  prone  to 
take  offence,  he  did  not  so  often  think  that 
all  eyes  were  focussed  on  him  in  consequence 
of  a remark,  susceptible  of  different  inter- 
pretations, such  as  any  one  is  liable  to  give 
utterance  to  in  the  heat  of  a discussion. 

This  cross  was  the  occasion  of  a strange 
visit,  that  of  M.  le  Baron  de  Valenod,  namely, 
who  had  come  up  to  Paris  to  thank  the 
Minister  for  his  baronetcy  and  hold  a con- 
sultation with  him.  He  was  about  to  be 
made  Mayor  of  Yerrieres  in  place  of  M.  de 
Renal. 

Julien  had  a good  laugh  to  himself  when 
M.  Yalenod  informed  him  that  it  had  been 
discovered  that  M.  de  Renal  was  a Jacobin. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  in  an  elec- 
tion which  was  impending  the  new  baron 
was  the  ministerial  candidate,  while  at  the 
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chief  electoral  board  of  the  department, 
whose  politics  were  decidedly  ultra,  M.  de 
Renal  was  supported  by  the  Liberals. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Julien  essayed 
to  glean  some  intelligence  of  Mme  de  Renal ; 
the  Baron  apparently  had  not  forgotten  their 
old  rivalry  and  was  impenetrable.  He  wound 
up  by  requesting  Julien  to  secure  his  father’s 
vote  for  him  in  the  coming  election.  The 
young  man  promised  that  he  would  write. 

“You  ought  to  present  me  to  M.  le  Mar- 
quis de  la  Mole,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier.” 

“ True,  perhaps  I ought,”  thought  Julien  ; 
“ but  then  you  are  such  an  infernal  scoun- 
drel!-” 

“ To  tell  the  truth,”  he  replied,  “ I am  of 
too  little  consequence  in  M.  de  la  Mole’s 
household  to  undertake  to  make  presenta- 
tions.” 

Julien  kept  nothing  from  the  Marquis; 
that  evening  he  informed  him  of  Valenod’s 
presumptuous  request,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  him  a history  of  his  career  since  1814. 

“You  will  present  to  me  the  new  baron 
to-morrow,”  M.  de  la  Mole  replied  with  a 
thoughtful  air,  “and  not  only  that,  but  I 
shall  invite  him  to  dine  with  me  on  the  day 
after.  He  will  be  one  of  our  new  prefets.” 
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“In  that  case/’  Jnlien  coolly  rejoined,  “I 
request  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
poorhouse  for  my  father.” 

“Very  good,”  the  Marquis  laughingly 
said ; “ your  request  is  granted.  I feared 
you  were  about  to  favour  me  with  some 
moral  reflections.  You  are  improving” 

M.  Valenod  informed  Julien  that  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  lottery  bureau  at  Verrieres 
had  died  recently;  Julien  thought  it  would 
be  a good  joke  to  give  the  place  to  M.  de 
Cholin,  the  old  idiot  whose  petition  he  had 
once  found  on  the  floor  of  M.  de  la  Mole’s 
chamber.  The  Marquis  laughed  heartily 
over  the  petition,  the  substance  of  which  the 
secretary  recited  to  him  while  he  was  signing 
the  letter  requesting  the  appointment  from 
the  minister  of  finance. 

Soon  after  M.  de  Cholin’s  appointment 
Julien  learned  that  the  position  had  been 
applied  for  by  the  deputation  of  the  depart- 
ment on  behalf  of  M.  Gros,  the  celebrated 
geometrician.  This  generous  man  had  an 
income  of  only  fourteen  hundred  francs,  and 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  advancing  six  hun- 
dred every  year  to  the  deceased  incumbent 
to  help  him  support  his  family. 

Julien  was  shocked  by  what  he  had  done. 
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“ But  it  is  nothing/’  he  told  himself ; “ I shall 
have  to  perpetrate  many  another  injustice  if 
I am  to  succeed  in  life,  and  conceal  them 
under  fine  sentimental  phrases  besides.  Poor 
M.  Gros ! he  deserved  the  cross ; I have  it, 
and  I must  act  in  conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  the  government  that  gave  it  me.” 
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THE  DECORATION  THAT  DISTINGUISHES 

“ Thy  water  does  not  refresh  me/’  said  the  thirst- 
ing genie.— “ And  yet  it  is  the  coolest  well  in  all  Diar- 
bekir.”— Pellico. 


IE  day  Julien,  on  his  return  from 
Villequier,  a charming  property 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  that 
the  Marquis  held  in  particular 
affection,  because,  of  all  his  possessions,  it 
was  the  only  one  that  had  belonged  to  the 
famous  Boniface  de  la  Mole,  found  at  the 
hotel  the  Marquise  and  her  daughter,  who 
had  just  arrived  from  Hykres. 

Julien  was  now  a full-fledged  dandy,  and 
had  mastered  the  science  of  living  at  Pans. 
His  manner  toward  Mile  de  la  Mole  was  one 
of  cool  indifference.  He  appeared  to  retain 
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no  recollection  of  the  time  when  she  had 
jestingly  asked  him  for  information  as  to  his 
manner  of  falling  off  a horse. 

He  seemed  to  Mile  Mathilde  to  have  grown 
taller,  and  his  face  was  certainly  much  paler. 
There  was  nothing  provincial  in  his  manner 
and  appearance  now.  The  same  commenda- 
tion, however,  could  not  be  extended  to  his 
conversation,  which  was  too  serious  and 
sometimes  inclined  to  be  dogmatic.  The 
trouble  was  that  he  was  too  prone  to  attach 
to  small  matters  an  importance  greater  than 
they  were  justly  entitled  to.  But  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  a man  who  would  stand 
by  what  he  said. 

“ He  has  cleverness  in  plenty,  but  he  lacks 
animation,”  said  Mile  de  la  Mole  to  her 
father  while  rallying  him  on  the  cross  he 
had  given  Julien.  “My  brother  has  been 
asking  you  for  it  for  the  last  eighteen 
months,  and  he  is  a la  Mole!—” 

“ Yes,  but  Julien  has  talent.  The  la  Mole 
of  whom  you  speak  has  never  been  afflicted 
in  that  manner,  so  far  as  I am  aware.” 

M.  le  Due  de  Retz  was  announced. 
Mathilde  was  seized  with  an  irresistible 
desire  to  yawn ; she  became  suddenly  and 
painfully  conscious  of  the  antique  ornaments 
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and  the  ancient  habitues  of  the  paternal 
drawing-room.  She  had  a vivid  prospect  of 
the  tiresome  life  she  was  about  to  resume  at 
Paris.  And  at  Hy&res  she  had  longed  for 
Paris. 

“ And  yet  I am  nineteen  ! ” she  thought — 
“the  age  of  happiness,  so  all  those  stupid 
books  in  gilt  bindings  assure  us.”  She 
glanced  at  the  eight  or  ten  volumes  of  recent 
poetry  lying  on  the  marble  of  the  console, 
where  they  had  accumulated  during  her 
absence  in  Provence.  She  was  unfortunate 
in  being  endowed  with  more  cleverness  than 
MM.  de  Croisenois,  de  Caylus,  de  Luz,  and 
her  other  friends.  Her  imagination  depicted 
to  her  all  they  would  have  to  say  on  the 
lovely  skies  of  Provence,  the  poesy  of  the 
South,  and  so  forth. 

Those  handsome  eyes,  instinct  with  the 
profoundest  ennui,  and,  what  was  still  worse, 
the  despair  of  ever  finding  pleasure  more  in 
life,  fell  on  Julien.  There,  at  least,  was  one 
who  was  not  exactly  like  all  the  rest. 

« M.  Sorel,”  she  said  in  that  sharp,  incisive 
tone  which  has  in  it  nothing  feminine  and 
is  so  much  affected  by  young  women  of  the 
upper  classes— “ M.  Sorel,  shall  you  be  at  M. 

de  Retz’s  ball  this  evening  V’ 
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11  Mademoiselle,  I have  never  had  the 
honour  to  be  presented  to  Monsieur  le  Due.” 
(The  words  and  the  title  seemed  to  burn  the 
lips  of  the  proud  young  provincial.) 

“ He  requested  my  brother  to  fetch  you ; 
if  you  were  going  to  be  there  you  might  give 
me  some  information  in  regard  to  Villequier ; 
there  is  some  talk  of  our  going  there  in  the 
spring.  I should  like  to  know  if  the  chateau 
is  inhabitable,  and  if  the  environs  are  as 
pretty  as  they  are  said  to  be.  Localities  as 
well  as  men,  you  know,  sometimes  enjoy  a 
reputation  that  they  don’t  deserve  ! ” 

Julien  made  no  reply. 

“ Go  with  my  brother  to  the  ball,”  she 
added  in  a peremptory  tone. 

Julien  bowed  respectfully.  “So,  even  at 
social  gatherings  I am  to  be  at  the  nod  and 
beck  of  every  member  of  the  family.  But  is 
not  that  what  I am  paid  for  ? And  how  do 
I know,”  he  added  in  his  ill-humour,  “ if  what 
I tell  the  daughter  won’t  thwart  the  plans  of 
the  father,  mother  and  brother?  It  is  like 
the  court  of  some  petty  German  prince.  One 
must  be  a perfect  nobody,  and  at  the  same 
time  take  care  that  no  one  has  cause  of 
complaint. 

“ How  I dislike  that  big  girl ! ” he  thought, 
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watching  Mile  de  la  Mole  move  away  in  obe- 
dience to  the  summons  of  her  mother,  who 
wished  to  present  her  to  some  of  her  lady 
friends.  “ She  out-herods  Herod  in  follow- 
ing the  fashions ; her  gown  seems  falling  off 
her  shoulders— she  is  even  paler  than  she 
was  before  her  journey.  And  what  hair! 
absolutely  colourless,  it  is  so  blond.  Ah,  that 
bow,  those  looks,  those  gestures ! could  a 
queen  display  more  haughtiness?” 

Mile  de  la  Mole  had  spoken  to  her  brother 
as  he  was  leaving  the  salon. 

Comte  Norbert  came  up  to  Julien. 

“ My  dear  Sorel,”  he  said,  “ where  shall  I 
find  you  at  midnight  ? M.  de  Retz  has  given 
me  express  instructions  to  fetch  you  to  his 
ball.” 

“ I well  know  to  whom  I am  indebted  for 
so  much  kindness,”  Julien  replied  with  a 
stately  bow. 

On  arriving  at  the  ball  that  evening  Julien 
was  impressed  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
de  Retz  mansion.  The  entrance  court  was 
roofed  over  with  an  immense  tent  of  scarlet 
canvas  spangled  with  golden  stars ; nothing 
could  be  more  elegant.  Beneath  this  tent 
the  courtyard  was  transformed  into  a flower- 
ing forest  of  oleanders  and  orange-trees. 
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The  gardeners  had  taken  pains  to  sink  the 
vases  deep  in  the  ground,  so  that  the  trees 
had  the  appearance  of  growing  there  natur- 
ally. The  carriage-road  was  strewn  with 
beautiful  white  sand. 

It  was  all  like  a scene  from  fairyland  to 
our  provincial.  He  had  no  idea  of  such 
magnificence ; the  last  trace  of  ill-humour 
vanished  and  his  glorified  imagination 
reigned  supreme.  In  the  carriage,  coming 
to  the  ball,  Norbert  had  been  in  high  spirits 
and  he  had  been  dismal  and  dejected; 
directly  they  drove  into  the  courtyard  these 
roles  were  reversed. 

Norbert  had  eyes  only  for  a few  insignifi- 
cant details  which,  amidst  all  that  splendour, 
had  been  neglected.  He  appraised  the  cost 
of  everything,  and  as  the  sum  total  ap- 
proached an  elevated  figure  Julien  noticed 
that  he  displayed  evidences  of  jealousy  and 
almost  of  vexation. 

As  for  our  hero,  when  he  entered  the  first 
of  the  salons  where  dancing  was  going  on, 
he  was  in  a condition  of  rapturous  admira- 
tion that  induced  something  very  like  timid- 
ity. The  guests  were  collected  around  the 
door  of  the  second  room,  and  the  crowd 
was  so  dense  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
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penetrate  it.  The  decoration  of  this  second 
salon  was  in  the  style  of  the  Alhambra  at 
Granada. 

“ She  is  the  queen  of  the  ball,  there ’s  no 
denying  that,”  said  a young  man  with  a mus- 
tache, whose  shoulder  was  pressed  against 
Julien’s  shirt-front. 

“ Mile  Fourmont,  who  has  been  the  belle 
all  winter,”  replied  his  neighbour,  “ sees  that 
she  has  got  to  step  down  to  second  place; 
and  she  does  n’t  look  any  too  well  pleased  at 
the  prospect,  either.” 

“ She  has  evidently  got  all  her  canvas  set 
to  please.  Look,  look  at  her  standing  alone 
in  the  quadrille ; how  graciously  she  smiles  ! 
—’pon  honour  it  is  inimitable.” 

“Mile  de  la  Mole  appears  to  be  mistress 
of  the  pleasure  afforded  her  by  her  triumph, 
of  which  she  is  perfectly  aware.  She  looks 
as  if  she  would  n’t  say  a pleasant  word  to 
her  partner  to  save  his  life.” 

“ Good  ! that  is  how  they  make  themselves 
irresistible.” 

Julien  was  making  fruitless  efforts  to 
catch  a glimpse  of  this  seductive  lady ; seven 
or  eight  men,  taller  than  he,  intercepted  his 
vision. 

“ There  is  a goodly  modicum  of  coquetry 
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in  that  enchanting  diffidence/’  remarked  the 
young  man  with  the  mustache. 

“And  those  big  blue  eyes,  that  sink  so 
slowly  at  the  very  moment  one  would  swear 
they  were  going  to  betray  their  owner,”  re- 
joined the  neighbour.  “Faith,  an  actress 
could  n’t  do  it  better.” 

“See  how  common  the  fair  Fourmont 
looks  beside  her,”  said  a third. 

“ That  air  of  maidenly  diffidence  means  to 
say : 1 Just  think  how  nice  I would  be  to  you 
if  you  were  the  one  man  worthy  of  me  ! ’ ” 

“ And  who  is  or  ever  will  be  worthy  of  the 
sublime  Mathilde?”  demanded  the  first 
speaker;  “some  sovereign  prince,  with  the 
face  and  form  of  Apollo,  a hero  of  many 
battle-fields,  and  whose  years  do  not  exceed 
twenty  at  the  utmost.” 

“ Or  the  natural  son  of  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
for  whom  his  father  'would  erect  a new  prin- 
cipality in  honour  of  the  alliance ; or  what 
would  you  say  to  the  Comte  de  Thaler,  with 
his  appearance  of  a ploughboy  rigged  up  in 

his  Sunday  clothes  ? ” 

The  throng  at  the  door  dissolved,  Julien 

was  enabled  to  enter. 

“ Since  she  is  such  a paragon  in  the  eyes 
of  all  those  puppies  she  must  be  worth  a 
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little  of  my  attention/’  he  thought.  “ I shall 
discover  what  is  their  idea  of  perfection.” 

As  he  was  looking  around  the  room  for 
her  Mathilde  saw  him.  “Duty  calls,”  said 
Julien  to  himself;  but  his  ill-humour  had 
fled  save  for  the  expression  of  his  face.  He 
advanced  with  a curiosity  that  was  enhanced, 
in  a manner  that  would  not  have  been  very 
flattering  to  the  young  lady’s  self-esteem 
had  she  known  of  it,  by  the  extremely  decol- 
lete gown  that  clothed,  or  did  not  clothe,  the 
fair  Mathilde’s  shoulders.  “ Her  charms 
have  youth  to  recommend  them,”  he  thought. 
Five  or  six  young  men,  among  whom  Julien 
recognised  those  whose  remarks  he  had 
overheard  at  the  door,  were  between  him 
and  her. 

“You  have  been  here  all  through  the 
winter,  monsieur,”  she  said  to  him,  “tell 
me,  is  not  this  the  handsomest  ball  of  the 
season  ? ” He  made  no  reply. 

“ That  quadrille  of  Colon’s  seemed  to  me 
admirable,  and  the  ladies  danced  it  to  per- 
fection.” The  young  men  turned  to  see  who 
was  the  lucky  mortal  from  whom  the  divin- 
ity insisted  on  having  an  answer.  It  came, 
and  was  not  encouraging. 

“I  am  not  a competent  person  to  decide, 
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mademoiselle;  my  days  are  spent  at  my 
desk  ; I have  never  before  attended  a ball  on 
such  a scale  of  splendour.” 

The  mustaclied  young  men  were  shocked. 

“You  are  a wise  man,  M.  Sorel,”  she  re- 
plied with  an  appearance  of  marked  inter- 
est; a you  look  on  these  gayeties  with  the  eye 
of  a philosopher,  like  J.-J.  Rousseau.  Such 
frivolities  astonish  without  seducing  you.” 

There  was  one  word  of  hers  that  went 
straight  to  Julien’s  imagination  and  dispelled 
any  illusion  that  he  may  have  harboured. 
His  lip  curled  with  an  expression  of  dis- 
dain that  was  possibly  more  marked  than  it 
need  have  been. 

“J.-J.  Rousseau,”  he  rejoined,  “when  he 
assumes  to  analyse  society  at  large,  is  in  my 
opinion  no  better  than  a wiseacre;  he  was 
never  capable  of  comprehending  it ; he  looked 
at  it  through  the  spectacles  of  a parvenu  or 
a lackey.” 

“ He  wrote  the  Contrat  Social ,”  Mathilde 
remarked  in  a tone  of  veneration. 

“While  preaching  the  republic  and  the 
abolition  of  aristocratic  privileges,  the  par- 
venu cannot  contain  his  delight  if  a duke 
changes  the  direction  of  his  afternoon 
promenade  to  walk  with  one  of  his  friends.” 
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u Oil  yes,  I know — the  Due  de  Luxem- 
bourg at  Montmorency  accompanying  a M. 
Coindet  part  of  the  way  toward  Paris/7  cried 
Mile  de  la  Mole,  with  the  gleeful  exultation 
of  a young  pedant.  She  was  elated  to  be 
the  possessor  of  so  much  learning,  somewhat 
like  that  academician  who  discovered  the 
existence  of  King  Feretrius.  Julien’s  eye 
lost  nothing  of  its  penetration  and  severity. 
Mathilde  had  been  carried  away  for  a 
moment  by  her  enthusiasm ; her  interlocu- 
tor’s coldness  disconcerted  her.  What  served 
still  more  to  damp  her  ardour  was  the  fact 
that  it  was  she  who  in  general  was  accus- 
tomed to  produce  that  effect  on  others. 

At  this  juncture  the  Marquis  de  Croisenois 
came  hurrying  eagerly  toward  her.  He  was 
obliged  to  stop,  however,  three  paces  before 
he  reached  the  object  of  his  desire,  on  account 
of  the  compact  throng  that  surrounded  her. 
He  stood  looking  at  her  with  a smile  on  his 
face  across  the  intervening  obstacle.  The 
young  Marquise  de  Rouvray  was  near  him, 
Mathilde’s  cousin.  She  was  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  husband,  who  had  only  enjoyed 
that  dignity  two  weeks.  The  Marquis  de 
Rouvray,  a very  young  man,  was  as  ardent 
a lover  as  was  natural  should  be  the  case 
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with  one  who,  while  contracting  a marriage 
of  convenience  arranged  solely  by  the  nota- 
ries, finds  himself  in  possession  of  a beautiful 
bride.  M.  de  Rouvray  had  an  aged  uncle 
on  whose  decease  he  would  become  a duke. 

While  the  Marquis  de  Croisenois,  unable 
to  penetrate  the  throng,  was  smiling  wist- 
fully at  Mathilde,  she  allowed  her  big,  celes- 
tially blue  eyes  to  rest  on  him  and  his 
neighbours.  “What  could  one  find,”  she 
said  to  herself,  “ more  perfectly  prosaic  and 
uninteresting  than  that  group ! There  is 
Croisenois,  who  wants  to  marry  me;  he  is 
polite,  good-tempered,  his  manners  are  as 
exquisite  as  M.  de  Rouvray’s.  Were  it  not 
for  the  ennui  they  cause  one  those  gentle- 
men would  be  altogether  amiable.  He,  too, 
would  make  a model  husband ; he  would 
attend  me  to  the  ball  with  that  same  meek, 
satisfied  air.  A year  after  marriage  my 
horses,  carriages,  gowns,  my  chateau  in  the 
country,  everything,  would  be  all  I could 
wish  for,  sufficient  to  make  a parvenue,  the 
Comtesse  de  Roiville,  for  example,  desire  to 
kill  herself  for  envy;  and  then  what?—” 

Mathilde  was  foretasting  ennui.  M.  de 
Croisenois  succeeded  in  getting  to  her  side 
and  said  something  to  her,  but  she  did  not 
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liear  him  ; her  thoughts  were  elsewhere.  The 
sound  of  his  voice  blended  in  her  ears  with 
the  strains  of  the  music  and  the  hum  of  the 
dancers’  conversation.  Her  gaze  mechani- 
cally pursued  Julien,  who  had  left  her  side 
with  a respectful  but  proud  and  dissatisfied 
air.  She  saw,  seated  in  a corner  remote  from 
the  revolving  throng,  Comte  Altamira,  the 
man  who  was  under  sentence  of  death  in  his 
own  country,  and  with  whom  the  reader  has 
already  made  acquaintance.  One  of  his 
female  relatives  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV 
had  married  a Prince  de  Conti,  a memory 
which  protected  him  to  some  extent  against 
the  secret  police  of  the  Congregation. 

“ The  only  thing  that  I know  of  which 
confers  distinction  on  a man  is  to  be  con- 
demned to  death,”  thought  Matliilde ; “ that 
alone  is  not  bought  with  money. 

“Ah,  I have  said  something  clever!  and 
it  was  wasted  on  the  desert  air— what  a 
pity  ! ” Mathilde’s  sense  of  propriety  would 
not  allow  her  to  lug  into  the  conversation  a 
bon-mot  manufactured  in  advance,  but  she 
also  had  too  much  vanity  not  to  feel  pleased 
with  herself.  A look  of  satisfaction  replaced 
the  bored  expression  that  had  occupied  her 
features.  De  Croisenois,  who  was  still  talk- 
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ing,  received  the  transformation  as  a happy 
omen  for  himself  and  redoubled  his  elo- 
quence. 

“ What  objection  can  the  ill-natured  make 
to  my  bon-mot?”  Mathilde  asked  herself. 
“ I might  say  in  reply  to  my  critics,  a baron’s 
or  vicomte’s  title  may  be  bought,  a cross  is 
given  gratis— my  brother  obtained  one  lately ; 
what  had  he  done  to  earn  it?— a step  in 
military  rank  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
Let  a young  man  serve  ten  years  in  garrison, 
or  be  related  to  the  minister  of  war,  lo,  there 
he  is,  chef  d’escadron,  like  Norbert.  A great 
fortune  ?— it  is  most  difficult  of  all  to  acquire, 
and  consequently  most  meritorious.  That  is 
odd!  the  books  tell  us  just  the  contrary- 
well  ! all  I can  say  is,  any  one  would  marry 
M.  de  Rothschild’s  daughter  for  her  money. 

“ Really,  I think  that  mjr  saying  has  some 
truth  in  it.  A sentence  of  death  is  the  only 
thing  that  no  one  ever  cared  to  solicit. 

“Do  you  know  Comte  Altamira?”  she 
asked  M.  de  Croisenois. 

She  appeared  to  come  back  from  such  a 
distance,  and  her  question  had  so  little  in 
common  with  what  the  poor  Marquis  had 
been  saying  to  her  for  the  last  five  minutes, 
that  his  good-nature  was  sorely  taxed. 
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u Mathilde  has  certainly  a queer  streak  in 
her,”  he  thought;  “it  is  a drawback,  but 
then  what  a splendid  social  position  she 
will  give  her  husband ! I am  sure  I don’t 
know  how  the  Marquis  de  la  Mole  manages 
it,  but  he  is  always  hand  and  glove  with  the 
best  elements  of  all  parties;  he  is  a man 
who  is  bound  to  come  out  on  top.  And  then, 
besides,  Matliilde’s  oddity  may  pass  for 
genius.  With  birth  and  lots  of  money 
genius  is  not  considered  a blemish ; it  even 
confers  a certain  distinction  ! Furthermore, 
she  lias,  when  she  chooses  to  display  it,  that 
mixture  of  cleverness,  character  and  adapta- 
bility which  is  always  so  successful  in  the 
salons.”  As  it  is  difficult  to  do  two  things 
at  once  and  do  them  well,  the  Marquis  an- 
swered Mathilde  with  an  absent  air,  like  one 
reciting  a lesson : 

“Who  does  not  know  poor  Altamira?” 
And  he  proceeded  to  give  her  an  account  of 
his  abortive,  absurd  conspiracy. 

“ Most  absurd,  indeed  ! ” said  Mathilde,  as 
if  speaking  to  herself ; “ but  he  has  acted.  I 
want  to  see  a man ; bring  him  to  me,”  she 
said  to  the  disgusted  Marquis. 

Comte  Altamira  was  one  of  the  most  out- 
spoken admirers  of  Mile  de  la  Mole’s  lofty 
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and  almost  impertinent  manner;  lie  made 
no  secret  of  his  opinion  that  she  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  women  of  Paris. 

u How  she  would  adorn  a throne ! ” he 
said  to  M.  de  Croisenois,  and  suffered  him- 
self to  be  led  away  without  difficulty. 

There  are  people  in  the  world  who  assert 
that  nothing  is  so  “ bad  form  ” as  a conspi- 
racy in  the  nineteenth  century ; it  smacks  of 
Jacobinism.  And  what  is  so  objectionable 
as  Jacobinism  unattended  by  success? 

Matliilde  and  M.  de  Croisenois  exchanged 
glances  that  were  not  quite  respectful  toward 
Altamira,  but  she  listened  to  him  with 
pleasure. 

u A conspirator  in  a ball-room— a strange 
collocation,  truly,”  she  thought.  This  par- 
ticular conspirator,  with  his  heavy  black 
mustache,  reminded  her  of  the  figure  of  the 
lion  at  rest ; but  she  soon  saw  that  his  mind 
had  but  a single  attitude : utility , admiration 
for  utility. 

Excepting  what  might  give  his  country  a 
representative  form  of  government,  the 
young  Comte  considered  nothing  worthy  of 
his  attention.  He  left  Mathilde,  the  belle  of 
the  ball,  without  regret  when  he  saw  a Peru- 
vian general  enter  the  salon.  Despairing  of 
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Europe  as  M.  de  Metternich  lias  arranged  it, 
poor  Altamira’s  only  hope  was  that  when  the 
states  of  Southern  and  Central  America  shall 
have  become  rich  and  powerful,  they  will 
restore  to  Europe  the  liberty  that  Mirabeau 
gave  them.* 

A flock  of  mustached  young  gentlemen 
had  approached  Mathilde.  She  had  seen  that 
she  had  not  made  a victim  of  Altamira,  and 
was  a little  provoked  by  his  unceremonious 
departure ; she  could  see  his  black  eye  flash 
as  he  conversed  with  the  Peruvian  general. 
Mile  de  la  Mole  surveyed  the  young  French- 
men with  that  profound  seriousness  which 
her  rivals  vainly  tried  to  imitate.  “ Which 
of  them,”  she  thought,  “ supposing  all  the 
conditions  to  be  favourable,  is  capable  of 
doing  that  which  he  knows  will  insure  him 
a death-sentence?” 

Her  scrutinising  look  was  flattering  to 
those  of  limited  understanding,  but  alarmed 
the  others.  They  feared  she  was  about  to 
discharge  at  them  one  of  her  piquant  epi- 
grams, to  which  rejoinder  would  not  be  easy. 

u Birth  carries  with  it  a hundred  qualities 

* This  passage,  written  on  July  25,  1830,  was 
printed  on  the  ensuing  4th  of  August.  (Note  by  the 
Publisher.) 
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the  absence  of  which  would  be  unendurable 
to  me  j I see  that  in  Julien’s  case,”  thought 
Mile  de  la  Mole;  “but  it  strikes  at  the  root 
of  those  qualities  of  the  soul  that  make  a 
man  despise  death.” 

At  that  moment  she  heard  some  one  near 
her  say,  “ That  Count  Altamira  is  the  second 
son  of  the  Prince  de  San  Nazaro-Pimentel ; 
it  was  a Pimentel  who  attempted  to  save 
Conradin,  who  was  decapitated  in  1268.  The 
family  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in 
Naples.” 

“Well,”  said  Mathilde  to  herself,  “that 
does  n’t  seem  exactly  to  corroborate  my  the- 
ory that  birth  and  the  strength  of  character 
which  enables  a man  to  listen  to  his  death- 
sentence  with  serenity  are  incompatible, 
does  it?  It  appears  that  I am  foredoomed 
to  drivel  this  evening.  Well ! since  I am  a 
woman  and  like  all  the  rest  of  them,  I may 
as  well  go  dance.”  She  yielded  to  the  en- 
treaties of  the  Marquis  de  Croisenois,  who 
for  the  last  hour  had  been  begging  for  a 
galop.  In  order  to  forget  her  recent  unfor- 
tunate experience  in  philosophy,  Mathilde 
laid  herself  out  to  be  as  charming  as  possi- 
ble; M.  de  Croisenois  was  in  the  seventh 
heaven. 
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But  nothing,  neither  the  inspiriting  dance 
nor  her  efforts  to  please  one  of  the  hand- 
somest young  fellows  about  the  court, 
availed  to  change  the  current  of  Mathilde’s 
thoughts.  Her  triumph  that  night  was  un- 
disputed. She  was  queen  of  the  ball,  and 
recognised  the  fact,  but  indifferently  and 
without  enthusiasm. 

u What  a humdrum  affair  life  will  be  for 
me  with  a man  like  Croisenois ! ” she  reflected 
as  he  was  conducting  her  back  to  her  place 
an  hour  later.  “ Where  am  I to  look  for 
pleasure,”  she  mournfully  added,  “if  after 
being  away  for  six  months  I do  not  find  it  in 
a ball  that  the  hostesses  of  Paris  will  in  vain 
endeavour  to  eclipse  ? I have  been  awarded, 
too,  the  homage  of  a society  as  select  as  could 
be  imagined.  The  only  bourgeois  here  are 
a few  peers,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  Juliens. 
And  yet,”  she  continued  with  increasing 
melancholy,  “think  of  all  the  advantages 
that  fate  has  heaped  on  me  ! illustrious  birth, 
wealth,  youth— everything  but  happiness. 

“ The  most  questionable  of  my  merits  are 
those  that  have  been  most  talked  of  during 
the  evening.  Intelligence  I believe  I have, 
for  they  are  all  evidently  afraid  of  me.  If 
a serious  topic  is  introduced,  after  five 
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minutes’  conversation  they  arrive  in  a state 
of  breathlessness,  and  as  if  they  had  made  a 
tremendous  discovery,  at  a conclusion  which 
I had  been  trying  to  instil  into  their  minds 
for  an  hour  or  more.  I am  beautiful ; I have 
that  advantage  for  which  Mme  de  Stael would 
have  sacrificed  everything,  and  yet  it  is  a 
fact  that  I am  perishing  of  ennui.  Is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  changing  my 
name  for  that  of  the  Marquis  de  Croisenois 
will  afford  me  relief  in  that  respect  ! 

“ But  heavens ! ” she  added,  and  she  felt 
almost  as  if  she  could  have  cried,  u is  he  not 
a perfect  man  ? he  is  the  flower  of  the  civili- 
sation of  his  time ; one  has  only  to  look  at 
him,  straightway  he  will  address  to  you  the 
most  charming  and  even  witty  remarks ; he 
is  brave — But  that  Sorel  is  a strange  crea- 
ture,” she  said  to  herself,  and  the  brooding 
look  was  replaced  in  her  eye  by  one  of  anger. 
u I told  him  that  I wished  to  speak  with  him, 
and  he  does  not  condescend  to  come  near 
me ! ” 
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The  costly  toilettes,  the  lustre  of  the  wax  candles, 
the  intoxicating  perfumes;  the  billowing  sea  of 
rounded  arms  and  snow-white  shoulders ; flowers, 
melodies  from  Rossini  that  beguile  the  senses, 
paintings  by  Ciceri ! I am  in  raptures  ! 

Travels,  by  Uzeri. 


u 


)U  are  sulking  over  something,” 
the  Marquise  de  la  Mole  said 
to  her  daughter,  “ and  that,  I 
must  tell  you,  is  unbecoming  in 

a ball-room.” 

“I  have  a headache,”  Matliilde  replied 
with  an  indifferent  air ; “ the  room  is  very 


warm.” 

Just  then,  as  if  to  corroborate  Mile  de  la 
Mole's  statement,  the  old  Baron  de  Tolly 

fainted  and  had  to  be  carried  from  the  salon. 
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There  was  talk  of  apoplexy;  it  was  an  un- 
pleasant incident.  Mathilde  gave  it  no 
thought.  It  was  one  of  her  rules  of  life  to 
avoid  old  persons  and  those  whose  conversa- 
tion was  not  cheerful. 

She  took  the  floor  and  danced  again  in 
order  not  to  hear  the  remarks  on  apoplexy. 
The  case  was  not  so  serious,  however,  for  on 
the  following  day  the  Baron  was  about  again. 

“No  M.  Sorel  yet/’  she  said  to  herself 
when  she  had  finished  dancing.  She  looked 
around  for  him,  and  finally  caught  sight  of 
him  in  an  adjacent  room.  Surprising  to  re- 
late, he  seemed  to  have  parted  with  that 
coldly  impassive  manner  that  was  so  natural 
to  him ; he  had  dropped  his  English  air. 

“ He  is  talking  with  Comte  Altamira,  the 
man  who  was  condemned  to  death ! ” Ma- 
thilde mentally  observed.  “ A sombre  light 
is  in  his  eye ; he  has  the  look  of  a prince  in 
disguise;  his  expression  is  prouder  even 
than  before.” 

Julien  came  toward  her,  still  conversing 
with  Altamira;  she  looked  at  him  intently, 
scanning  his  countenance  for  those  lofty 
qualities  which  may  procure  for  a man  the 
honour  of  being  condemned  to  death.  As 

he  passed  the  spot  where  she  was  standing : 
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“Yes,”  lie  said  to  tlie  Comte,  “Danton 
was  a man  ! ” 

“ Great  heavens ! can  it  be  that  he  is  a 
Danton?”  Mathilde  asked  herself;  “he  has 
such  a noble  face,  and  Danton  was  horribly 
ugly— he  was  a butcher,  I believe.”  Julien 
wTas  still  quite  near  her;  she  called  to  him, 
and  without  pausing  to  reflect  asked  him 
what,  for  a young  girl,  was  a strange  ques- 
tion : 

“ Was  not  Danton  a butcher?” 

“Yes,  in  the  eyes  of  some  folks  he  was,” 
Julien  replied  with  ill-disguised  contempt, 
his  eye  still  alight  as  a result  of  his  conver- 
sation with  Altamira,  “but  unfortunately 
for  the  aristocrats  he  was  a lawyer  at  Mery- 
sur-Seine ; that  is  to  say,  mademoiselle,”  he 
added  rather  spitefully,  “he  began  life  in 
the  same  manner  as  several  peers  I see  here. 
Danton,  it  is  true,  laboured  under  an  enorm- 
ous disadvantage  in  the  eyes  of  beauty : he 
was  shockingly  ugly.” 

These  last  words  were  spoken  rapidly,  in 
a strange  and  certainly  not  very  polite  man- 
ner. 

Julien  waited  a moment,  his  head  slightly 
bowed,  with  an  air  of  proud  humility.  He 
seemed  to  say,  “ I am  paid  to  answer  you, 
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and  my  pay  is  my  livelihood.”  He  did  not 
raise  his  eyes  to  Mathilde’s  face.  She,  with 
her  handsome  eyes  opened  to  their  extreme 
width  and  glued  on  him,  looked  on  him  as 
a slave  might  contemplate  his  master.  At 
last,  the  silence  remaining  unbroken,  he  cast 
a glance  at  her  like  a servant  asking  for  in- 
structions. Although  his  eyes  encountered 
Mathilde’s  still  bent  on  him  with  that  strange 
look,  he  moved  away  with  an  alacrity  which 
she  could  not  but  notice. 

“ To  think  that  he,  handsome  as  he  is,” 
said  Mathilde  to  herself,  shaking  off  her 
reverie,  u should  make  himself  the  apologist 
of  ugliness  ! And  never  an  allusion  to  him- 
self!—he  is  not  like  Caylus  or  Croisenois. 
M.  Sorel  has  something  of  the  air  that  my 
father  assumes  when  he  so  faithfully  mimics 
Napoleon.”  She  had  entirely  forgotten 
Danton.  “ Heigho  ! it  is  awfully  stupid  here 
to-night.”  Her  brother  passing,  she  seized 
him  by  the  arm  and,  greatly  to  his  disgust, 
forced  him  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  ball- 
room with  her.  She  thought  she  should  like 
to  hear  the  remainder  of  the  conversation 
between  J ulien  and  the  man  who  had  experi- 
enced the  sensation  of  being  capitally  sen- 
tenced. 
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The  crush  was  unprecedented.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  coming  up  with  them,  however, 
just  as  Altamira,  two  paces  in  advance,  was 
taking  an  ice  from  the  salver  of  a lackey. 
He  was  speaking  to  Julien;  his  face  was 
partially  averted.  He  saw  an  embroidered 
coat-sleeve  beside  his  own  also  in  the  act  of 
reaching  for  an  ice.  The  embroidery  seemed 
to  attract  his  attention ; he  turned  to  see  to 
whom  the  arm  belonged.  Instantaneously 
the  candid  expression  of  his  fine  eyes  was 
replaced  by  a look  of  freezing  disdain. 

“ Do  you  see  that  man?”  he  said  in  an 
undertone  to  Julien  ; u he  is  the  Prince  of 
Araceli,  the  ambassador  of • This  morn- 

ing he  applied  to  M.  de  Nerval,  your  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  for  my  extradition. 
See,  there  he  is  over  yonder  playing  whist. 
M.  de  Nerval  is  inclined  to  give  me  up,  foi 
we  delivered  two  or  three  of  your  conspira- 
tors in  1816.  If  I am  surrendered  to  my 
government  I shall  be  hanged  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  And  it  will  be  some  one  of  those 
pretty  mustached  gentlemen  who  will  exe- 
cute the  warrant  for  my  arrest. 

« The  poltroons  ! ” exclaimed  Julien. 

Mathilde  had  not  lost  a syllable  of  the 
conversation.  Her  ennui  had  vanished. 
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“They  are  not  so  greatly  to  be  blamed” 
replied  the  Comte.  “ If  I spoke  of  myself, 
it  was  in  order  to  produce  a more  last- 
ing impression  on  your  mind.  Observe  the 
Prince ; every  few  minutes  his  eyes  descend 
to  his  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece ; he  can- 
not control  his  delight  at  seeing  that  bau- 
ble on  his  bosom.  The  poor  man  is  really 
nothing  but  an  anachronism.  A hundred 
years  ago  the  Fleece  was  a distinguished 
honour,  but  then  it  would  have  been  away 
above  his  reach.  To-day,  among  men  of 
really  illustrious  descent,  no  one  save  an 
Araceli  would  consider  himself  greatly  hon- 
oured by  possessing  it.  He  would  send  an 
entire  city  to  the  gallows  to  obtain  it.” 

“ Was  that  the  price  he  paid  for  it  ? ” Julien 
anxiously  inquired. 

“No,  not  exactly,”  Altamira  carelessly 
replied ; “ he  may  have  been  responsible  for 
the  drowning  of  a score  or  more  of  wealthy 
landholders,  reputed  to  be  Liberals.” 

“ What  a monster ! ” Julien  exclaimed. 

Mile  de  la  Mole,  listening  with  the  deepest 
interest,  was  so  close  to  him  that  her  beauti- 
ful hair  almost  brushed  his  shoulder. 

“ You  are  very  young ! ” replied  Altamira. 
“As  I was  telling  you  the  other  day,  I 
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liave  a married  sister  living  in  Provence ; she 
is  pretty,  good,  and  sweet-tempered  j an  ex- 
cellent mother  to  her  children,  faithful  in 
the  performance  of  her  duties,  pious  without 
being  fanatical.” 

u What  is  he  driving  at?”  thought  Mile 
de  la  Mole. 

u She  is  happy,”  continued  the  Comte,  u or 
was  so  in  1815.  I was  living  in  hiding  with 
her  at  that  time,  in  her  house  near  Antibes. 
Well,  when  she  heard  of  the  execution  of 
Marshal  Ney,  she  got  up  and  began  to  dance 
around  the  room ! ” 

u Is  it  possible  ! ” said  Julien,  in  amazement. 

“ Such  is  party  spirit,”  Altamira  continued. 
u There  is  no  longer  such  a thing  as  genuine 
passion  in  this  nineteenth  century;  that  is 
why  ennui  is  so  prevalent  in  France.  The 
greatest  cruelties  are  committed,  but  without 
cruelty.” 

u So  much  the  worse,”  said  Julien.  u When 
one  perpetrates  crimes  he  should  at  least 
derive  some  pleasure  from  them : that  is  their 
only  redeeming  attribute,  and  if  there  is 
ever  any  justification  for  them  it  is  solely  for 
that  reason.” 

Mile  de  la  Mole,  entirely  oblivious  of  what 
she  owed  herself,  had  placed  herself  almost 
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directly  between  Julien  and  Altamira.  Her 
brother,  on  whose  arm  she  hnng,  accustomed 
to  obey  her  fancies,  let  his  eyes  wander  idly 
round  the  room  and  made  as  if  he  were  de- 
tained there  by  the  crowd. 

“You  are  right,”  said  Altamira;  “every- 
thing is  done  without  pleasure  and  without 
remembrance,  even  crimes.  I could  prob- 
ably point  out  to  you  in  this  ball-room  ten 
men  who  will  be  damned  as  murderers. 
They  have  forgotten  it,  and  the  world  as 
well. 

“ Some  vou  will  see  moved  to  tears  if  their 

%> 

dog  break  his  leg,  and  when  we  go  to  Pere- 
Lachaise  to  scatter  flowers  on  their  grave,  as 
you  so  quaintly  say  here  at  Paris,  we  are 
told  that  they  united  in  their  person  all  the 
virtues  of  the  preux  chevaliers,  and  special 
reference  is  made  to  the  exploits  of  their 
great-great- grandfather  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Henri  IV.  If  I am  not  hanged  through 
the  kind  offices  of  the  Prince  of  Araceli  and 
should  ever  come  into  the  enjoyment  of  my 
fortune,  I will  invite  you  to  dinner  some- 
time to  meet  eight  or  ten  murderers,  men 
untroubled  by  remorse  and  occupying  an 
honoured  position  in  society.  You  and  I 
will  be  the  only  persons  there  whose  hands 
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are  free  from  the  stain  of  blood ; but  I shall 
be  despised  and  almost  abhorred  as  a blood- 
thirsty ruffian  and  a Jacobin,  while  you  will 
merely  be  despised  as  a proletarian  who  has 
intruded  himself  upon  the  society  of  his  bet- 
ters.” 

“ Nothing  is  more  true,”  said  Mile  de  la 
Mole. 

Altamira  looked  at  her  in  astonishment ; 
Julien  did  not  condescend  to  turn  his  head. 

u Note  that  the  revolution  of  which  I was 
the  leader,”  continued  Comte  Altamira, 
“ failed  solely  because  I would  not  give  my 
consent  to  the  execution  of  three  men  and 
the  distribution  among  our  partisans  of 
seven  or  eight  millions  that  were  in  a safe  to 
which  I had  the  key.  My  king,  to  whom  to- 
day nothing  would  afford  more  satisfaction 
than  to  see  me  hanged,  and  who,  previous  to 
the  revolt,  had  treated  me  almost  as  a bosom 
friend,  would  have  given  me  the  grand  cor- 
don of  his  order  if  I had  allowed  those  three 
heads  to  be  lopped  off  and  distributed  the 
money  which  was  in  that  safe : for  I should 
have  at  least  obtained  a partial  success,  and 
my  country  would  have  had  a constitution 
of  one  sort  or  another — So  wags  the  world  ; 

it  is  all  a game  of  checkers.” 
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u At  that  time/7  said  Julien,  his  eyes  blaz- 
ing, “ you  did  not  know  the  game ; now— 77 

“ I would  leave  the  three  men  to  their  fate 
and  not  be  a Grirondin,  as  you  accused  me  of 
being  the  other  day —is  that  what  you  mean  ? 
I will  answer  you/7  Altamira  sadly  replied, 
“ when  you  shall  have  killed  a man  in  a duel, 
which  is  bad  enough,  but  not  so  bad  as  con- 
signing him  in  cold  blood  to  the  mercies  of 
the  headsman.77 

“ Faith!  77  said  Julien,  “the  end  justifies 
the  means.  If,  instead  of  being  an  atom 
in  the  State,  I had  power,  I would  allow 
three  men  to  be  hanged  to  save  the  life  of 
four.77 

His  eyes  were  bright  with  the  light  of  con- 
science and  scorn  for  the  vain  judgments  of 
men;  they  encountered  Mile  de  la  Mole’s 
where  she  stood  close  beside  him,  and  that 
scorn,  instead  of  subsiding  into  a gracious 
and  respectful  smile,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, seemed  rather  to  redouble.  She  was 
deeply  hurt ; but  it  was  not  in  her  power  to 
forget  Julien  • she  retired,  vexed  with  herself 
and  him,  leading  her  brother  with  her. 

“ I think  I will  take  a glass  of  punch  and 
have  another  dance/7  she  said  to  herself.  “ I 
must  do  something  to  sustain  my  reputation. 
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All,  here  comes  that  great  donkey  the  Comte 
de  Fervaques.”  She  accepted  his  invitation 
and  they  took  the  floor.  “ It  remains  to  be 
seen,”  she  thought,  “ which  of  ns  two  will  be 
the  more  impertinent,  but  in  order  to  fool 
him  to  the  top  of  my  bent  I must  first  induce 
him  to  talk.”  After  a little  the  other  parti- 
cipants in  the  quadrille  were  only  dancing 
from  a sense  of  duty ; they  were  all  ears  to 
catch  Mathilde’s  piquant  repartees.  M.  de 
Fervaques  quickly  became  embarrassed,  and 
as  only  fine  words  presented  themselves  to 
him  where  he  was  in  need  of  ideas,  he  af- 
forded a pitiable  spectacle;  Mathilde  was 
merciless  toward  him  and  incurred  his  en- 
mity. She  danced  until  daylight,  and  left 
the  ball  at  last  ready  to  drop  with  fatigue. 
But  in  the  carriage  what  little  strength  she 
had  left  was  only  a means  of  adding  to  her 
unhappiness.  She  had  been  scorned  by 
Julien,  and  found  it  impossible  to  scorn  him 
in  return. 

Julien’s  happiness  was  complete.  His 
senses  were  captivated  by  the  music,  the 
flowers,  the  pretty  women,  the  general  tone 
of  elegance,  and,  above  all,  by  his  imagina- 
tion, which  flattered  him  with  dreams  of 
honours  for  himself  and  of  liberty  for  all. 
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“ What  a splendid  ball ! ” he  said  to  the 
Comte.  “ Nothing  is  wanting” 

“ One  thing  is  wanting,”  replied  Altamira : 
“ the  habit  of  thought.” 

And  his  face  betrayed  that  scorn  which  is 
none  the  less  cutting  because  of  the  mani- 
fest effort  to  conceal  it  from  motives  of 
politeness. 

“ You  are  right,  Monsieur  le  Comte.  The 
habit  of  thought— and  thoughts  of  revolu- 
tion, eh?” 

“ I am  here  because  of  my  name.  But 
thought  is  detested  in  your  salons.  It  must 
not  rise  higher  than  the  epigram  of  a coup- 
let in  a vaudeville : then  it  is  rewarded.  But 
as  for  the  man  who  thinks,  if  there  be  the 
least  energy  and  novelty  in  his  reflections, 
you  call  him  a cynic.  Is  not  that  the  epithet 
that  one  of  your  judges  applied  to  Courier  ? 
And  you  clapped  him  into  prison,  as  you  did 
B6ranger.  Whenever  a man  of  a little  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence  appears  among 
you,  the  Congregation  hales  him  before  the 
police  magistrate,  and  polite  society  testifies 
its  approval. 

u Your  antiquated  society  attaches  an 
undue  importance  to  precedent  and  custom. 
You  will  never  rise  above  military  valour ; 
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you.  may  produce  Murats,  you  will  never 
have  a W ashington . I can  discern  in  France 
nothing  but  vanity.  It  is  easy  for  a man 
who  does  not  guard  his  tongue  carefully  to 
let  slip  an  imprudent  expression,  and  then 
the  master  of  the  house  considers  himself 
disgraced.” 

As  the  Comte  said  these  words  his  car- 
riage, in  which  Julien  had  accepted  a seat, 
stopped  before  the  Hotel  de  la  Mole.  The 
young  man  had  conceived  an  affection  for 
the  conspirator.  Altamira  had  paid  him  this 
handsome  compliment,  evidently  the  result 
of  deep  conviction:  “You  have  not  the 
frivolity  of  your  nation,  and  you  understand 
the  principle  of  utility .”  It  chanced  that 
only  two  nights  previously  Julien  had  seen 
Marino  Faliero , M.  Casimir  Delavigne’s 
tragedy. 

“ Has  not  Israel  Bertuccio  more  character 
than  all  those  noble  Venetians? ” our  plebe- 
ian in  revolt  asked  himself;  “and  yet  they 
are  men  whose  attested  nobility  dates  from 
the  year  700,  a century  before  Charlemagne, 
while  the  very  noblest  of  all  those  who  were 
at  M.  de  Retz’s  ball  to-night  can  trace  his 
lineage  back  no  further  than  the  thirteenth 
centurv,  and  that  in  no  very  satisfactory 
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manner.  Well ! in  the  midst  of  all  those 
Venetian  nobles,  so  illustrious  by  reason  of 
their  birth,  Israel  Bertuccio  is  the  man  who 
most  impresses  his  personality  on  us. 

“ A revolution  abolishes  all  the  distinctions 
conferred  by  social  caprice.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  the  manner  in  which  a man 
faces  death  that  gives  him  his  rank.  Even 
the  mind  loses  its  empire. 

“ What  would  Danton  be  to-day,  in  this  age 
of  men  of  the  Valenod  and  de  Renal  stamp! 
not  even  a deputy  prosecuting  attorney— 

“ What  am  I saying!  he  would  have  sold 
himself  to  the  Congregation,  he  would  be 
minister,  for  after  all  the  great  Danton’s 
hands  were  not  clean.  Mirabeau,  too,  had 
his  price.  Napoleon  embezzled  millions  in 
Italy,  but  for  which  poverty  would  soon  have 
cut  short  his  career,  as  was  the  case  with 
Pichegru.  La  Fayette  is  the  only  man  who 
never  stooped  to  steal.  Is  it  right  to  steal, 
is  it  right  to  sell  one’s  self!”  Julien  won- 
dered. The  question  brought  his  meditation 
to  an  end,  and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
night  reading  the  history  of  the  Revolution. 

The  next  day,  while  attending  to  his  cor- 
respondence in  the  library,  he  could  think  of 
nothing  but  Comte  Altamira’s  conversation. 
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“The  fact  is,”  he  said  to  himself,  after 
pondering  the  matter  for  a long  time,  “if 
those  Spanish  Liberals  had  but  implicated 
the  people  in  crime,  they  would  not  have 
been  disposed  of  with  such  ease.  They  were 
a set  of  vain,  chattering  boys— like  myself ! ” 
the  young  man  suddenly  exclaimed,  like  one 
awaking  with  a start. 

u What  have  I accomplished  that  gives  me 
the  right  to  constitute  myself  the  judge  of 
poor  devils  who,  for  once  in  a lifetime,  have 
dared,  have  begun  to  act?  I am  like  a man 
who,  on  rising  from  the  table,  cries,  ‘To- 
morrow I will  not  dine !’  which  will  not 
prevent  me  from  being  strong  and  light- 
hearted, as  I am  to-day.  Who  knows  what 
a man’s  feelings  are  when  he  has  a great 
enterprise  in  process  of  accomplishment  % ” 
These  lofty  thoughts  were  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  of  Mile  de  la  Mole,  who 
entered  the  library  at  that  moment.  He 
was  so  absorbed  in  admiration  of  the  great 
qualities  of  Danton,  Mirabeau  and  Carnot, 
who  knew  how  to  wrest  victory  from  defeat, 
that  although  his  eyes  were  turned  full  on 
the  young  lady  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of 
her  preseiice  and  did  not  salute  her.  When 
finally  he  woke  from  his  abstraction  and 
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took  in  the  situation  the  light  faded  from 
his  look.  Mile  de  la  Mole  noticed  it  with 
vexation. 

She  asked  him  to  get  for  her  a volume  of 
V61y’s  History  of  France,  situated  on  the  top 
shelf,  which  obliged  him  to  fetch  the  longer 
of  the  two  ladders.  J ulien  placed  the  ladder 
in  position,  took  down  the  volume  and 
handed  it  to  her,  all  during  which  operations 
he  was  unable  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  her. 
As  he  was  carrying  the  ladder  back  to  its 
place,  in  his  inadvertence  he  poked  an  elbow 
through  one  of  the  great  glass  windows  of 
the  bookcase ; the  noise  made  by  the  falling 
fragments  finally  brought  him  to  his  senses. 
He  hastened  to  make  his  excuses  to  Mile  de 
la  Mole ; he  wished  to  be  polite,  but  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  more  than  polite.  Mathilde 
saw  that  she  had  disturbed  him,  and  that  he 
would  prefer  to  meditate  on  the  subject  that 
was  occupying  him  when  she  came  in  rather 
than  converse  with  her.  She  gave  him  a 
long  look  and  slowly  retreated  from  the 
room.  Julien  watched  her.  He  was  struck 
by  the  contrast  of  the  simple  gown  she  wore 
with  the  elaborate  and  costly  finery  of  the 
preceding  evening.  The  difference  between 
the  two  faces  was  almost  as  marked.  The 
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young  girl,  but  a few  short  hours  before  so 
haughty  and  imperious,  now  wore  the  air 
almost  of  a supplicant.  1 ‘ Really,”  said  J ulien 
to  himself,  “ that  black  gown  sets  off:  even 
better  than  the  other  the  beauty  of  her  form. 
She  has  the  bearing  of  a queen ; but  why  is 
she  in  mourning?  It  won’t  do  to  ask  any 
one  the  cause  ; I shall  be  accounted  guilty  of 
another  indiscretion.” 

Julien  had  come  out  from  his  fit  of  ab- 
straction. “ It  will  be  well  to  read  over  all 
the  letters  I have  written  this  morning ; the 
Lord  knows  what  errors  and  omissions  I 
shall  find  in  them.”  As  he  was  reading  with 
enforced  attention  the  first  of  these  letters 
the  rustling  of  a silk  dress  behind  him  at- 
tracted his  attention ; he  wheeled  suddenly 
about ; Mile  de  la  Mole  was  standing  at  two 
paces  from  his  table,  a laugh  on  her  face. 
Julien  was  not  particularly  pleased  by  this 
second  interruption. 

As  for  Mathilde,  she  had  received  a dis- 
tinct impression  that  she  was  nothing  in  the 
young  man’s  eyes ; the  laugh  was  assumed 
to  conceal  her  embarrassment,  in  which  she 
was  successful. 

“ It  is  plain  that  you  are  thinking  of  some- 
thing very  interesting,  M.  Sorel.  Is  it  not 
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some  curious  anecdote  of  the  conspiracy 
that  resulted  in  Comte  Altamira  coming  to 
live  in  Paris  ? Do  tell  me  all  about  it ; I am 
dying  to  know ; I will  be  mum,  I pledge  you 
my  word  I will ! ” She  was  surprised  at  her 
words  as  she  heard  them  pass  her  lips. 
What,  she,  begging  a favour  from  an  inferior ! 
Her  embarrassment  increasing,  she  endea- 
voured to  dissemble  it  by  adding  in  a playful 
tone,  “You,  who  are  usually  so  cold,  say, 
what  has  transformed  you  into  an  inspired 
being,  a sort  of  prophet  of  Michael  Angelo  ? ” 

This  abrupt  and  indiscreet  question 
wounded  Julien  to  the  quick  and  led  him 
back  to  his  former  train  of  thought. 

“Is  there  smy  justification  for  Dan  ton’s 
thefts  ¥ ” he  brusquely  asked  her  in  a dispu- 
tatious tone.  “ Should  the  revolutionists  of 
Spain  and  Piedmont  have  compromised  the 
people  by  crimes  ¥ given  to  men  of  no  desert 
the  best  positions  in  the  army,  all  the  decora- 
tions ¥ And  they  who  obtained  those  decora- 
tions, should  they  not  have  foreseen  the 
King’s  return  ¥ was  it  right  to  give  the  treas- 
ury of  Turin  over  to  pillage?  In  a "word, 
mademoiselle,”  he  said,  advancing  toward 
her  with  a terrible  air,  “ should  he  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  put  an  end  to  ignorance  and 
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vice  on  earth  pass  over  the  land  like  the 
whirlwind,  careless  of  the  wreck  and  ruin  he 
leaves  behind  him  ? ” 

Mathilde,  unable  to  endure  the  fierceness 
of  his  look,  recoiled  in  alarm.  She  contem- 
plated him  a moment,  then,  ashamed  of  her 
terror,  left  the  library  with  a light  step. 
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QUEEN  MARGUERITE 

Love  ! in  what  folly  dost  thou  not  manage  to  make 
us  find  pleasure  !- Letters  of  a Portuguese  Nun. 

»ULIEN  finished  the  revision  of 
his  letters.  When  the  dinner- 
bell  rang : “ How  absurd  I must 
have  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  that 
Parisian  doll ! ” he  said  to  himself.  “ What 
a fool  I was  to  confide  to  her  my  secret 
thoughts ! but  perhaps  not  such  a very  great 
fool  after  all.  Under  the  circumstances  my 
best  course  was  to  tell  the  truth. 

“Why  should  she  come  and  attempt  to 
pry  into  matters  personal  to  m}  self  1 Her 
questions  were  indiscreet.  She  showed  lack 
of  breeding.  I am  not  paid  to  give  liei  the 

benefit  of  my  reflections  on  Danton.” 
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On  entering  the  dining-room  Jnlien  forgot 
his  ill-hnmonr  at  sight  of  Mile  de  la  Mole’s 
deep  mourning,  which  struck  him  all  the 
more  that  no  other  member  of  the  family 
was  in  black. 

By  the  time  dinner  was  over  the  fit  of  en- 
thusiasm which  had  possessed  him  all  that 
day  had  quite  vanished.  As  luck  would 
have  it,  the  academician  who  knew  Latin 
was  one  of  the  company  that  evening. 

u There  is  the  man,”  said  Julien  to  himself, 
u who  will  laugh  at  me  least  if,  as  I presume 
is  the  case,  my  question  about  Mile  de  la 
Mole’s  mourning  is  an  infelicity.” 

Mathilde  was  contemplating  him  with  a 
singular  expression.  u It  is  the  coquetry  of 
the  women  of  this  part  of  the  country,  as 
Mme  de  Renal  described  it  to  me,”  J ulien 
thought.  I was  not  amiable  this  morning  j 
she  felt  like  talking  and  I did  not  humour 
her.  I therefore  stand  all  the  higher  in  her 
esteem.  Probably  the  devil  will  lose  nothing 
by  it.  Her  disdainful  hauteur  will  teach  her 
later  plenty  of  ways  of  avenging  herself. 
What  a difference  between  her  and  the 
woman  I have  lost ! what  charming  natural- 
ness ! what  naivete ! I knew  her  thoughts 
before  she  was  aware  of  them  herself ; I could 
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read  them  dawning  in  her  eyes;  I had  no 
rival  in  her  heart  save  the  fear  of  her  chil- 
dren’s death,  and  that  was  a natural  and 
commendable  trait,  approved  even  by  me 
who  was  the  one  to  suffer  by  it.  I have 
been  a fool.  My  dreams  of  Paris  prevented 
me  from  appreciating  that  glorious  woman 
at  her  desert. 

“ What  a difference,  good  God ! and  what 
do  I find  here?  vanity,  cold  and  heartless 
vanity,  self-love  in  all  its  varying  shades,  and 
naught  besides.” 

The  company  rose  from  table.  “I  must 
not  let  some  one  else  capture  my  academi- 
cian,” said  Julien  to  himself.  He  stepped 
up  to  him  as  the  guests  were  filing  out  into 
the  garden,  assumed  a sedate  and  docile  air, 
and  joined  him  in  inveighing  against  the 
success  of  Hernani. 

“What  a pity  that  lettres  de  cachet  are  no 
longer  in  vogue  ! ” he  said. 

“ If  they  were  he  would  not  have  shown 
such  effrontery,”  the  academician  replied 
with  a gesture  worthy  of  Talma. 

Apropos  to  a flower  he  plucked,  Julien 
quoted  a line  from  the  Georgies,  and  intimated 
that  he  thought  nothing  equalled  the  poetry 
of  the  Abbe  Delille.  In  a word,  he  embraced 
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every  opportunity  of  flattering  the  academi- 
cian. After  which,  with  an  air  of  perfect 
indifference,  “ I suppose,”  he  said,  “ that 
Mile  de  la  Mole  has  inherited  a fortune  from 
some  rich  uncle  for  whom  she  is  in  mourn- 
ing.” 

“ What ! is  it  possible  that  you  are  one  of 
the  family  and  ignorant  of  her  folly  ? ” said 
the  academician,  stopping  in  his  tracks.  “ It 
is  unaccountable  that  her  mother  should 
countenance  her  in  such  freaks,  but,  between 
you  and  me,  strength  of  character  is  not 
exactly  the  strong  point  among  the  de  la 
Moles.  Mile  Mathilde  seems  to  have  a mo- 
nopoly of  the  article  in  the  family,  and  her 
will  is  law.  To-day  is  the  30th  of  April ! ” 
and  the  academician  looked  at  J ulien  express- 
ively. The  young  man  smiled  with  as  know- 
ing an  air  as  he  could  assume. 

“ What  connection  can  there  be  between 
ruling  the  family,  wearing  a black  gown, 
and  the  30th  of  April?”  he  wondered.  “I 
must  be  even  more  stupid  than  I had  thought 

for” 

“I  must  confess — ” he  said  to  his  inter- 
locutor, and  there  was  a note  of  interroga- 
tion in  his  eye. 

“ Let  us  take  a turn  through  the  garden,” 
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said  the  academician,  unwilling  to  let  slip 
the  opportunity  of  exercising  his  narrative 
powers.  “ Is  it  possible  that  you  are  ignor- 
ant of  wrhat  occurred  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1574  r7 

“ Where  ? 77  asked  Julien,  in  astonishment. 

“ On  the  Place  de  Greve.” 

Julien  was  so ’wrought  up  that  the  answer 
told  him  nothing.  His  curiosity  and  the 
anticipation  of  a tale  of  tragic  interest  gave 
him  those  glistening  eyes  that  a narrator 
loves  to  see  in  his  audience.  The  academi- 
cian, delighted  to  have  found  a virgin  ear, 
told  with  abundance  of  detail  how,  on  April 
30, 1574,  Boniface  de  la  Mole,  the  handsom- 
est young  man  of  his  time,  and  his  friend 
Annibal  de  Coconasso,  a Piedmontese  gen- 
tleman, were  decapitated  on  the  Place  de 
Grkve.  La  Mole  was  the  adored  lover  of 
Queen  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  “ and  you  will 
have  remarked,77  the  academician  added,  “ that 
Mile  de  la  Mole’s  name  is  Matliilde-Margue- 
rite.  At  the  same  time  young  la  Mole  was 
the  favourite  of  the  Due  d7Alen$on,  and  the 
intimate  friend  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
afterward  Henri  IY,  his  mistress7  husband. 
On  Shrove  Tuesday  of  this  year  1574  the 
court  was  at  Saint-Germain  with  the  poor 
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King  Charles  IX,  who  was  dying  by  inches. 
La  Mole  had  concerted  a plan  to  carry  off 
the  two  princes  his  friends,  whom  Queen 
Catherine  de  Medicis  was  detaining  as  pris- 
oners at  the  court.  He  brought  up  two  hun- 
dred horse  under  the  walls  of  Saint-Germain  ; 
the  Due  d’Alengon’s  fears  got  the  better  of 
him,  and  la  Mole  was  handed  over  to  the 
executioner. 

“ But  what  interests  Mile  Mathilde,  as  she 
herself  confessed  to  me  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  when  she  was  a girl  of  twelve,  for  she 
has  always  been  a self-willed  creature—”  and 
the  worthy  academician  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven—  “ what  most  impressed  her  in  that 
political  catastrophe  was  Queen  Marguerite’s 
behaviour : witnessing  her  lover’s  death  from 
the  window  of  a house  in  the  Place  de  Gr&ve 
and  sending  her  women  to  beg  his  head  from 
the  executioner.  And  the  following  night, 
on  the  stroke  of  twelve,  she  took  the  head  in 
her  carriage  and  went  and  buried  it  in  per- 
son in  a little  chapel  situated  at  the  foot  of 

the  hill  of  Montmartre.” 

“Is  it  possible!”  Julien  feelingly  ex- 
claimed. 

“Mile  Mathilde  has  a poor  opinion  of  her 
brother  because,  as  you  have  perceived,  he 
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does  not  bother  over  this  matter  of  ancient 
history  and  put  on  mourning  on  the  30th  of 
April.  Ever  since  that  time,  as  a reminder 
of  the  devoted  friendship  that  existed  be- 
tween la  Mole  and  Coconasso,  who,  like  the 
genuine  Italian  he  was,  was  named  Annibal, 
it  has  been  customary  for  some  one  among 
the  males  of  this  family  to  bear  that  name. 
And  further—”  here  the  academician  lowered 
his  voice—  “ it  is  said  that  this  Coconasso,  by 
the  admission  of  Charles  IX  himself,  was 
one  of  the  most  merciless  of  the  assassins 
of  August  24,  1572.  But  how  comes  it,  my 
dear  Sorel,  that  you,  an  intimate  of  the 
family,  are  ignorant  of  these  matters?” 

“That  accounts  for  Mile  de  la  Mole  ad- 
dressing her  brother  as  Annibal  at  the  din- 
ner-table. I thought  I could  not  have  heard 
aright.” 

“ It  was  her  way  of  expressing  her  dis- 
satisfaction with  him.  It  is  strange  that  the 
Marquise  tolerates  such  nonsense.  The  man 
who  marries  that  great  girl  will  have  a fine 
time  of  it ! ” 

These  words  were  succeeded  by  five  or  six 
sarcastic  utterances.  Julien  was  disagree- 
ably affected  by  the  joyous  malignity  that 
glittered  in  the  eyes  of  the  academician. 
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u Here  we  are,  two  servants  backbiting  their 
masters,”  he  thought.  “ But  nothing  should 
surprise  me  coming  from  that  individual.” 

Julien  had  one  day  surprised  him  on  his 
knees  before  the  Marquise ; he  was  entreat- 
ing her  influence  to  help  him  secure  a tobacco 
shop  for  a nephew  in  the  country.  That 
evening  Mile  de  la  Mole’s  maid,  who  was 
making  up  to  Julien  as  Elisa  had  done  before 
her,  told  him  that  her  mistress’  mourning 
was  not  assumed  with  intent  to  attract  atten- 
tion. The  caprice  was  attributable  to  the 
romantic  element  in  her  character.  She  was 
really  in  love  with  that  la  Mole,  the  declared 
lover  of  the  learned  and  witty  queen,  and 
who  had  paid  with  his  life  for  his  attempt  to 
restore  his  two  friends  to  liberty.  And  what 
friends ! the  first  prince  of  the  blood  and 
Henri  IV. 

Accustomed  to  the  perfect  naturalness  that 
characterised  all  Mme  de  Renal’s  actions, 
Julien  could  see  nothing  but  affectation  in 
the  women  of  Paris,  and  whenever  one  of 
his  moody  fits  was  on  him  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  them.  Mile  de  la  Mole 
became  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

He  began  to  see  that  the  beauty  which  is 

founded  on  nobility  of  bearing  is  not  always 
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synonymous  with  barrenness  of  tli©  afiiec- 
tions.  He  had  long  conversations  with  his 
employer’s  daughter,  who  would  sometimes 
honour  him  by  walking  with  him  after  din- 
ner in  the  garden,  before  the  open  windows 
of  the  salon.  She  told  him  one  day  that  she 
was  reading  d’Aubigne’s  history  and  Bran- 
tome.  “ Strange  reading,”  thought  Julien, 
“for  one  whom  her  mother  will  not  allow  to 
read  the  novels  of  W alter  Scott ! ” 

She  related  to  him  one  day,  with  sparkling 
eyes  that  bespoke  the  sincerity  of  her  ad- 
miration, a little  incident  of  the  reign  of 
Henri  III  that  she  had  found  in  l’Etoile’s 
Memoires:  A young  wife,  having  discovered 
her  husband’s  infidelity,  slew  him  with  a 
poniard. 

Julien  was  flattered  in  his  self-esteem.  A 
person  so  looked  up  to  and  respected,  who, 
so  the  academician  had  declared,  was  supreme 
in  the  household,  condescended  to  associate 
with  him  on  a footing  almost  of  equality. 

But,  “I  was  mistaken,”  Julien  presently 
came  to  think ; “ it  is  not  the  familiarity  of 
friendship ; it  is  simply  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing some  one  to  talk  to;  I am  a subaltern 
raised  temporarily  to  the  dignity  of  confidant. 
I have  the  credit  here  of  being  a person  of 
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some  learning.  I will  take  np  Brantome, 
d’Aubigne  and  l’Etoile,  and  read  them.  I 
may  be  able  to  question  the  authenticity  of 
some  of  the  anecdotes  that  Mile  de  la  Mole 
is  so  fond  of  quoting.  I must  do  something 
to  put  myself  on  another  footing  than  that 
of  passive  confidant.” 

His  conversations  with  the  young  girl,  of 
bearing  so  imposing  and  yet  so  affable  and 
easy,  gradually  became  more  interesting. 
He  forgot  his  ungrateful  role  of  a discon- 
tented plebeian.  He  discovered  that  not 
only  was  she  well  informed,  but  also  pos- 
sessed of  qualities  of  judgment  and  discre- 
tion. The  opinions  that  she  gave  utterance 
to  in  the  garden  were  altogether  different 
from  those  she  enunciated  in  the  drawing- 
room. She  sometimes  displayed  in  his  com- 
pany a frankness  and  enthusiasm  that  were 
in  striking  contrast  with  her  usual  mannei , 

so  cold  and  dignified. 

“The  wars  of  the  League  constitute  the 
heroic  age  of  France,”  she  said  to  him  one 
day,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  enthusiasm. 
u Then  every  one  fought  to  attain  some  par- 
ticular end  that  he  desired  because  he  thought 
it  would  assist  the  triumph  of  his  party,  and 
not  merelv  to  win  a cross  or  some  such  per- 
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sonal  adornment,  as  in  the  days  of  your 
Emperor.  You  must  admit  that  there  was 
less  selfishness  and  meanness  then.  I love 
that  epoch.” 

“ And  Boniface  de  la  Mole  was  its  hero,” 
he  rejoined. 

“ At  all  events,  he  was  loved  as  it  must  be 
gratifying  to  be  loved.  What  woman  of 
the  present  generation  would  have  courage 
to  handle  the  head  of  her  decapitated  lover  ? ” 

Mme  de  la  Mole  summoned  her  daughter 
to  the  house.  Hypocrisy,  to  be  efficacious, 
must  retain  its  mask,  and  Julien,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  made  to  Mathilde  a partial  confes- 
sion of  his  admiration  for  Napoleon. 

“ There  is  where  they  have  the  best  of  us,” 
Julien  reflected  when  his  companion  had  left 
him.  “ The  history  of  their  ancestors  raises 
them  above  vulgar  considerations,  and  they 
have  not  forever  to  be  thinking  where  their 
next  meal  is  to  come  from.  The  misery  of 
it ! ” he  added  bitterly ; “ I am  not  accounted 
worthy  to  have  a voice  in  these  important 
matters.  My  life  is  but  a series  of  hypoc- 
risies, because  I have  not  an  income  of  a 
thousand  francs  to  keep  myself  from  starv- 
ing.” 

“What  might  be  the  subject  of  your 
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meditations,  sir?”  said  Mathilde,  who  came 
running  back. 

Julien  was  tired  of  being  the  object  of  his 
own  contempt.  Influenced  by  his  pride,  he 
told  frankly  what  was  in  his  mind.  He 
blushed  freely  while  speaking  of  his  poverty 
to  a person  of  such  wealth.  He  sought  to 
make  it  plain  by  the  loftiness  of  his  tone 
that  he  was  asking  for  nothing.  He  had 
never  seemed  to  Mathilde  so  handsome ; she 
beheld  in  him  an  expression  of  sensibility 
and  candour  that  too  often  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence. 

In  less  than  a month  from  that  time  Julien 
was  one  evening  strolling  pensively  in  the 
garden  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Mole,  but  the  hard- 
ness and  philosophic  indifference  that  the 
sentiment  of  his  inferiority  had  stamped  on 
his  face  were  no  longer  to  be  seen  there. 
Mile  de  la  Mole  had  declared  she  had  hurt 
her  foot  while  running  races  with  her 
brother;  the  secretary  had  just  returned 
from  escorting  her  to  the  drawing-room. 

u She  leaned  on  my  arm  in  a very  strange 
manner  ! ” said  Julien  to  himself.  Is  it  my 
vanity,  or  can  it  be  that  she  has  conceived  a 
liking  for  me  1 She  listens  to  me  so  respect- 
fullv  even  when  I am  telling  her  of  the 
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wounds  of  my  self-esteem  ! She,  so  haughty 
and  reserved  toward  all  the  world  ! The  peo- 
ple in  the  salon  would  be  greatly  surprised 
could  they  see  her  once  with  that  expression. 
It  is  very  certain  that  she  manifests  that 
gentleness  and  kindness  to  no  one  else.” 

Julien  endeavoured  not  to  attach  an  undue 
importance  to  this  strange  friendship.  He 
compared  it  to  an  armed  intercourse.  Each 
day  when  they  met,  before  resuming  the  tone 
almost  of  intimacy  of  the  previous  days,  they 
asked  themselves  doubtfully,  “ Are  we  to  be 
friends  or  enemies  to-day?”  Julien  knew 
that  to  allow  himself  to  be  snubbed  once 
with  impunity  by  the  imperious  girl  would 
be  equivalent  to  throwing  up  the  game.  u If 
there  is  to  be  a quarrel,  it  is  better  that  it 
should  originate  with  me  in  protecting  the 
just  claims  of  my  self-respect,  rather  than 
that  I should  wait  to  repel  the  insults  that 

must  inevitablv  ensue  on  the  least  surrender 

•/ 

of  what  I owe  to  my  personal  dignity.” 

Several  times,  in  moments  of  petulance, 
Mathilde  attempted  to  assume  the  tone  of  a 
great  lady  with  him;  these  attempts  were 
characterised  by  rare  diplomacy,  but  Julien 
met  and  repulsed  them  with  scant  regard  for 
courtesy. 
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One  day  he  interrupted  her  brusquely  in 
what  she  was  saying.  “Has  Mile  de  la 
Mole  any  commands  to  give  her  father’s 
secretary?  It  is  his  duty  to  receive  her 
orders  and  execute  them  with  respect ; other- 
wise he  has  nothing  to  say  to  her.  He  is 
not  paid  to  make  her  the  recipient  of  his 
thoughts.” 

The  uncertainty  of  their  relations  toward 
each  other  and  Julien’s  doubts  dispelled  the 
ennui  that  he  experienced  as  often  as  he 
entered  the  magnificent  drawing-room,  in 
which  one  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  and  a 
jest  would  have  been  considered  as  little 
short  of  sacrilege. 

“ It  would  be  a good  joke  if  she  were  in 
love  with  me  ! Whether  she  is  or  not,”  Julien 
w ent  on,  “ I have  as  my  crony  and  confidante 
an  extremely  clever  young  lady,  before  whom 
the  entire  household  trembles,  the  Marquis 
de  Croisenois  more  than  all  the  rest.  That 
polite,  amiable  and  brave  young  man,  who 
unites  in  his  person  all  the  advantages  of 
birth  and  fortune,  a single  one  of  which 
would  so  gladden  my  heart ! He  is  passion- 
ately in  love  with  her,  he  is  to  wed  her.  The 
letters  that  M.  de  la  Mole  has  caused  me  to 
write  to  the  two  notaries  on  the  subject  of 
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tlie  contract ! And  I,  who  with  pen  in  hand 
am  a subaltern  of  such  small  account,  two 
hours  later,  here  in  the  garden,  am  trium- 
phant over  that  paragon  of  young  men,  for 
her  preference  is  unmistakable.  It  may  be, 
too,  that  she  hates  in  him  a future  lord  and 
master.  She  is  proud  enough  for  that.  And 
for  the  distinction  she  confers  on  me  I am 
indebted  to  my  position  as  a humble  confi- 
dant ! 

“ But  not  so ; either  I am  labouring  under 
a delusion  or  she  is  in  love  with  me;  the 
colder  and  more  respectful  I am  toward  her 
the  more  she  pursues  me  with  her  attentions. 
Her  conduct  might  be  affectation,  the  result 
of  a preconceived  plan,  but  I can  see  the 
glad  light  in  her  eyes  whenever  I come  upon 
her  unexpectedly.  Are  the  women  of  Paris 
capable  of  feigning  so  artfully  ? What  odds 
does  it  make  ? appearances  are  on  my  side— 
let  us  take  advantage  of  them.— Heavens, 
but  she  is  beautiful ! How  I like  to  look 
into  those  great  blue  eyes  and  try  to  read 
what  is  hidden  there  when  she  turns  them 
on  me,  as  she  often  does  ! What  a difference 
between  this  spring  and  last,  when  I was  liv- 
ing so  unhappily  and  sustaining  myself  bv 
sheer  force  of  will  among  those  three  hun- 
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dr  eel  brutal,  dirty  hypocrites  ! I was  almost 
as  bad  as  they.7’ 

In  his  moments  of  doubt  and  distrust, 
u The  girl  is  trifling  with  me,77  Julien  would 
think.  “She  and  her  brother  have  put  their 
heads  together  to  befool  me.  But  then  she 
seems  to  have  such  a contempt  for  that 
brother’s  indolence  and  supineness ! 4 He  is 

brave,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  for 
him,7  she  has  told  me  again  and  again.  1 He 
would  die  sooner  than  deviate  from  what  is 
prescribed  by  fashion.  I have  constantly  to 
come  to  his  defence.7  A young  girl  of  nine- 
teen ! How  could  one  of  that  age  remain 
faithful  at  every  hour  of  the  day  to  the 
hypocrisy  she  has  enjoined  upon  herself? 

“Again,  when  Mile  de  la  Mole  fixes  her 
great  blue  eyes  on  me  with  a certain  strange 
expression,  Comte  Norbert  always  leaves  the 
room.  That  is  a suspicious  circumstance; 
would  it  not  be  more  natural  for  him  to  re- 
prove his  sister  for  distinguishing  one  of 
their  servants  ? for  I have  heard  the  Due  de 
Chaulnes  apply  that  designation  to  me.7’ 
Here  all  other  sentiments  were  swallowed 
up  in  his  indignation.  “ Is  it  love  of  our 
ancient  forms  of  speech  in  the  old  maniacal 
duke  ? 
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“Well,  she  is  pretty!”  Julien  continued, 
with  tigerish  looks.  “ I will  possess  her,  I 
will  go  away  afterward,  and  woe  to  him  who 
attempts  to  stop  me  in  my  flight ! ” 

This  idea  took  undivided  possession  of  Ju- 
lien’s  mind;  he  could  think  of  nothing  else. 
His  days  were  to  him  as  hours. 

Each  moment,  while  striving  to  concen- 
trate his  attention  on  some  important  mat- 
ter, his  reflective  faculties  would  leave  him, 
and  when  a quarter  of  an  hour  later  he  came 
to  himself  again,  his  heart  beating  like  a trip- 
hammer and  his  brain  in  a whirl,  he  would 
ask  himself,  “ Does  she  love  me  ? ” 
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I admire  her  beauty,  but  I fear  her  tongue. 

Merim£e. 

? Julien,  instead  of  spending  his 
time  in  drawing  glowing  mental 
pictures  of  Matliilde’s  charms  and 
inveighing  against  the  very  nat- 
ural hauteur  of  her  family,  which  she  had 
forgotten  for  his  sake,  had  employed  it  in 
watching  the  occurrences  of  the  drawing- 
room, he  would  have  understood  the  reason 
of  the  empire  she  exercised  over  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  her.  When  any  one 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  displease  Mile  de  la 
Mole  in  any  respect  her  way  was  to  chastise 
the  offender  with  a sarcasm  which  was  al- 
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ways  expressed  in  such  gentle  and  measured 
terms,  with  such  regard,  apparently,  for  the 
victim’s  feelings,  that  it  was  not  until  the 
wound  began  to  rankle  and  inflame  that  he 
perceived  how  badly  he  was  hurt.  She  had 
gradually  come  to  be  entirely  merciless  to- 
ward those  who  offended  her  self-love.  As 
she  attached  no  value  to  many  things  that 
were  of  prime  importance  to  the  rest  of  the 
family,  they  regarded  her  as  cold  and  in- 
different. Mathilde  was  frequently  bored  j it 
is  probable  that  there  were  no  circumstances 
under  which  she  would  not  have  been  visited 
by  that  complaint.  At  such  times  it  was  her 
distraction  and  delight  to  put  a fine  edge  on 
an  epigram. 

It  was  perhaps  with  the  idea  of  providing 
herself  with  other  victims,  more  worthy  of 
her  steel  than  her  relatives,  the  academician, 
and  the  half-dozen  other  nobodies  who  habit- 
ually fawned  on  and  flattered  her,  that  she 
had  beguiled  with  deceptive  hopes  the  Mar- 
quis de  Croisenois,  the  Comte  de  Caylus,  and 
two  or  three  other  young  men  of  distinction. 
They  wrere  only  so  many  fresh  targets  at 
which  to  launch  the  shafts  of  her  wit.  It  is 
with  reluctance  that  we  confess— for  we  must 
own  to  a liking  for  Mathilde— that  she  had 
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received  letters  from  some  of  these  young 
men,  and  had  even  occasionally  answered 
them.  We  hasten  to  add  that  in  this  she 
was  an  exception  to  the  manners  of  the  time. 
Generally  speaking,  prudence  is  the  last 
quality  in  which  pupils  of  the  aristocratic 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  are  apt  to  be 
found  deficient. 

One  day  the  Marquis  de  Croisenois  re- 
turned to  Mathilde  a letter  containing  cer- 
tain compromising  expressions  that  she  had 
written  him  the  day  before.  He  thought 
that  he  was  furthering  his  interests  by  this 
evidence  of  prudence.  But  it  was  impru- 
dence that  Mathilde  wanted  in  her  corres- 
pondence, and  if  she  went  far  herself  she 
expected  her  admirer  to  go  farther.  She 
did  not  speak  to  him  for  six  weeks. 

She  amused  herself  with  the  letters  of 
those  youths,  but  in  her  opinion  there  was 
too  much  similarity  between  them.  It  was 
always  the  same  story  of  profound  and  mel- 
ancholy passion. 

“They  are  all  the  same  exemplary  man, 
ready  to  don  his  armour  and  start  for  Pales- 
tine,” she  said  to  her  cousin.  “Can  you 
imagine  anything  more  insipid  ? And  that, 
I suppose,  is  the  style  of  letter  that  I shall 
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receive  as  long  as  I live ! There  may  be  a 
slight  change  in  their  form  every  twenty 
years  or  so,  in  accordance  with  the  manner 
of  occupation  that  is  in  vogue  at  the  time. 
They  must  have  been  less  colourless  in  the 
days  of  the  Empire.  Then  all  the  young  men 
of  quality  hail  seen  or  performed  actions  that 
had  some  grandeur  in  them.  The  Due  de 
N , my  uncle,  was  at  Wagram.” 

“How  much  intelligence  does  a man  re- 
quire to  enable  him  to  give  another  man  a 
cut  with  his  sabre  ? And  when  he  has  per- 
formed such  an  achievement  he  never  stops 
talking  of  it,”  said  Mile  de  Sainte-Her6dite, 
Mathilde’s  cousin. 

“Well,  what  of  it?  I like  those  stories. 
To  have  been  in  a real  battle,  one  of  Napo- 
leon’s battles,  in  which  ten  thousand  men 
were  slain,  is  proof  that  a man  has  courage. 
Exposure  to  danger  elevates  the  mind  and 
preserves  it  from  that  ennui  from  which  my 
poor  adorers  seem  to  be  suffering  j and  it  is 
contagious,  you  know,  ennui.  Which  one 
among  them  ever  harboured  the  idea  of  ac- 
complishing anything  beyond  the  common  ? 
Their  great  object  in  life  is  to  secure  me  as 
their  wife — a noble  ambition,  truly!  I am 
rich,  and  my  father  will  see  to  his  son-in- 
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law’s  advancement.  Ah!  if  he  could  but 
discover  one  possessed  of  some  entertaining 
qualities ! ” 

The  decided  and  picturesque  view  that 
Mathilde  took  of  matters  and  things  was 
somewdiat  prejudicial  to  the  elegance  of  her 
language,  as  the  reader  may  have  perceived. 
It  wras  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  for  her 
to  horrify  her  polite  friends  by  expressions 
that  she  let  drop.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
her  position  in  society,  they  might  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  that  her  language  was  more 
energetic  than  was  quite  consistent  with 
feminine  delicacy. 

She  was  unjust  toward  the  pretty  fellows 
who  capered  on  their  horses  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  She  looked  forward  to  the  fu- 
ture, not  with  terror— that  w^as  a more  pro- 
nounced sentiment  than  comported  with  her 
nature— but  with  a disgust  rare  in  one  of 
her  years. 

What  had  she  to  desire  ? W ealth,  birth,  in- 
telligence, beauty,  as  she  was  told  and  as  she 
herself  believed,  all  had  been  lavished  on  her 
by  chance  wTith  an  unstinted  hand. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  the  most  envied 
heiress  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  when 
she  began  to  find  pleasure  in  her  promenades 
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with  Julien.  His  pride  surprised  her ; she 
admired  the  little  bourgeois’  ability  and  ad- 
dress. “ He  will  rise  to  be  a bishop,  as  the 
Abbe  Maury  did,”  she  said  to  herself. 

She  was  impressed  by  our  hero’s  sincere 
and  unaffected  opposition  to  man}"  of  her 
favourite  notions ; the  subject  occupied  her 
mind;  she  related  to  her  confidante  their 
conversations  in  detail,  and  discovered  that 
there  were  shades  of  meaning  and  niceties  of 
expression  that  she  was  unable  to  reproduce 
faithfully. 

Suddenly  an  idea  flashed  across  her  mind. 
11  Oh,  joy  ! I am  in  love  ! ” she  said  to  herself 
one  day  with  delight  unspeakable.  “Yes, 
yes,  I am  in  love — there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
it ! And  where  shall  a young  girl  of  my  age, 
beautiful  and  clever  as  I am,  look  for  sensa- 
tions if  not  in  love  ? Try  as  I may,  I shall 
never  experience  love  for  Croisenois,  Caylus, 
and  the  rest  of  them.  They  are  perfect,  too 
perfect,  perhaps ; they  make  me  weary.” 

She  ran  over  in  her  mind  all  the  descrip- 
tions of  passion  as  she  had  found  it  depicted 
in  Manon  Lescaut , the  Nouvelle  Heldise,  the 
Letters  of  a Portuguese  Nun,  etc.  It  must  be 
the  grande  passion  or  nothing,  if  you  please ; 
none  of  your  frivolous,  frothy  loves  for  a 
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young  lady  of  her  age  and  station.  She  ac- 
corded the  name  of  love  only  to  that  heroic 
sentiment  which  existed  in  France  in  the  days 
of  Henri  III  and  Bassompierre.  u Such  a 
love  was  not  daunted  by  vulgar,  every-day 
obstacles ; far  from  it — it  was  the  incentive 
to  great  exploits  and  deeds  of  daring.  What 
a pity  that  we  have  not  a court  like  that  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis  or  Louis  XIII ! I feel 
myself  equal  to  the  greatest  and  most  hazard- 
ous undertakings.  Had  I a king,  a man  of 
feeling  like  Louis  XIII,  sighing  at  my  feet, 
what  might  I not  make  of  him ! I would 
conduct  him  into  la  Vendee,  as  old  Baron 
de  Tolly  is  wont  to  say,  and  from  there  he 
would  reconquer  his  kingdom  ; no  more  talk 
of  a charter  then— and  Julien  should  second 
me.  What  does  he  lack  1 A name  and  for- 
tune. He  would  make  himself  a name,  the 
fortune  would  not  be  long  in  coming. 

“ Croisenois  lacks  nothing,  and  all  his  life 
long  will  be  only  a poor  duke  astride  the 
fence  between  the  Ultras  and  the  Liberals,  a 
cautious,  unenterprising  trimmer,  avoiding 
extremes  as  the  devil  does  holy  water,  and 
consequently  never  in  first  place. 

“ Where  is  the  great  deed  that  was  not  an 
extreme  in  the  beginning"?  It  is  only  after 
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it  lias  become  an  accomplished  fact  that  its 
possibility  becomes  evident  to  the  multitude. 
Yes?  it  is  love  with  all  its  miracles  whose 
reign  is  commencing  in  my  heart ; I feel  its 
vivifying  influence.  Heaven  owed  me  this 
. ri  ot  m vain  has  it  accumulated  on 
the  head  of  a single  individual  all  its  advan- 
tages. Each  of  my  days  henceforth  will  not 
be  a cold  and  colourless  copy  of  those  that 
have  gone  before.  There  is  grandeur  and 
audacity  in  the  very  fact  of  loving  a man  so 
far  beneath  me  in  social  station.  Will  he 
continue  to  be  worthy  of  me  ? At  the  first 
sign  of  weakness  I descry  in  him  I shall  dis- 
card him.  A young  lady  of  my  birth,  and 
with  the  chivalrous  character  that  people 
are  so  good  as  to  attribute  to  me  (according 
to  my  father),  must  not  behave  like  a dunce. 

« Is  not  that  the  role  that  I should  play  if 
I loved  the  Marquis  de  Croisenois  ? I should 
have  a new  edition  of  the  happiness  of  my 
cousins,  whom  I despise  so  thoroughly.  I 
know  in  advance  all  that  the  poor  Marquis 
would  say  to  me,  and  the  answers  I should 
make  him.  What  kind  of  love  is  it  that 
makes  one  yawn?  one  might  as  well  go  in 
for  religion  at  once.” 
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The  need  of  excitement , such  was  the  ruling  trait  in 
the  character  of  my  aunt,  the  beautiful  Marguerite 
de  Valois,  who  presently  married  the  King  of  Na- 
varre, who  now  reigns  over  France  under  the  title  of 
Henri  IV.  The  key  to  all  the  idiosyncrasies  of  that 
amiable  princess  may  be  found  in  her  passion  for 
gambling ; thence  the  continual  quarrels  and  recon- 
ciliations with  her  brothers  subsequent  to  her  six- 
teenth year.  But,  it  will  be  asked,  what  stake  has 
a young  girl  to  play  for?  Her  most  precious  posses- 
sion : her  reputation,  the  consideration  of  her  entire 
life. — Memoires  of  the  Due  d’AngoulOme,  Natural  Son 
of  Charles  IX. 

ETWEEN  Julien  and  me  there  is 
no  question  of  signing  a contract, 
no  notarial  interference;  all  is 
heroic,  all  will  be  the  result  of 

chance.  Apart  from  an  illustrious  name, 
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which  he  has  not,  it  is  the  love  of  Marguerite 
de  Valois  for  the  young  la  Mole,  the  most 
distinguished  man  of  his  time.  Is  it  my 
fault  if  the  young  men  of  the  court  are  such 
sticklers  for  propriety  and  turn  pale  at  any 
adventure  that  is  the  least  bit  out  of  the 
common?  A little  trip  to  Greece  or  Africa 
is  in  their  eyes  a most  daring  exploit,  and 
they  cannot  be  induced  to  undertake  it  un- 
less in  numerous  company.  As  soon  as  they 
are  alone  they  are  afraid,  not  of  the  Bedouin’s 
lance,  but  of  being  laughed  at,  and  this  fear 
makes  them  ridiculous. 

u My  little  Julien,  on  the  other  hand,  pre- 
fers to  rely  on  himself.  I don’t  think  it  ever 
occurred  to  that  vigorous  nature  to  ask 
countenance  or  assistance  from  another. 
He  despises  the  others,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I do  not  despise  him. 

u If,  with  his  poverty,  Julien  were  of  noble 
extraction,  my  love  for  him  would  be  no  more 
than  a vulgar  folly,  a stupid  mesalliance ; I 
would  have  none  of  it;  it  would  not  have 
those  inseparable  concomitants  of  a great 
passion,  the  immensity  of  the  difficulties  to 
overcome  and  the  unfathomable  uncertainty 
of  the  event.” 

Mile  de  la  Mole  was  so  preoccupied  with 
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these  sage  reflections  that  the  next  morning 
she  unsuspectingly  spoke  in  praise  of  Julien 
in  presence  of  M.  de  Croisenois  and  her 
brother.  She  displayed  such  eloquence  in 
handling  her  theme  that  her  auditors  were 
inclined  to  resent  it. 

u Beware  of  that  young  man  who  has  so 
much  energy,”  her  brother  exclaimed.  “If 
the  revolution  should  break  out  again  he  will 
send  us  all  to  the  guillotine.” 

She  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  answer 
this  remark,  and  hastened  to  change  the  sub- 
ject by  bantering  de  Croisenois  and  her 
brother  on  their  fear  of  energy. 

“ Will  you  forever  be  actuated,  gentlemen, 
by  dread  of  ridicule,  a monster  which  unfor- 
tunately perished  in  1816?” 

“ There  can  be  no  ridicule,”  said  M.  de  la 
Mole,  “in  a country  where  there  are  two 
parties.” 

His  daughter  saw  through  the  meaning  of 
his  allusion. 

“ So,  gentlemen,”  she  said  to  Julien’s  de- 
tractors, “ you  will  have  suffered  all  your  life- 
time from  your  fears,  and  when  all  is  done 
will  be  told : 


1 It  was  not  a wolf  ; ’t  was  but  his  shadow.  ’ ” 
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Soon  afterward  Mathilde  left  the  room. 
Her  brother’s  remark  had  given  her  a shock ; 
she  could  not  dismiss  it  from  her  mind  5 but 
the  next  day  she  saw  in  it  the  handsomest  of 
eulogies. 

“ His  energy  frightens  them,  in  this  age 
when  all  energy  is  dead.  I mean  to  tell  him 
what  my  brother  said ; I want  to  see  what 
answer  he  will  make.  But  I shall  wTait  for  a 
moment  when  I see  the  light  of  enthusiasm 
in  his  eyes.  He  cannot  speak  falsely  to  me 
then. 

“He  is  a Danton,  is  he?”  she  added  after 
a long  and  confused  reverie.  “ Well,  suppos- 
ing the  revolution  here  again,  what  role 
would  Croisenois  and  my  brother  play? 
The  answer  is  plain  as  day : the  role  of  noble 
resignation.  They  would  be  as  heroic  sheep, 
suffering  themselves  to  be  led  to  the  slaughter 
and  saying  never  a word.  Their  only  fear 
would  be  lest  they  might  not  die  quite 
decorouslv.  My  little  Julien,  if  he  saw  the 
faintest  chance  of  escape,  would  pistol  the 
Jacobin  sent  to  arrest  him.  He  has  no  feai 

of  being  ‘ bad  form,’  he  ! ” 

This  last  reflection  made  her  pensive ; it 
awoke  painful  memories  and  quenched  all 

her  audacity.  It  reminded  her  of  the  sai- 
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casms  of  MM.  de  Caylus,  de  Croisenois,  de 
Luz  and  her  brother.  These  gentlemen  were 
unanimous  in  sneering  at  Julien’s  humility 
and  hypocrisy — his  priestly  air. 

‘'But  what  do  all  their  sarcasms  prove,” 
she  reflected,  her  face  suddenly  brightening 
up  again,  u except  that  he  is  the  most  distin- 
guished man  we  have  seen  this  winter '?  Of 
what  consequence  are  his  defects,  his  little 
eccentricities  ¥ He  has  grandeur  of  soul,  and 
they  are  sore  over  it,  they  too,  who  are  or- 
dinarily so  indulgent  and  kind-hearted.  It 
is  true  that  he  is  poor,  and  studied  for  the 
priesthood  5 they  are  army  officers  and  had 
no  need  to  study  j their  lot  was  a more  com- 
fortable one. 

u In  spite  of  the  drawbacks  of  his  everlast- 
ing black  coat  and  sanctimonious  face,  that 
he  is  obliged  to  retain,  poor  fellow,  if  he  does 
not  wish  to  starve,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that 
his  merit  inspires  them  with  fear.  And  the 
sanctimonious  face,  he  puts  it  off  as  soon  as 
he  and  I are  alone  together  for  a few  minutes. 
And  if  one  of  those  gentlemen  chance  to  make 
a remark  that  he  considers  rather  fine,  to 
whom  does  he  look  for  approval  but  to 
Julien  ¥ Many  a time  I ’ve  noticed  that.  And 

yet  they  know  well  that  he  never  speaks  to 
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them  unless  he  is  spoken  to  first.  His  con- 
versation is  all  addressed  to  me.  He  knows 
that  I am  capable  of  comprehending  it.  In 
answering  them  he  uses  no  more  words  than 
politeness  absolutely  requires ; his  tone  is  one 
of  ceremonious  respect.  With  me  he  argues 
for  hours  at  a time ; he  never  seems  confident 
of  his  opinions  until  I have  given  them  my 
sanction.  He  has  the  respect  of  my  fathei, 
a superior  man  who  is  bound  to  raise  the 
fortunes  of  our  family  to  a splendid  altitude. 
Every  one  else  hates  him;  no  one  despises 
him — save  my  mother’s  goody-goody  friends.” 

The  Comte  de  Caylus  had,  or  feigned  to 
have,  a great  liking  for  horses ; a large  por- 
tion of  his  time  was  spent  in  his  stable,  where 
he  frequently  ate  his  breakfast.  This  passion, 
together  with  his  solemnity  (he  was  never 
known  to  laugh),  made  him  an  object  of 
great  consideration  among  his  friends:  he 
was  the  eagle  of  their  little  circle. 

As  soon  as  the  young  folks  were  assembled 
the  following  evening  behind  Mme  de  la 
Mole’s  bergere , Julien  being  absent,  M.  de 
Caylus,  aided  and  abetted  by  Croisenois 
and  Norbert,  commenced  a violent  diatribe 
against  Mathilde  for  her  good  opinion  of  the 
secretary,  and  that  without  the  least  lele- 
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vancy  and  almost  before  Mile  de  la  Mole  bad 
time  to  seat  berself.  She  saw  through  the 
artifice  at  once  and  was  delighted. 

“ There  they  are,”  she  said  to  herself,  “all 
banded  together  against  a man  of  genius 
who  has  scarcely  money  to  keep  himself  in 
clothes,  and  who  is  unable  to  reply  to  them 
except  so  far  as  he  is  questioned.  They  fear 
him  in  his  black  coat.  What  would  they  do 
if  he  wore  epaulettes  ? ” 

She  had  never  been  more  brilliant.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  the  engagement  she 
poured  in  upon  Caylus  and  his  auxiliaries 
volley  after  volley  of  good-natured  sarcasm. 
When  the  young  officers’  fire  of  repartee 
was  silenced : 

“Let  but  some  country  squire  from  the 
mountains  of  Franche-Comte  take  it  in  his 
head  that  M.  Sorel  is  his  natural  son,”  she 
said  to  the  Comte  de  Caylus,  “ and  give  him 
a name  and  a few  thousand  francs,  in  six 
weeks,  messieurs,  he  will  be  wearing  ruus- 
tachios  like  you ; in  six  months,  like  you,  he 
will  be  an  officer  of  hussars.  And  then  the 
grandeur  of  his  character  will  cease  to  be  a 
subject  of  ridicule.  I see  you  reduced,  Mon- 
sieur the  Duke  that  is  to  be,  to  this  time-worn 
and  unsubstantial  argument— the  superiority 
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of  the  nobility  of  the  court  over  that  of  the 
provinces.  Hut  what  will  yon  ha\e  to  say 
for  yourself  if  I cruelly  push  you  to  the  wall, 
by  assigning  to  our  secretary  as  father  a 
Spanish  duke,  a prisoner  of  war  at  Besan^on 
in  Napoleon’s  time,  who,  troubled  by  the  re- 
proaches of  his  conscience,  recognises  the 
young  man  on  his  death-bed  ? ” MM.  de 
Caylus  and  de  Croisenois  seemed  to  think 
that  all  these  suppositions  of  illegitimacy, 
coming  from  a young  lady,  were  in  lather 
poor  taste,  and  that  was  all  Mathilde  took  by 
her  argument. 

To  Norbert,  at  most  times  so  submissive, 
his  sister’s  words  were  so  full  of  significance 
that  he  assumed  an  air  of  severity  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  ill-suited  to  his  pleas- 
ant and  kindly  face.  He  ventured  to  put  in 
a few  words. 

“Are  you  ill,  my  friend?”  Mathilde  re- 
joined with  an  appearance  of  concern.  “ You 
cannot  be  quite  yourself  when  you  reply  to 
my  pleasantries  by  lecturing  me. 

“ What,  you  moralising ! are  you  looking 
for  an  appointment  as  prefet  ? ” 

Mathilde  quickly  forgot  the  glum  looks  of 
the  Comte  de  Caylus,  Norbert’ s displeasure, 
and  M.  de  Croisenois’  silent  annoyance.  She 
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had  to  come  to  a decision  in  regard  to  an  im- 
portant question  that  had  risen  in  her  mind. 

“ Julien  is  generally  frank  with  me/’  she 
said  to  herself.  “ What  a young  man  of  his 
age,  without  fortune  and  possessed  by  a con- 
suming ambition,  needs  is  a friend.  Perhaps 
I am  that  friend,  but  I can  detect  no  indica- 
tion of  love  in  him.  Surely,  with  his  fearless 
disposition,  if  he  were  in  love  with  me  he 
would  have  spoken  of  it.’7 

This  uncertainty,  this  self-questioning 
which  now  began  to  occupy  all  of  Mathilde’s 
unemployed  moments,  and  for  which  she  dis- 
covered fresh  arguments  as  often  as  Julien 
spoke  to  her,  resulted  in  dispelling  the 
ennui  to  which  she  was  so  subject. 

Daughter  of  a man  of  talent  who  was  likely 
some  day  to  be  minister  and  have  it  in  his 
power  to  restore  to  the  clergy  their  forfeited 
possessions,  Mile  de  la  Mole  while  an  inmate 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  had  been  the  object  of 
the  grossest  flattery.  This  is  an  evil  for 
which  there  is  no  remedy  in  after-life.  She 
had  been  told  that  because  of  her  advantages 
of  birth  and  fortune  her  lot  was  a happier  one 
than  her  companions’.  This  constitutes  the 
source  of  the  ennui  of  princes  and  of  all 
their  follies. 
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Mathilde  had  not  escaped  the  baleful  in- 
fluence of  this  idea.  It  is  difficult  for  a girl  of 
ten,  no  matter  how  sensible  she  may  be,  to 
resist  the  flatteries  of  an  entire  convent,  es- 
pecially when  they  apparently  have  so  much 
foundation  in  fact. 

From  the  moment  she  had  decided  that  she 
loved  Julien  she  ceased  to  suffer  from  ennui. 
Every  day  she  congratulated  herself  on  her 
happy  thought  in  granting  herself  the  indul- 
gence of  a great  passion.  “It  is  an  amuse- 
ment that  has  its  dangers/’  she  reflected. 
“ So  much  the  better  ! a thousand  times  the 
better ! 

“ Without  a passion  I shall  go  on  languish- 
ing in  ennui  during  the  best  period  of  my  life, 
from  sixteen  to  twenty.  Already  I have 
wasted  my  most  precious  years,  compelled 
for  my  sole  diversion  to  listen  to  the  drivel 
of  my  mother’s  friends,  whose  conduct  at 
Coblentz  in  1792,  if  report  speaks  truly,  was 
not  always  as  exemplary  as  their  professions 
of  to-day.” 

While  these  various  considerations  were 
acting  disastrously  on  Mathilde’s  peace  of 
mind,  Julien  was  unable  to  account  for  the 
long  scrutinising  glances  that  she  so  often 

bent  on  him.  He  discerned  an  increase  of 
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coldness  in  Comte  Norbert’s  manner  toward 
him,  and  MM.  de  Caylus,  de  Lnz  and  de 
Croisenois  were  even  more  supercilious  than 
before.  But  that  he  was  accustomed  to. 
The  phenomenon  was  apt  to  manifest  itself 
most  distinctly  at  the  termination  of  an  even- 
ing when  he  had  been  more  brilliant  than 
befitted  his  position.  But  for  the  marked 
preference  shown  him  by  Matliilde  and  his 
curiosity  to  see  how  the  affair  would  end,  he 
would  have  avoided  making  one  of  the  pro- 
cession when  after  dinner  the  brilliant  and 
mustached  young  gentlemen  made  their  way 
to  the  garden  in  Mile  de  la  Mole’s  train. 

“ Yes,  I can  no  longer  be  blind  to  the  fact,” 
Julien  told  himself,  “ Mile  de  la  Mole  has  a 
very  strange  way  of  looking  at  me.  But 
even  when  her  handsome  blue  eyes  are  fixed 
on  me  with  most  abandon,  they  always  seem 
to  me  to  be  trying  to  read  the  secrets  of  my 
heart.  Can  that  be  love  ? How  different  the 
looks  of  Mme  de  Renal ! ” 

One  afternoon  Julien,  who  had  accom- 
panied M.  de  la  Mole  to  his  study,  returned 
swiftly  to  the  garden.  As  he  approached  the 
group  comprising  Mathilde  and  her  admirers 
he  caught  a few  words  spoken  in  a louder 

tone  of  voice  than  usual.  She  was  teasing 
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her  brother.  Julien  twice  heard  his  name 
uttered  distinctly.  A deep  silence  settled 
upon  the  assemblage  at  his  appearance  j all 
their  efforts  to  break  it  were  abortive.  Mile 
de  la  Mole  and  her  brother  were  too  preoc- 
cupied to  find  another  topic  of  conversation. 
MM.  de  Caylus,  de  Luz,  de  Oroisenois  and  a 
friend  of  theirs  were  more  frigid  than  an  ice- 
berg. He  beat  a retreat. 
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XLIII 

A CONSPIRACY 

Meaningless  remarks,  chance  meetings,  to  the  im- 
aginative man  with  a spark  of  fire  in  his  heart 
become  proofs  of  the  most  convincing  nature. 

Schiller. 

HE  next  day  he  again  detected 
Norbert  and  his  sister  talking  of 
him.  His  approach  was  succeeded 
by  a silence  intense  as  that  of  the 
preceding  day.  His  suspicions  extended  to 
all  lengths.  “ Have  these  agreeable  young 
people  concerted  measures  to  make  a fool  of 
me  ? It  cannot  be  denied  that  that  is  a far 
more  natural  explanation  than  that  Mile  de 
la  Mole  should  have  conceived  a passion  for 
a poor  beggar  of  a secretary.  In  the  first 
place,  have  those  people  passions  ? Mystifi- 
cation is  their  forte.  They  are  jealous  of  my 
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poor  little  superiority  in  language.  Jeal- 
ousy, that  is  another  of  their  foibles.  All  is 
explained  on  that  supposition.  Mile  de  la 
Mole  would  persuade  me  that  she  distin- 
guishes me,  simply  that  she  may  afford  me 
as  a spectacle  to  her  suitor.” 

This  cruel  suspicion  effected  an  entire 
change  in  Julien’s  attitude.  His  reflections 
found  his  heart  occupied  by  the  commence- 
ment of  a love  which  it  cost  them  no  trouble 
to  destroy.  That  love  was  only  founded  on 
Mathilde’s  rare  beauty,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  on  her  queenly  manners  and  the 
elegance  of  her  attire.  In  that  respect  J ulien 
was  still  a parvenu.  We  are  told  there  is 
nothing  that  so  excites  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  an  intelligent  peasant  who  has 
succeeded  in  raising  himself  to  the  upper 
strata  of  society  as  a pretty  woman  of  the 
world  of  fashion.  It  was  not  Mathilde’s 
mental  attributes  that  had  set  Julien  dream- 
ing such  dreams  of  late.  He  was  sensible 
enough  to  understand  that  that  character 
was  an  unknown  quantity  to  him.  All  that 
he  had  seen  of  it  thus  far  might  be  merely  a 
sham. 

For  instance,  nothing  in  the  world  would 

have  induced  Mathilde  to  absent  herself  from 
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church  on  Sundays,  and  even  on  week-days 
she  was  a more  or  less  regular  attendant  in 
company  with  her  mother.  Should  any  in- 
cautious wight  in  the  drawing-room  of  the 
Hotel  de  la  Mole  forget  where  he  was  and 
venture  on  a remark  that  savoured,  however 
remotely,  of  disrespect  to  Church  and  State, 
Mathilde  immediately  became  frostily  digni- 
fied. Her  expression,  but  now  so  gay  and 
sportive,  assumed  the  rigid  impassiveness  of 
an  old  family  portrait. 

But  Julien  had  ascertained  that  she  had 
alwavs  in  her  chamber  a volume  or  two  of 
Voltaire’s  most  philosophic  writings.  He 
himself  was  accustomed  now  and  then  to 
abstract  a volume  of  the  splendidly  bound 
edition  we  have  mentioned.  By  slightly 
separating  the  tomes  from  one  another  he 
concealed  the  absence  of  the  one  he  borrowed, 
but  ere  long  he  perceived  that  Voltaire  had 
another  reader.  He  had  recourse  to  a strat- 
agem he  had  learned  while  at  the  seminary  : 
he  stretched  horse-hairs  over  the  volumes 
that  he  supposed  might  interest  Mile  de  la 
Mole.  They  disappeared  and  were  gone  for 
weeks. 

M.  de  la  Mole,  provoked  with  his  book- 
seller, who  sent  him  all  the  “ false  memoirs,” 
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instructed  Julien  to  see  that  he  was  kept 
supplied  with  the  latest  publications  of  in- 
terest. In  order  that  the  poison  might  not 
be  diffused  through  the  household,  however, 
the  secretary  had  orders  to  deposit  these 
books  in  a small  bookcase  that  stood  in  the 
Marquis’  own  bedroom.  He  soon  noticed 
that  such  of  these  works  as  were  written  in 
a spirit  of  hostility  to  the  throne  and  altar 
had  a way  of  mysteriously  disappearing.  It 
certainly  wTas  not  Norbert  who  read  them. 

Julien,  perhaps  attaching  more  importance 
to  this  incident  than  it  deserved,  credited 
Mile  de  la  Mole  with  a Machiavelian  duplicity. 
This  hypothetical  dishonesty  was  a charm  in 
his  eyes,  almost  the  only  mental  charm  he 
allowed  her.  It  was  her  disgust  with  hy- 
pocrisy and  the  canting  twaddle  which  she 
heard  so  much  of  that  led  her  into  this 
wrong-doing.  He  was  excited  by  his  imag- 
ination rather  than  carried  away  by  his  love. 

It  was  after  indulging  in  long  and  fre- 
quent reveries  on  the  elegance  of  Mile  de  la 
Mole’s  form,  the  exquisite  taste  of  her  gowns, 
the  whiteness  of  her  hand,  the  beauty  of  her 
arm,  the  graceful  abandon  of  her  movements, 
that  he  came  to  the  conclusion  he  was  in 
love  with  her.  Then,  to  complete  the  spell, 
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lie  thought  he  detected  in  her  a Catherine  de 
Medicis.  Nothing  was  too  deep  or  too  wicked 
for  the  character  he  endowed  her  with.  She 
was  the  equal  of  the  Maslons,  the  Frilairs, 
and  the  Castanedes,  whose  abilities  he  had 
admired  so  in  his  youth.  In  one  word,  she 
was  in  his  eyes  the  living  embodiment  of 
Paris. 

Was  there  ever  anything  so  absurd  as  to 
suppose  that  depth  and  wickedness  constitute 
part  of  the  Parisian  character  ? 

“ It  is  impossible  that  the  clique  is  making 
game  of  me,”  thought  Julien.  The  reader 
should  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  him 
by  this  time  to  imagine  the  expression  of 
sombre  and  cold  disdain  with  which  his  looks 
encountered  Mathilde’s.  The  assurances  of 
friendship  that  Mile  de  la  Mole  in  her  sur- 
prise ventured  to  proffer  were  repulsed  with 
bitter  irony. 

Piqued  by  such  unaccountable  behaviour, 
the  young  girl,  naturally  cold  and  unimpres- 
sionable, weary  of  her  surroundings,  whose 
intellectual  qualities  predominated  . over 
those  of  her  heart,  became  as  impassioned 
as  it  was  in  her  nature  to  be.  But  piide 
also  occupied  an  important  place  in  Ma- 
thilde’s make-up,  and  she  witnessed  with  a 
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sombre  melancholy  the  birth  of  a sentiment 
that  must  place  all  her  happiness  at  the 
mercy  of  another. 

Julien  had  sufficiently  profited  by  his  op- 
portunities since  his  arrival  at  Paris  to  see 
that  her  melancholy  was  not  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  which  is  inspired  by  ennui. 
Whereas  she  had  formerly  been  eager  in 
her  pursuit  of  diversions  of  every  kind,  she 
now  avoided  them. 

French  music  was  particularly  tiresome  to 
Matliilde,  and  yet  Julien,  who  made  it  a 
practice  to  go  every  night  and  witness  the 
exit  of  the  fashionable  folks  from  the  opera, 
noticed  that  she  was  one  of  the  most  regular 
attendants  there.  He  thought  he  could  see 
that  she  had  lost  something  of  that  serene 
composure  that  had  hitherto  characterised 
all  her  actions.  She  frequently  retorted  on 
her  friends  with  pleasantries  calculated  to 
wound  their  feelings,  so  energetic  was  their 
sarcasm.  It  seemed  to  him  that  she  must 
have  taken  a dislike  to  the  Marquis  de  Croi- 
senois.  “I  wonder  at  the  young  man!” 
thought  J ulien.  “ He  must  be  tremendously 
fond  of  money,  else  he  would  give  that  girl 
and  her  gold  the  cold  shoulder.”  And  as  lor 
himself,  indignant  to  see  the  contumely  with 
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which  she  treated  members  of  his  sex,  he  in- 
fused more  coldness  than  ever  into  his  man- 
lier toward  her.  He  sometimes  went  so  far 
in  answering  her  questions  as  to  forget  his 
politeness. 

Notwithstanding  his  firm  resolve  not  to  be 
the  dupe  of  Mathilde’s  marks  of  interest, 
there  were  times  when  they  were  so  evident, 
and  she  herself  appeared  so  distractingly 
pretty,  that  Julien,  from  whose  eyes  the 
scales  were  beginning  to  fall,  was  in  a 
quandary  how  to  act. 

u Those  young  men,  with  their  wealth  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  must  in  the  end 
triumph  over  my  poverty  and  inexperience,77 
he  said  to  himself ; “ I must  clear  out  and 
make  an  end  to  this  business.77  The  Mar- 
quis had  recently  intrusted  to  him  the  charge 
of  a number  of  houses  and  small  farms  that 
he  owned  in  lower  Languedoc.  A journey 
was  necessary ; M.  de  la  Mole  was  with  diffi- 
culty induced  to  give  his  consent.  Except- 
ing in  matters  connected  with  his  political 
ambition,  Julien  was  become  a second  self  to 
him. 

u A f ter  all,  I can7t  see  that  they  have  had 
much  the  best  of  me,77  said  Julien  to  him- 
self, as  he  made  ready  for  his  departure. 
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“Whether  Mile  de  la  Mole  was  acting  in 
good  faith,  or  whether  her  behaviour  toward 
those  gentlemen  was  a feint  designed  to 
throw  me  off  my  guard,  I have  no  reason  to 
complain  ; I have  been  amused. 

“ If  there  is  not  a conspiracy  on  foot 
against  the  carpenter’s  son,  Mile  de  la  Mole’s 
conduct  is  certainly  inexplicable,  but  no  less 
so  toward  me  than  toward  the  Marquis  de 
Croisenois.  Yesterday,  for  instance,  she 
showed  him  her  teeth  in  an  unmistakable 
manner,  and  I had  the  pleasure  of  putting 
the  nose  out  of  joint  for  a young  gentleman 
as  rich  and  noble  as  I am  poor  and  low-born. 
That  is  the  most  glorious  of  my  triumphs; 
the  thought  of  it  will  cheer  me  in  my  post- 
chaise  while  bowling  along  the  level  roads  of 
Languedoc.” 

He  had  tried  to  keep  his  departure  secret, 
but  Mathilde  knew  as  well  as  he  did  that  he 
was  to  leave  Paris  on  the  following  day,  and 
be  away  for  a long  time.  She  alleged  a vio- 
lent headache,  that  was  aggravated  by  the 
light  and  heat  of  the  salon.  She  walked  for 
a long  time  in  the  garden,  and  was  so  vi- 
ciously sarcastic  toward  Norbert,  M.  de  Croi- 
senois, Caylus,  de  Luz  and  some  other  young 
men  who  had  dined  at  the  house  that  day 
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that  she  drove  them  all  away.  She  cast 
strange  looks  at  Julien. 

“ Those  looks  may  be  acting/7  Julien 
thought,  “but  that  hurried  respiration,  that 
evident  disturbance  of  all  her  being ! Bah  ! 77 
he  said  to  himself,  “who  am  I to  pretend  to 
pass  an  opinion  on  such  matters  ? Don’t  you 
know,  my  friend,  that  you  are  dealing  with 
the  sublimest,  deepest  and  most  artful  woman 
in  all  Paris  ? That  heaving  bosom,  that  was 
so  near  producing  an  impression  on  me,  she 
learned  the  trick  of  it  from  Leontine  Fay, 
whom  she  admires  so.77 

They  were  alone ; the  conversation  lan- 
guished. “No!  Julien  cares  nothing  for 
me,77  Mathilde,  thoroughly  unhappy,  told 
herself. 

As  he  was  taking  leave  of  her  she  seized 
him  violently  by  the  coat-sleeve. 

“You  will  receive  a letter  from  me  this 
evening,77  she  said  to  him,  in  a voice  so 
changed  as  hardly  to  be  recognisable.  J ulien 
was  deeply  affected. 

“My  father  has  a high  appreciation  of 
your  services/7  she  continued.  “You  must 
not  go  away  to-morrow ; find  a pretext  of 
some  sort  for  remaining.77  And  she  turned 

and  left  him  on  a run. 
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She  presented  a charming  picture.  No 
one  could  display  a prettiei  foot,  and  she  ran 
with  a grace  that  enraptured  Julien,  but  I 
defy  you  to  guess  what  was  his  second 
thought  when  she  had  vanished  from  his 
sight.  He  was  displeased  with  the  imperious 
tone  in  which  she  had  uttered  the  words  you 
must  not  Louis  XV,  as  he  lay  dying,  took 
umbrage  at  the  expression  you  must  used  in- 
advertently by  his  first  physician,  and  yet 
Louis  XV  was  no  parvenu. 

An  hour  later  a lackey  handed  Julien  a 
letter;  it  was  a declaration  of  love  in  so 
many  words. 

“ The  style  is  not  so  affected  as  it  might 
be/'  said  Julien  to  himself,  trying  to  conceal 
the  delight  which  brought  an  involuntary 
smile  to  his  lips  under  a show  of  critical 
acumen. 

“So,  at  last  I/'  he  suddenly  burst  out, 
unable  to  restrain  his  passion,  “I,  a poor 
peasant,  have  a declaration  of  love  from  a 
great  lady ! 

“As  for  my  part  in  the  performance,  it 
has  not  been  so  badly  played,"  he  added, 
exerting  himself  to  keep  his  joy  within 
bounds.  “ I have  managed  to  maintain  my 
dignity— I have  made  no  profession  of  love." 
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He  applied  himself  to  studying  the  writ- 
ing • Mile  de  la  Mole  wrote  a charming  little 
English  hand.  He  felt  the  need  of  physical 
exercise  as  a distraction  from  a joy  that 
bordered  on  delirium. 

“Your  departure  compels  me  to  speak  — 
I cannot  endure  the  thought  that  I am  to 
see  you  no  more—” 

A thought  struck  Julien  with  the  force  of 
a discovery,  interrupting  his  examination 
of  Mathilde’s  letter  and  redoubling  his  de- 
light. “I  am  victorious  over  the  Marcpiis 
de  Croisenois,”  he  exclaimed,  “I,  who  am 
unable  to  talk  on  any  but  serious  topics! 
And  he  is  such  a lady-killer ! he  has  a mus- 
tache and  a pretty  uniform,  and  is  always 
prepared  with  a polite  and  witty  speech  at 
the  right  moment.” 

It  was  a delicious  moment  for  J ulien ; he 
strolled  haphazard  up  and  down  the  garden 
paths  in  an  ecstasy  of  bliss. 

Later  on  he  went  up-stairs  to  his  office  and 
announced  his  presence  to  the  Marquis,  who, 
fortunately,  had  not  gone  out  that  evening. 
Displaying  some  legal  documents  just  re- 
ceived from  Normandy,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  convincing  his  employer  that  the  litiga- 
tion there  required  Lis  presence  and  that 
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he  would  be  obliged  to  defer  his  trip  to 
Languedoc. 

“ I am  glad  that  you  are  not  going,”  the 
Marquis  said  when  they  had  finished  dis- 
cussing business  matters;  “I  like  to  have 
you  with  me.”  Julien  left  the  room;  his 
protector’s  words  galled  him. 

“ And  I am  about  to  seduce  his  daughter  ! 
perhaps  destroy  all  chance  of  the  marriage 
with  the  Marquis  de  Croisenois  that  he  is 
looking  forward  to  so  expectantly  ! If  he  is 
not  to  be  a duke,  at  least  his  daughter  will 
be  entitled  to  a tabouret.”  He  was  almost 
tempted  to  start  for  Languedoc  in  spite  of 
Mathilde’s  letter  and  the  explanations  he  had 
just  made  to  her  father.  But  his  virtuous 
fit  was  not  of  long  duration. 

“Really,”  he  said  to  himself,  “it  is  expect- 
ing a little  too  much  of  me  that  I,  a plebeian, 
should  show  pity  to  people  of  their  rank ; I, 
whom  the  Due  de  Chaulnes  calls  a domestic  ! 
How  does  the  Marquis  increase  his  immense 
fortune?  by  gambling  in  government  stock 
on  the  strength  of  political  information  that 
he  picks  up  at  the  Chateau.  And  am  I, 
placed  by  a cruel  Providence  in  a position 
inferior  to  my  desert,  endowed  with  lofty 
aspirations  and  an  income  barely  sufficient 
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to  keep  me  from  starving,  to  deny  myself  a 
pleasure  tliat  comes  to  me  unsought  ? a cool 
spring  that  offers  itself  to  allay  my  thirst  in 
the  burning  desert  of  mediocrity  through 
which  I am  toiling  so  painfully?  Faith,  I 
am  no  such  fool.  1 Every  one  for  himself/ 
that  is  my  motto  in  this  arid  waste  of  selfish- 
ness that  is  called  life.” 

And  he  called  to  mind  certain  contemp- 
tuous looks  that  had  been  cast  on  him  by 
Mine  de  la  Mole  and  the  ladies  her  friends. 
The  thought  of  the  pleasure  there  would 
be  in  triumphing  over  the  Marquis  de  Croi- 
senois  completed  the  repulse  of  this  not  very 
formidable  attack  of  virtue. 

“ How  I wish  he  would  show  a little 
spirit ! ” said  Julien ; “I  could  give  him  a 
sample  of  my  swordsmanship  now  with  a 
good  grace.  Until  now  I have  been  a poor 
scribe,  basely  abusing  my  little  courage; 
that  letter  makes  me  his  equal. 

“ Yes,”  he  continued,  very  slowly  and  with 
infinite  gusto,  u our  merits  have  been 
weighed,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  and  the  poor 
carpenter  of  the  Jura  has  not  been  found 
wanting. 

“ Good  ! ” he  exclaimed,  “that  gives  me  a 

hint  for  the  signature  of  my  reply.  You 
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are  not  to  imagine,  Mile  de  la  Mole, 
that  I am  forgetful  of  my  calling.  You 
shall  he  made  to  understand  that  it  is  for 
the  son  of  a carpenter  you  are  betraying  the 
descendant  of  the  illustrious  Guy  de  Croi- 
senois,  who  fought  in  the  crusades  at  the  side 
of  St.  Louis.” 

He  could  not  contain  his  joy,  and  was 
obliged  to  descend  to  the  garden.  His  cham- 
ber, where  he  had  locked  himself  in,  seemed 
to  him  so  contracted  that  he  could  not 
breathe  in  it. 

“I,  poor  peasant  of  the  Jura,”  he  kept  re- 
peating to  himself,  “ I,  condemned  always  to 
wear  this  hateful  black  coat ! had  I only  been 
born  twenty  years  sooner  I too  might  have 
worn  the  uniform.  In  those  days  a man  of 
my  capacity  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  was 
either  dead  or  a general.”  The  letter,  that 
he  held  crumpled  in  his  hand,  gave  him  the 
port  and  aspect  of  a hero.  “ Now,  it  is  true, 
there  are  men  of  forty  wearing  this  same 
black  coat  who  have  the  cordon  bleu  and  en- 
joy a salary  of  a hundred  thousand  francs,  as 
witness  His  Grace  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais. 

“Well!”  he  continued  with  a Mephisto- 
phelian  laugh,  “ I have  more  sense  than  Croi- 
senois  and  his  friends ; I know  how  to  select 
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the  uniform  that  best  befits  my  time.”  And 
he  was  conscious  of  an  increase  in  his  ambi- 
tion and  his  attachment  to  the  cloth.  “ Think 
of  the  cardinals  of  lowlier  birth  than  I and 
who  have  ruled  great  empires ! my  com- 
patriot Granvelle,  for  instance.” 

lhe  young  man’s  excitement  gradually 
subsided  and  his  customary  caution  resumed 
its  sway.  He  said  to  himself,  like  Tartufe, 
his  great  exemplar,  whose  role  he  knew  by 
heart : 

“ Je  puis  croire  ces  mots,  un  artifice  honnete. 

• • ••••.. 

Je  ne  me  firai  pas  a des  propos  si  doux, 

QuJun  peu  de  ses  faveurs,  apres  quoi  je  soupire, 

Ne  vienne  m’assurer  tout  ce  qu’ils  m’ont  pu  dire.” 

Tartufe,  Act  IV,  Scene  V. 

“Tartufe  also  was  ruined  by  a woman, 
and  he  was  as  wide-awake  as  most  men— 
My  answer  may  be  made  public— for  which 
we  have  a remedy,”  he  added,  enunciating 
his  words  slowly  and  in  a tone  of  suppressed 
malignity — “ we  will  commence  it  with  a few 
of  the  most  ardent  phrases  from  the  sublime 
Mathilde’s  epistle. 

“Yes,  but  suppose  four  of  M.  de  Croi- 
senois’  lackeys  fall  on  me  and  forcibly  take 

from  me  the  original. 
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“No,  for  I always  go  armed,  and  it  is 
known  that  I have  a way  of  shooting  lack- 
eys. 

“ Well,  say  that  one  of  them  is  more  cour- 
ageous than  the  rest;  he  tackles  me.  He 
has  been  promised  a hundred  napoleons.  I 
kill  or  wound  him ; very  good,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  they  want.  I am  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison ; I appear  at  the  bar  of 
the  criminal  court,  where  I receive  a perfectly 
fair  and  impartial  trial  at  the  hands  of  my 
judges,  and  am  sent  to  Poissy  to  keep  com- 
pany with  MM.  Fontan  and  Magalon.  I shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  forming  the  acquaint- 
ance of  four  hundred  tatterdemalions,  the 
dregs  of  Paris.  Well,  I shall  have  pity  for 
the  fellows  ! ” he  cried,  rising  with  an  impet- 
uous movement.  “Have  they  any  for  the 
people  of  the  third  estate  when  they  have 
them  in  their  power?”  After  these  reflec- 
tions his  gratitude  toward  M.  de  la  Mole, 
traces  of  which  had  remained  with  him  thus 
far  in  spite  of  himself,  troubled  him  no 
further. 

“ But  softly,  my  fine  gentlemen,  softly ; I 
see  through  your  little  Machiavelian  artifice ; 
it  is  as  shrewd  as  anything  ever  conceived 

by  the  Abbe  Maslon  or  M.  Castanede  at  the 
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seminary.  Tou  will  take  from  me  the  in- 
criminating letter  and  my  case  will  be  a 
repetition  of  Colonel  Caron’s  at  Colmar. 

One  moment,  gentlemen  ; I am  going  to 
send  that  all-important  letter  under  seal  to 
M.  1 Abbe  Pirard.  He  is  an  honest  man,  a 
Jansenist,  and  therefore  not  to  be  purchased. 
Yes,  but  he  opens  letters—  I think  I will 
send  Mile  Matkilde’s  epistle  to  Fouque.” 

The  historian  is  bound  to  admit  that  Ju- 
lien’s  expression  was  diabolical,  his  face  hid- 
eous to  behold;  every  feature  seemed  to 
exhale  venomous  malignity.  He  might  have 
served  as  a model  to  a painter  of  man  war- 
ring single-handed  against  society. 

u Anx  armes!”  he  cried.  He  cleared  the 
steps  of  the  porch  of  the  hotel  at  a single 
bound,  and  an  instant  later  burst  like  a tor- 
nado into  the  booth  of  the  public  scrivener 
farther  down  the  street ; the  man  was  scared 
almost  out  of  his  wits.  “Here,  copy  that,” 
he  said,  giving  him  Mile  de  la  Mole’s  letter. 

While  the  scrivener  was  busy  with  his  task 
he  himself  sat  down  and  indited  a letter  to 
Fouque,  requesting  him  to  preserve  carefully 
the  valuable  package  he  was  sending  him. 

“ But  that  won’t  do,”  he  said  to  himself,  de- 
sisting from  his  writing ; u the  cabinet  noir  at 
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tlie  post-office  will  open  my  letter,  and  any 
one  can  guess  at  the  result— no,  no,  gentle- 
men.77 He  went  to  the  shop  of  a Protestant 
bookseller  and  purchased  a huge  Bible,  made 
a neat  incision  in  one  of  the  covers  and  con- 
cealed Mathilde’s  missive  in  it,  had  the  whole 
securely  wrapped,  and  sent  off  the  package 
by  the  diligence,  addressed  to  one  of  Fouque7s 
workmen  whose  name  not  a soul  in  Paris 
knew. 
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What  perplexity  ! What  sleepless  nights  ! Great 
heavens  ! shall  I make  myself  an  object  of  contempt? 
He  himself  will  despise  me.  But  he  is  about  to  go 
away.— Alfred  de  Musset. 


^ATHILDE’S  letter  had  cost  her  a 
violent  mental  conflict  before  she 
wrote  it.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  interest  she 
felt  in  Julien,  it  quickly  came  to  dominate 
the  pride  which,  for  as  long  as  she  could 
remember,  had  been  the  ruling  sentiment  of 
her  being.  The  ice  of  that  cold  and  haughty 
soul  was  for  the  first  time  melted  by  a feel- 
ing akin  to  passion.  But  if  her  pride  were 
crushed,  its  habit  and  controlling  influence 
remained.  Two  months  of  conflict  and  new 
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sensations  had  re-created,  so  to  speak,  lier 
moral  nature. 

She  believed  she  saw  a prospect  of  happi- 
ness before  her.  For  a long  time  her  fear- 
less spirit  and  superior  intellect  contended 
with  the  sentiment  of  vulgar  duty.  She 
entered  her  mother’s  room  one  morning  at 
seven  o’clock,  begging  that  she  might  be  al- 
lowed to  retire  to  Villequier.  The  Marquise 
did  not  deign  to  answer  her,  only  bade  her 
go  back  to  bed.  That  was  the  last  expiring 
effort  of  conventional  common  sense  and 
deference  to  received  opinion. 

The  fear  of  being  talked  of  and  of  run- 
ning counter  to  the  ideas  held  sacred  by  her 
friends  Cajdus,  de  Luz,  Croisenois  and  the 
rest  did  not  figure  in  her  calculations  to  anv 
great  extent ; men  of  their  stamp  seemed  to 
her  somehow  incapable  of  comprehending 
her;  she  would  have  consulted  them  if  she 
had  been  about  to  purchase  a house  or  a 
pair  of  horses.  Her  only  real  alarm  was 
lest  Julien  might  be  dissatisfied  with  her. 

And  perhaps,  too,  he  was  not  the  superior 
man  that  he  appeared  to  be  ? 

There  was  nothing  she  abhorred  like  weak- 
ness of  character  • it  was  her  sole  objection 

to  the  handsome  young  men  who  fluttered 
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round  her.  The  more  they  cracked  their 
jokes  at  the  expense  of  unfashionable  folks, 
or  at  those  who  attempted  to  be  fashionable 
and  failed,  the  more  they  sank  in  her  esteem. 

They  were  brave,  and  that  was  all  they 
had  to  recommend  them.  ‘‘And  brave  in 
what  way?”  she  asked  herself;  “they  will 
not  flinch  from  a duel,  but  the  duel  is  only 
an  empty  ceremony.  Everything  is  arranged 
beforehand,  even  what  the  victim  is  to  say  in 
falling.  Stretched  on  the  sward,  his  hand 
pressed  to  his  heart,  he  murmurs  a word  of 
generous  forgiveness  for  his  adversary  and 
a farewell  for  some  fair  one,  often  existing 
only  in  imagination,  or  who  attends  the  ball 
the  evening  of  her  lover’s  death  in  order  that 
her  absence  may  not  create  suspicion. 

“ They  will  brave  danger  at  the  head  of  a 
steel-clad  squadron,  but  what  of  the  peril 
that  comes  on  them  when  they  are  alone  and 
unprepared,  in  all  its  naked  ugliness ! 

“ Ah  ! ” Mathilde  continued,  “ there  were 
men  at  the  court  of  Henri  III  the  nobility 
of  whose  character  was  commensurate  with 
that  of  their  birth.  If  Julien  had  served  at 
Jarnac  or  Moncontour  I should  have  no 
further  doubts.  In  those  days,  when  deeds 
counted  and  not  words,  Frenchmen  were  not 
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dolls.  On  the  day  of  battle  they  were  always 
gayer  and  more  cheerful  than  on  other  days. 

“ Their  life  was  not  cabined  and  confined 
like  an  Egyptian  mummy,  in  swaddlings 
common  to  all,  always  the  same.  Yes/’  she 
added,  “ one  needed  more  real  courage  then 
to  leave  the  Hotel  de  Soissons,  where  dwelt 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  alone,  at  eleven  o’clock 
at  night,  than  he  would  require  to-day  to 
make  a journey  through  Algeria.  A man’s 
life  was  a succession  of  hazards.  Now  civ- 
ilisation has  eliminated  hazard  from  the 
scheme  of  our  existence,  life  has  no  more 
surprises  for  us.  Originality  in  conversa- 
tion is  greeted  with  expressions  of  wonder 
and  admiration  $ for  the  unexpected  in  our 
daily  affairs  there  is  no  act  of  cowardice  that 
our  terrors  do  not  excuse.  Degenerate  and 
tiresome  age  ! What  would  Boniface  de  la 
Mole  have  said  could  he  have  risen  from  his 
grave  in  1793  and  seen  seventeen  of  his 
descendants  allow  themselves  to  be  unresist- 
ingly captured  and  led  away,  like  sheep,  to 
be  guillotined  two  days  later  ? Their  death 
was  certain,  but  it  would  have  been  a breach 
of  good  manners  to  defend  themselves  and 
kill  a Jacobin  or  two.  In  the  good  old  times, 
wdien  Boniface  de  la  Mole  was  alive,  Julien 
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would  have  been  the  cavalry  major  and  my 
brother  the  young  priest,  decent  of  life,  with 
mildness  in  his  eye  and  persuasion  on  his 
tongue.” 

A few  months  previously  Mathilde  had 
abandoned  all  hope  of  ever  encountering  a 
man  unlike  the  universal  type.  She  had 
found  a certain  amount  of  satisfaction  in 
corresponding  with  some  of  her  young  male 
accpiaintances.  This  unconventional  pro- 
ceeding, so  imprudent  on  the  part  of  a young 
girl,  might  result  in  disgracing  her  forever 
in  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Croisenois,  the  Due  de 
Chaulnes  his  father,  and  the  latter’s  entire 
connection,  who,  seeing  the  projected  mar- 
riage broken  off,  would  naturallv  wish  to 
know  the  reason.  In  those  days  Mathilde 
always  passed  a sleepless  night  after  writing 
one  of  her  letters.  But  those  letters  were 
only  answers. 

In  the  present  case  she  had  dared  to  con- 
fess that  she  loved.  She  had  written  first 
(dreadful  thought !)  to  a man  immeasurably 
her  social  inferior. 

This  circumstance,  in  case  of  discovery, 
insured  everlasting  dishonour  as  her  portion. 
Which  of  her  mother’s  many  friends  would 

be  brave  enough  to  take  her  part?  What 
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polite  falsehood  would  her  relatives  invent 
to  mitigate  the  horrible  scandal  circulating 
among  the  salons? 

To  speak  was  bad  enough,  but  to  write ! 
u There  are  things  that  no  one  commits  to 
paper/’  Napoleon  exclaimed  when  he  was 
told  of  the  capitulation  of  Baylen.  And  it 
was  Julien  who  had  told  her  that  anecdote  ! 
as  if  teaching  her  a lesson  in  advance. 

But  that  was  nothing ; Mathilde  had  other 
and  deeper  causes  for  anxiety.  Forgetful 
of  the  terrible  effect  upon  society,  of  the  in- 
effaceable stain  she  was  placing  on  her  own 
name  while  outraging  her  caste,  she  was 
about  to  write  to  a man  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent nature  from  Croisenois,  Caylus  and  the 
rest. 

The  profundity  of  Julien’s  character  and 
its  inscrutable  mystery  would  have  alarmed 
her,  even  while  contracting  with  him  the  re- 
lations of  ordinary  acquaintanceship.  And 
here  she  was,  about  to  constitute  him  her 
lover,  perhaps  her  master  ! 

“What  will  not  his  pretensions  be  if  he 
ever  gets  me  in  his  power  ? Well,  I will  say, 
like  Medea,  Among  perils  so  great  and  numer- 
ous, there  remains  to  me  myself.” 

Julien  had  no  respect  for  nobility  of  birth, 
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she  reflected.  And,  worse  yet,  perhaps  he 
had  no  love  for  her! 

In  these  last  moments  of  hideous  doubt 
considerations  of  feminine  pride  presented 
themselves.  u Everything  should  be  abnor- 
mal in  the  lot  of  a girl  like  me/’  Mathilde 
petulantly  exclaimed.  Matters  were  at  this 
pass  with  her  when  the  intelligence  of  Juli- 
en’s  departure  brought  things  to  a crisis. 

(Characters  like  hers  are  fortunately  very 
rare.) 

Late  that  evening  the  shrewd  device  oc- 
curred to  Julien  of  having  the  heaviest  of 
his  trunks  carried  down  to  the  porter’s 
lodge ; the  valet  whom  he  summoned  to  per- 
form this  service  was  the  lover  of  Mile  de  la 
Mole’s  maid.  11  The  manoeuvre  may  have  no 
result,”  he  said  to  himself,  “ but  if  it  succeeds 
she  will  think  I have  gone.”  Rejoicing  in 
his  pleasantry,  he  went  to  bed  and  slept 
soundly.  Mathilde  never  closed  an  eye. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  following  morning 
Julien  left  the  house  without  being  seen,  but 
returned  before  eight  o’clock. 

He  had  hardlv  more  than  entered  the  li- 
brary  than  Mile  de  la  Mole  appeared  in  the 
doorway.  He  handed  her  her  answer.  He 

thought  it  was  his  duty  to  speak  to  her; 
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nothing  was  easier,  in  appearance  at  least, 
hut  the  young  lady  would  not  listen  to  him 
and  vanished  with  celerity.  Julien  was  well 
pleased,  for  he  was  at  a loss  what  to  say. 

“ If  this  is  not  all  a prearranged  affair  with 
Comte  Norbert,  it  was  manifestly  my  cold- 
ness that  kindled  the  queer  love  with  which 
this  high  and  mighty  young  lady  has  seen 
fit  to  honour  me.  I shall  be  a bigger  fool 
than  I take  myself  to  be  if  ever  I submit  to 
being  inveigled  into  an  affair  with  that  great 
tow-headed  doll.”  This  reflection  left  him 
more  cold  and  calculating  than  ever. 

“In  the  battle  that  is  impending,”  he 
added,  “ pride  of  birth  will  be,  so  to  speak, 
an  elevated  ground,  forming  an  advanced 
position  between  her  and  me.  It  is  there 
that  I shall  have  to  do  my  manoeuvring.  It 
was  a mistake  to  remain  in  Paris ; the  delay 
in  my  departure  does  not  help  my  cause  and 
exposes  me  to  be  misinterpreted,  in  case  this 
is  all  a joke  at  my  expense.  What  risk  did 
I incur  by  leaving  the  city?  If  they  are 
laughing  at  me,  I should  have  had  the  laugh 
on  them.  If  she  really  feels  an  interest  in 
me,  that  interest  would  have  been  enhanced 
tenfold.” 

Mile  de  la  Mole's  letter  had  so  titillated 
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Julien’s  vanity  that,  while  laughing  over  his 
novel  experience,  he  had  forgotten  to  con- 
sider his  departure  with  the  attention  it  de- 
manded. 

One  of  his  characteristics  was  to  worry 
unduly  over  any  mistake  that  he  might 
make.  He  was  greatly  annoyed  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  and  his  trifling  reverse  had  al- 
most obliterated  the  memory  of  the  signal 
victory  he  had  won  when,  about  nine  o’clock, 
Mile  de  la  Mole  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
library,  threw  him  a letter,  turned  and  fled. 

“ It  seems  that  this  is  to  be  a romance  of 
letters,”  he  said  as  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
missive.  “ The  enemy  has  made  a wrong 
move ; let  us  see  what  can  be  done  through 
a display  of  coldness  and  virtue.” 

She  asked  him,  in  a tone  of  supplication 
that  increased  his  inward  merriment,  for  a 
definite  answer.  He  gave  himself  the  pleas- 
ure of  mystifying  through  two  closely  filled 
pages  the  persons  who  were  laying  traps  for 
him,  and  concluded  by  announcing,  in  the 
same  strain  of  levity,  that  his  departure  was 
unalterably  fixed  for  the  following  morning. 

His  letter  finished,  “The  garden  will  be 
as  good  a place  as  any  to  deliver  it,”  he  said 

to  himself,  and  bent  his  steps  thither.  He 
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looked  up  at  the  window  of  Mile  de  la  Mole’s 
chamber.  It  was  situated  on  the  first  floor, 
adjoining  the  apartment  of  her  mother,  but 
there  was  a high  entresol. 

Mathilde’s  window  was  so  high  above  the 
ground  that  Julien,  walking  in  the  alley  of 
lindens  and  holding  his  letter  in  his  hand, 
was  invisible  from  it.  The  arch  formed  by 
the  closely  trimmed  trees  cut  off  her  vision. 
“What,  another  imprudence!”  Julien  pet- 
tishly said  to  himself.  “My  enemies  are 
trying  to  steal  a march  on  me,  and  I am 
playing  into  their  hands  by  walking  here 
and  displaying  this  letter  to  their  gaze ! ” 

Norbert’s  room  was  directly  over  his  sis- 
ter’s, and  the  moment  Julien  stepped  from 
the  shelter  of  the  arch  formed  by  the  lin- 
dens’ interlacing  branches  his  every  move- 
ment would  be  visible  to  the  Comte  and  his 
friends. 

Mile  de  la  Mole  appeared  at  her  casement ; 
he  cautiously  showed  his  letter ; she  gave  a 
nod  of  the  head.  Julien  immediately  entered 
the  house  and  sprang  up  the  stairs ; on  the 
grand  staircase,  by  the  merest  chance,  of 
course,  he  encountered  the  fair  Mathilde, 
who  received  the  letter  with  an  appearance 

of  perfect  unconcern  and  laughing  eyes. 
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‘‘What  passion  there  used  to  be  in  the 
eyes  of  that  poor  Mme  de  Renal,”  said  Julien 
to  himself,  “ when,  even  after  six  months  of 
onr  intimacy,  she  ventured  to  receive  a let- 
ter from  me ! I don’t  think  that  in  all  the 
time  I knew  her  she  ever  looked  at  me  with 
laughter  in  her  eyes.” 

The  remainder  of  his  comment  was  not 
expressed  in  equally  explicit  terms ; was  he 
ashamed  of  the  meanness  of  his  motives? 
“ But  what  a difference  in  that  charming 
morning  gown,”  he  added,  “in  all  her  dis- 
tinguished and  elegant  appearance  ! Any 
man  of  experience  in  such  matters,  seeing 
Mile  de  la  Mole  fifty  yards  away,  could  tell 
at  a glance  what  is  her  station  in  society. 
That  is  something  that  one  may  call  an  ex- 
plicit merit.” 

While  thus  indulging  in  idle  banter  Julien 
did  not  confess  to  himself  all  that  was  in  his 
thought ; Mme  de  Renal  had  no  Marquis  de 
Croisenois  to  offer  to  him  as  a sacrifice.  His 
sole  rival  had  been  M.  Charcot,  that  insig- 
nificant sous-prefet  who  styled  himself  de 
Maugiron  because  the  de  Maugiron  family  is 
extinct. 

At  five  o’clock  Julien  received  a third  let- 
ter 5 it  was  hurled  at  him  through  the  door 
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of  tlie  library,  after  which  Mile  de  la  Mole 
retreated  precipitately,  as  before.  “ What  a 
mania  for  writing  she  has ! ” he  remarked 
with  a laugh ; “ there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
her  expressing  her  thoughts  by  word  of 
mouth.  The  enemy  mean  to  have  a provi- 
sion of  my  letters,  that ’s  evident ! ” He  made 
no  haste  to  open  this  last  communication. 
“ More  of  her  choice  expressions,  I suppose/7 
he  thought,  but  as  he  read  his  face  grew  very 
pale.  There  were  but  eight  lines  of  writing. 

“ I want  to  speak  with  you : I must  speak 
with  you  this  night ; be  in  the  garden  on 
the  stroke  of  one.  Take  the  gardener’s 
longest  ladder  from  its  place  near  the  well, 
set  it  against  my  window,  and  ascend  to  my 
chamber.  It  is  moonlight— but  no  matter.” 
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IS  IT  A PLOT! 

Ah,  between  the  conception  of  a great  project  and 
Its  execution,  how  cruel  the  interval ! The  vain 
terrors,  the  irresolution  and  suspense ! It  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death— nay,  of  far  more  : honour 
is  at  stake  !— Schiller. 

HIS  is  becoming  serious,”  Julien 
thought—  “ and  also  a little  too 
plain,”  he  added  as  the  result  of 
his  reflection.  “ Just  look  at  the 
facts  once ! this  pretty  damsel  is  allowed 
unrestricted  freedom  of  conversation  with 
me  here  in  the  library,  where  the  Marquis 
never  show's  himself  for  fear  lest  I ask  him 
to  look  over  the  accounts  with  me;  he  and 
Comte  Norbert,  the  only  persons  who  ever 
use  the  room,  are  absent  almost  the  entire 
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day;  nothing  is  easier  than  to  watch  the 
moment  of  their  return,  and  the  sublime 
Mathilde,  she  who  considers  herself  a fit 
match  for  a sovereign  prince,  would  have 
me  commit  a flagrant  imprudence ! 

“It  is  perfectly  plain— they  wish  to  ruin 
me,  or,  at  all  events,  to  make  me  their 
laughing-stock.  First  they  tried  to  use  my 
letters  as  the  means  of  my  destruction : they 
were  composed  with  too  much  caution  ; now 
they  must  have  an  action  whose  significance 
is  unmistakable.  My  little  fine  gentlemen 
must  take  me  for  a great  dunce  or  an  un- 
mitigated coxcomb.  The  deuce ! do  they 
think  I am  going  to  climb  up  a ladder  twenty- 
five  feet  to  a first-story  window  when  the 
moon  is  shining  bright  as  day?  I should 
be  spotted  from  all  the  adjacent  houses.  A 
pretty  spectacle  I should  present,  up  on  my 
ladder ! ” Julien  went  up  to  his  room  and 
began  to  pack  his  trunk,  whistling  as  he  did 
so.  He  was  firmly  resolved  to  take  his  de- 
parture without  so  much  as  answering 
Mathilde’s  letter. 

But  this  wise  resolve  did  not  bring  him 
peace  of  mind.  11  If,  perchance,”  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  closed  the  lid  of  his  trunk, 
“ Mathilde  should  be  acting  in  good  faith ! 
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in  that  case  she  can’t  help  but  look  on  my 
behaviour  as  that  of  a perfect  poltroon.  As 
I have  not  the  recommendation  of  noble  birth 
it  behooves  me  to  show  great  qualities — ready 
money,  so  to  speak,  not  promises  to  pay  in 
the  future — duly  substantiated  by  speaking 
actions.” 

He  was  a quarter  of  an  hour  reflecting. 
“ There  is  no  getting  around  it,”  he  said  at 
last,  “ I shall  be  a poltroon  in  her  eyes.  I 
shall  not  only  lose  the  most  brilliant  person 
in  Parisian  society,  as  every  one  at  the  Due 
de  Retz’s  ball  acknowledged  her  to  be,  but 
also  the  divine  pleasure  of  seeing  myself 
preferred  to  the  Marquis  de  Croisenois,  the 
son  of  a duke  and  who  himself  will  be  a 
duke  some  day.  A charming  young  man, 
who  has  all  the  qualities  in  which  I am  de- 
ficient—birth,  fortune,  ready  wit— 

“ It  will  be  a regret  that  will  last  me  all 
my  life— not  on  her  account,  mistresses  are 
plenty !— but  ‘ II  rtest  qiCun  iionneur / as  old 
Don  Diego  says,  and  in  this  case  I am  dis- 
tinctly shirking  the  first  peril  that  presents 
itself  to  me ; for  that  duel  with  M.  de  Beau- 
voisis  was  a trifle  not  worth  speaking  of. 
This  is  an  altogether  different  affair.  To 
look  down  the  barrel  of  a pistol  levelled  at 
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one  at  twenty  paces  is  not  the  greatest  dan- 
ger ; I may  be  dishonoured. 

“ This  is  getting  to  be  serious,  my  boy/’  he 
added  with  Gascon  gayety  and  accent. 
“ Honour  is  at  stake.  Never  will  poor  devil 
maltreated  by  fortune  as  I have  been  en- 
counter such  an  opportunity  again.  I shall 
have  my  little  love-affairs,  but  none  so  mag- 
nificent as  this—” 

He  reflected  for  a long  time,  striding  up 
and  down  the  room  with  uneven  steps  and 
stopping  every  now  and  then.  There  was 
in  his  chamber  a magnificent  bust  in  marble 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  toward  which  his  looks 
kept  turning  involuntarily.  The  chiselled 
features  seemed  turned  on  him  sternly,  as  if 
reproaching  him  for  the  lack  of  that  audacity 
so  natural  to  the  French  character.  “In 
your  time,  great  man,  should  I have  hesi- 
tated ? ” 

“At  the  worst,”  Julien  said  to  himself,  at 
last,  “ supposing  it  to  be  a snare  laid  for  me, 
it  is  a mighty  disreputable  and  compromis- 
ing business  for  a young  lady.  They  know 
very  well  that  I am  not  a man  to  suffer 
silently.  Therefore  it  will  become  necessary 
to  make  an  end  of  me.  That  might  have 

answered  in  1574,  in  the  time  of  Boniface 
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de  la  Mole,  but  the  de  la  Mole  of  to-day  is 
not  that  kind  of  man— he  would  never  dare. 
Mile  de  la  Mole  has  so  many  enviers  ! Why, 
within  four  and  twenty  hours  her  shame 
would  be  the  fable  of  four  hundred  drawing- 
rooms, and  how  every  one  would  revel  in  it ! 

11  The  domestics  talk  among  themselves  of 
the  marked  preference  of  which  I am  the 
object— I know  it,  I have  heard  them. 

“ Then,  again,  her  letters ! —they  may  think 
that  I have  them  on  my  person.  Surprising 
me  in  my  chamber,  they  take  them  from  me 
forcibly.  I shall  have  two,  three,  four  men 
to  deal  with— who  knows  ? But  those  men, 
where  will  they  find  them?  where  look  in 
Paris  for  bullies  capable  of  such  ' deeds  ? 
They  all  stand  in  holy  horror  of  the  law. 
Parblen!  Croisenois,  Caylus,  de  Luz— the 
gang  themselves.  The  opportunity  and  the 
foolish  figure  I shall  cut  among  them  will 
be  their  inducement.  Beware  the  fate  of 
Abailard,  Mr.  Secretary ! 

“ Very  well,  parUeu ! you  shall  carry  away 
a reminder  of  me ; I will  strike  at  the  face, 
as  did  Cassar’s  soldiers  at  Pharsalia.  As  for 
the  letters,  I know  of  a safe  place  for  them.” 

Julien  made  copies  of  the  last  two,  con- 
cealed them  between  the  leaves  of  a volume 
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of  the  fine  edition  of  Voltaire  in  the  library, 
and  with  his  own  hand  mailed  the  originals. 

When  he  returned  : u What  mad  action  am 
I about  to  engage  in ! ” he  said  to  himself, 
with  surprise  and  terror.  He  had  gone  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  without  once  thinking  of 
his  projected  enterprise.  “ But  if  I show 
the  white  feather  I shall  certainly  despise 
myself  afterward.  Such  a course  will  be  a 
subject  of  doubt  to  me  as  long  as  I live,  and 
to  one  of  my  mental  constitution  a doubt  of 
that  nature  is  the  most  horrible  suffering. 
Did  I not  find  that  to  be  so  in  the  case  of  the 
lover  of  Amanda"?  I think  I could  forgive 
myself  more  readily  for  an  out-and-out 
crime  ; once  admitted  I should  cease  to  think 
of  it. 

“ What,  after  having  been  the  rival  of  a 
man  bearing  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  of  France,  shall  I in  pure  wantonness 
acknowledge  myself  to  be  his  inferior ! 
Really,  I shall  be  no  better  than  a milksop 
if  I disregard  her  invitation.  That  decides 
the  matter,”  said  Julien,  rising—  “ besides, 
she  is  undeniably  a pretty  girl ! 

u If  she  is  acting  in  good  faith,  what  a ter- 
rible risk  she  is  assuming  for  my  sake ! If 

it  is  only  a mystification,  it  is  in  my  power, 
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gentlemen,  to  convert  your  little  joke  into  a 
very  serious  reality,  and  zounds ! that ’s  ex- 
actly what  I propose  to  do. 

“ But  if  they  should  bind  my  hands  the 
moment  I enter  the  room  • they  may  have  set 
up  some  ingenious  mechanism  ! 

“It  is  like  a duel,”  he  said  to  himself,  with 
a laugh ; “ there  is  a parry  for  every  thrust, 
my  fencing  master  tells  me,  but  the  good 
God,  in  His  desire  to  see  the  quarrel  ended, 
often  causes  one  of  the  two  adversaries  to 
forget  his  cunning.  Here  is  something  that 
will  serve  as  a rejoinder  to  them,  moreover,” 
—and  he  took  out  his  pocket-pistols,  and 
although  the  priming  was  fresh,  renewed  it. 

As  it  still  wanted  some  hours  of  one  o’clock 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Fouque.  “ My 
friend,  you  are  not  to  open  the  inclosed  let- 
ter except  in  case  of  accident,  unless  you 
hear  that  something  extraordinary  has  hap- 
pened me.  In  that  event  obliterate  the 
proper  names  in  the  manuscript  I send  you, 
make  eight  copies  of  it,  and  send  them  to  the 
newspapers  of  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Lyons, 
Brussels,  etc. ; ten  days  later  have  the  manu- 
script set  up  in  type  and  send  the  first 
printed  copy  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Mole ; two 

weeks  later  arrange  to  have  the  remaining 
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copies  scattered  by  night  in  the  streets  of 
Verrikres  ” 

In  this  brief  statement  of  facts,  arranged 
in  narrative  form,  and  that  Fouque  was  only 
to  open  in  case  of  accident,  Jnlien  had  re- 
flected as  little  as  possible  on  Mile  de  la 
Mole,  while  at  the  same  time  it  gave  a faith- 
ful account  of  his  situation. 

Julien  was  sealing  and  directing  his  pack- 
age when  the  dinner-bell  rang.  His  imagi- 
nation, preoccupied  with  the  narrative  he 
had  been  composing,  was  filled  with  tragic 
presentiments.  He  saw  himself  seized  by 
the  domestics,  bound  and  gagged,  and  con- 
ducted to  an  underground  dungeon.  There 
he  was  kept  in  solitary  confinement,  closely 
guarded,  and  if  the  honour  of  the  noble 
family  demanded  that  the  adventure  should 
have  a tragic  ending  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  despatch  him  with  one  of  those 
poisons  that  leave  no  trace ; then  it  would 
be  given  out  that  he  had  died  from  natural 
causes  and  his  body  would  be  removed  to  his 
chamber. 

Julien,  like  a dramatic  author  wrought  up 
by  the  terrors  of  his  own  creation,  on  enter- 
ing the  dining-room  was  actually  in  a state 
of  panic.  He  gave  a searching  look  at  the 
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tall  domestics  in  their  gala  liveries,  scruti- 
nising tlie  expression  of  their  faces.  u Which 
are  the  ones  that  have  been  selected  for  this 
night’s  business! ” he  asked  himself.  “ The 
members  of  this  family,  considering  them- 
selves aggrieved,  will  act  with  more  decision 
than  others  of  equal  rank  would  do,  so  im- 
bued are  they  with  the  spirit  and  traditions 
of  the  court  of  King  Henri  III.”  He  looked 
at  Mile  de  la  Mole  to  see  if  he  might  read  in 
her  eyes  the  projects  of  her  relatives ; she 
was  pale,  her  expression  was  distinctly  medi- 
eval. She  had  never  appeared  to  him  so 
grand ; she  was  really  beautiful  and  impos- 
ing. He  lacked  but  a little  of  being  in  love 
with  her.  “ Pallida  morte  futura  ” he  said  to 
himself. 

When  dinner  was  over  he  descended  to 
the  garden  and  walked  there  for  a long  time, 
but  all  in  vain : Mile  de  la  Mole  did  not,  or 
would  not,  take  the  hint  and  join  him.  A 
few  minutes’  conversation  with  her  would 
have  taken  a great  load  off  his  mind. 

Why  should  we  hesitate  to  confess  it  ? he 
was  in  a horrible  state  of  funk.  Being 
firmly  resolved  to  act,  he  abandoned  himself 
to  this  sensation  without  compunction. 

“ What  matters  it  what  I feel  now,”  he  said 
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to  himself,  “ provided  that  when  the  moment 
of  action  comes  my  courage  is  all  right?” 
He  walked  away  to  reconnoitre  the  ground 
and  test  the  weight  of  the  ladder. 

.“It  is  an  implement,”  he  said  to  himself, 
with  a laugh,  “ that  would  seem  to  be  linked 
with  my  destiny,  as  well  here  as  at  Verrieres. 
What  a difference,  though!  There,”  he 
added  with  a sigh,  “ I had  not  to  suspect  the 
woman  for  whom  I risked  my  life.  And 
w hat  a difference  in  the  danger,  too ! 

“ I might  have  been  slain  in  M.  de  Renal’s 
gaiden,  there  would  have  been  no  disgrace 
attaching  to  me.  It  would  have  been  an 
easy  matter  to  assign  a specious  cause  for 
my  death.  In  the  present  instance  there 
will  be  no  end  to  the  abominable  stories 
that  will  be  circulated  in  the  de  Chaulnes, 
the  de  Caylus,  the  de  Retz  drawing-rooms — 
everywhere,  in  fact.  My  name  will  go  down 

to  posterity  as  that  of  a monster  in  human 
shape. 

For  two  or  three  years,”  he  resumed, 
laughing  in  derision  of  himself.  u And  what 
excuse  will  there  be  for  my  behaviour? 
Supposing  that  Fouqu6  has  my  posthumous 
pamphlet  printed,  it  will  be  only  an  infamy 

the  more.  I am  received  into  the  bosom  of 
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a family,  treated  with  all  imaginable  kind- 
ness and  consideration,  and  in  return  for 
their  hospitality  what  do  I do  ? publish  their 
secrets  to  the  world,  attack  the  honour  of 
their  womankind  ! Ah  ! it  is  better  to  suffer 
myself  to  be  their  dupe— a thousand  times 
better ! ” 

He  passed  a miserable  evening. 
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ONE  O’CLOCK  IN  THE  MORNING 

The  garden  was  of  fair  proportions, and  had  been 
laid  out  a few  years  previously  in  accordance  with 
the  pretty  taste  then  prevalent.  But  the  trees  were 
coeval  with  the  century.  A wild  and  rustic  air  per- 
vaded it. — Old  Play. 


E was  about  to  write  to  Fouque 
countermanding  bis  previous  in- 
structions when  lie  heard  the 
clock  strike  eleven.  He  went  to 
the  door  and  turned  the  key  noisily,  as  if 
locking  himself  in  his  chamber  for  the  night. 
Then  he  stole  out,  and  with  cat-like  tread 
proceeded  to  investigate  what  was  going  on 
throughout  the  house,  particularly  on  the 
fourth  floor,  where  the  servants  had  their 
quarters.  There  W'as  no  evidence  that  any- 
thing out  of  the  common  was  in  progress. 
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One  O'clock  in  the  Morning 

One  of  Mme  de  la  Mole’s  maids  was  giving 
an  entertainment  in  her  room ; the  domestics 
were  drinking  their  punch  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  enjoyment.  “ Those  fellows 
who  laugh  so  naturally  can’t  be  enlisted  for 
the  nocturnal  expedition,”  Julien  reasoned ; 
“ they  would  be  more  serious.” 

Finally  he  went  and  posted  himself  in  a 
dark  corner  of  the  garden.  “ If  it  is  their 
purpose  to  keep  the  matter  from  the  servants, 
they  will  introduce  the  men  designed  to  ar- 
rest me  over  the  garden  wall. 

“ Unless  M.  de  Croisenois  should  lose  his 
head,  he  must  see  that  it  will  be  less  com- 
promising for  the  young  person  whom  he 
intends  to  wed  that  I should  be  arrested  be- 
fore rather  than  after  entering  her  chamber.” 

He  made  a searching  reconnaissance,  as 
carefully  as  a general  examining  the  ground 
of  the  coming  battle.  “ My  honour  is  con- 
cerned,” he  thought.  “ If  I make  a blunder  of 
any  kind,  it  will  be  no  excuse  in  my  own  eyes 
hereafter  to  say,  I had  not  thought  of  that.” 

The  night  was  provokingly  clear.  The 
moon  rose  about  eleven  o’clock,  and  by  half 
an  hour  after  midnight  the  entire  front  of 
the  hotel  facing  the  garden  was  bathed  in 
her  mellow  light. 
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u She  must  be  out  of  her  mind/’  said  Julien 
to  himself.  When  it  struck  one  there  was  a 
light  still  visible  in  Comte  Norbert’s  windows. 
Never  in  his  life  had  Julien  known  such 
fear ; he  was  conscious  only  of  the  perils  of 
the  enterprise ; he  had  not  a scintilla  of  en- 
thusiasm to  animate  him. 

He  went  and  secured  the  ladder,  waited 
five  minutes  to  see  if  perchance  the  lady 
might  experience  a change  of  heart,  and  at 
five  minutes  past  one  reared  the  long  and 
heavy  appliance  against  Mathilde’s  window. 
He  ascended  slowly,  pistol  in  hand,  aston- 
ished to  find  himself  unmolested.  As  he 
reached  the  top  the  casement  opened  noise- 
lesslv. 

%j 

u You  are  here,  monsieur,”  said  Mathilde, 
in  a tone  of  deep  emotion.  “ I have  been 
watching  your  movements  for  the  last  hour.” 

Julien  was  in  a quandary;  he  knew  not 
what  to  say  or  how  to  behave;  he  did  not 
feel  the  least  particle  of  love.  In  his  em- 
barrassment he  decided  that  his  best  course 
was  to  be  enterprising,  and  offered  to  salute 
the  fair  Mathilde’s  lips. 

“ For  shame  ! ” she  said,  pushing  him  away. 

Well  pleased  with  his  repulse,  he  hastened 
to  make  a survey  of  his  surroundings;  the 
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moon  was  so  bright  that  the  shadows  it  cast 
in  Mile  de  la  Mole’s  bedroom  were  intensely 
black.  “ Although  I can’t  see  them,  it  may 
well  be  that  there  are  men  concealed  here,” 
he  thought. 

“What  have  yon  in  the  side  pocket  of 
your  coat?”  asked  Mathilde,  delighted  to 
have  found  a subject  of  conversation.  She 
was  deeply  distressed ; those  sentiments  of 
decorum  and  timidity  that  are  inherent  in  a 
young  girl  of  her  position  had  reasserted  them- 
selves and  were  torturing  her  most  horribly. 

“ I have  pistols,  and  all  sorts  of  weapons,” 
Julien  replied,  equally  pleased  to  have  some- 
thing to  say. 

“ It  will  be  well  to  remove  the  ladder,”  said 
Mathilde. 

“ It  is  a clumsy  object  to  handle,  and  may 
break  the  windows  of  the  drawing-room 
underneath,  or  of  the  entresol.” 

u It  won’t  do  to  break  windows,”  Mathilde 
replied  with  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  impart 
to  her  words  an  easy  conversational  tone. 
“ It  seems  to  me  that  you  might  lower  the 
ladder  by  means  of  a rope  fastened  to  the 
topmost  rung.  I always  have  a supply  of 
cords  on  hand.” 

“ And  that  is  a woman  influenced  by  pas- 
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sion  ! ” Julien  reflected ; “ she  has  the  effront- 
ery to  tell  me  that  she  loves ! such  presence 
of  mind,  such  readiness  of  resource  prove 
clearly  enough  that  I am  not  triumphing 
over  M.  de  Croisenois,  as  I had  stupidly 
believed  to  be  the  case,  but  am  simply  suc- 
ceeding him.  Well,  what  odds  does  it  make, 
after  all ! I triumph  over  the  Marquis  in 
one  sense ; which  is  that  it  will  be  a morti- 
fication to  him  to  know  that  he  has  a suc- 
cessor, and  a more  bitter  mortification  still 
that  that  successor  is  I.  How  insolently  he 
looked  at  me  last  night  in  the  Cafe  Tortoni, 
pretending  not  to  recognise  me ! and  with 
what  a supercilious  air  he  bowed  to  me  after- 
ward when  he  saw  there  was  no  way  of  avoid- 
ing it ! ” 

Julien  had  attached  the  cord  to  the  last 
round  of  the  ladder  and  was  letting  it  down 
slowly,  his  body  protruding  far  beyond  the 
railing  of  the  balcony  in  his  anxiety  to  keep 
the  cumbrous  object  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  windows.  “ My  executioners  have 
a fine  chance  to  dispose  of  me  now,”  he 
thought,  u if  any  such  there  be  concealed  in 
Mathilde’s  room”;  but  the  profound  silence 
that  reigned  throughout  the  house  remained 
unbroken. 
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The  ladder  touched  ground;  Julien  gave 
it  a direction  that  landed  it  in  a bed  of  exotic 
plants  at  the  foot  of  the  wall. 

“What  will  mother  say,”  Mathilde  re- 
marked, “when  she  sees  her  pretty  flowers 
all  crushed  and  destroyed!—  You  should 
remove  the  rope,”  she  added  with  perfect 
tranquillity.  u If  any  one  should  see  it 
dangling  from  my  balcony,  I might  have  to 
account  for  how  it  came  there.” 

“ And  me,  how  me  go  ’way  ? ” Julien  asked 
with  a droll  imitation  of  the  Creole  dialect. 
(One  of  the  maids  in  the  service  of  the  family 
was  a native  of  San  Domingo.) 

“You,  you  go  ’way  by  ze  door,”  Mathilde 
replied,  taking  kindly  to  the  pleasantry. 

“ Ah  ! that  man  is  worthy  of  all  my  love,” 
she  thought. 

Julien  unfastened  the  rope  and  let  it  drop 
into  the  garden ; as  he  did  so  Mathilde  seized 
him  by  the  arm.  He  thought  it  was  an 
enemy  and  turned  quickly  around,  at  the 
same  time  drawing  a poniard.  She  had 
thought  she  heard  a window  opened.  They 
stood  looking  at  each  other,  motionless,  al- 
most breathless,  their  faces  illuminated  by 
the  bright  moonlight.  The  noise  was  not  re- 
peated, there  was  no  further  cause  for  alarm. 
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Then  their  embarrassment  returned  and 
settled  on  them  again,  deep  and  painful  on 
either  side.  Julien  went  to  the  door  and 
assured  himself  that  it  was  securely  locked 
and  bolted;  he  would  have  liked  to  look 
beneath  the  bed,  but  dared  not ; there  might 
be  a lackey  or  two  concealed  there.  At  last, 
that  he  might  have  nothing  to  reproach 
himself  with  in  the  future  on  the  score  of 
prudence,  he  ventured  to  take  a peep. 

Mathilde  was  suffering  all  the  agonies  of 
the  most  extreme  timidity.  Her  position 
was  abhorrent  to  her. 

“ What  have  you  done  with  my  letters?” 
she  said  at  last. 

u What  a splendid  chance  to  thwart  those 
gentlemen,  if  they  are  listening,  and  avert  a 
conflict ! ” thought  Julien. 

u The  first  is  on  the  diligence  which  left 
here  last  night,  concealed  in  a great  Protes- 
tant Bible ; its  destination  is  a long  way 
from  Paris.” 

He  gave  this  information  in  a loud  and  dis- 
tinct voice  that  could  not  fail  to  be  heard  by 
any  persons  hidden  in  the  two  great  mahog- 
an}'  clothes-presses  which,  from  motives  of 
delicacy,  he  had  not  inspected. 

u The  other  two  are  in  the  mail  and  will 
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be  delivered  at  the  same  address  as  the 
first.” 

“ Good  heavens ! why  all  these  precau- 
tions ? ” asked  Mathilde,  thoroughly  alarmed. 

“ Why  should  I lie  to  her  about  the  mat- 
ter ? ” Julien  asked  himself,  and  made  a clean 
breast  to  her  of  his  suspicions. 

“Then  that  accounts  for  the  coldness  of 
thy  letters ! ” exclaimed  Mathilde,  in  an  ac- 
cent of  distraction  rather  than  of  tenderness. 

This  subtle  distinction  escaped  Julien. 
Her  familiarity  in  addressing  him  in  the  sec- 
ond person  singular  almost  deprived  him  of 
reason,  or  at  least  his  suspicions  vanished; 
he  plucked  up  courage  and  ventured  to  clasp 
to  his  bosom  the  beautiful  girl  who  had  in- 
spired him  with  such  respect.  He  encoun- 
tered no  resistance  worth  mentioning.  He 
fell  back  on  his  memory,  as  he  had  done 
once  before  at  Besamjon  in  the  case  of 
Amanda  Binet,  and  recited  several  of  the 
finest  passages  from  the  Nouvelle  Heloise. 

“ Thou  hast  a man’s  heart  in  thy  bosom,” 
she  replied,  not  giving  much  attention  to  his 
recitation ; “ I confess  that  I wished  to  try 
thy  courage.  Thy  bravery,  after  thy  sus- 
picions, shows  thee  to  be  even  more  intrepid 

than  I had  supposed  thee  to  be.” 
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The  use  of  the  pronoun  thou , that  style  of 
address  so  entirely  different  from  her  cus- 
tomary formal  and  reserved  manner,  cost 
Mathilde  an  effort  ; it  was  plain  that  she  was 
devoting  more  attention  to  the  manner  than 
to  the  matter  of  her  speech.  Her  enforced 
familiarity,  devoid  of  all  accent  of  tender- 
ness, gave  Julien  no  pleasure;  he  wondered 
why  such  should  be  the  case,  and  appealed  to 
his  reason  for  an  explanation.  He  saw  that 
he  had  the  esteem  of  the  high-spirited  young 
girl,  whose  commendation  had  never  been 
awarded  without  qualification,  and  this  as- 
surance, flattering  his  vanity,  restored  to  him 
his  self-complacency.  He  was  happy. 

True,  it  was  not  the  same  deep,  heartfelt 
delight  that  he  had  often  experienced  in 
Mine  de  Renal’s  company.  Tenderness  had 
no  place  among  the  various  sentiments  that 
filled  his  heart  at  that  initial  moment.  His 
keenest  delight  was  in  his  gratified  ambition, 
for  Julien  wras  nothing  if  not  ambitious. 
He  again  rehearsed  the  names  of  the  persons 
by  him  suspected,  and  told  of  the  precautions 
he  had  adopted.  While  speaking  he  was 
reflecting  how  he  might  best  turn  his  victory 
to  account. 

Mathilde,  still  greatly  embarrassed  and 
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with  the  air  of  one  thoroughly  frightened  at 
the  rash  step  she  had  taken,  appeared  re- 
lieved that  a subject  of  conversation  had 
been  found.  They  discussed  plans  for  meet- 
ing in  the  future.  Julien,  to  his  immense 
delight,  in  the  ensuing  confab  had  further 
opportunity  to  display  his  readiness  and 
courage.  They  had  adroit  and  clever  adver- 
saries to  deal  with,  the  little  Tambeau  was 
certainly  a spy,  but  then  on  the  other  hand 
Mathilde  and  he  were  not  without  address. 
And  after  all,  why  not  meet  in  the  library  ? 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them. 

u I have  the  run  of  the  whole  house/7  J ulien 
added,  “ and  can  visit  any  part  of  it  without 
exciting  suspicion,  even  Mme  de  la  Mole’s 
bedchamber.77  The  sole  approach  to  Ma- 
thildas apartment  was  through  her  mother’s. 
If  it  was  Mathilde’s  desire  that  he  should 
always  climb  a ladder  to  come  to  her,  he 
would  expose  himself  with  a light  heart  to 
that  slight  danger. 

As  he  continued  to  run  on  in  this  vein  his 
all-conquering  air  grated  on  the  young  girl’s 
sensibilities.  “ He  is  my  master,  then  ! ” she 
said  to  herself.  Remorse  was  already  begin- 
ning to  make  itself  felt.  Her  reason  revolted 
at  the  egregious  folly  she  had  been  guilty  of. 
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She  would  have  swept  herself  and  Julien  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  had  she  had  the  power 
to  do  so.  When  for  an  instant,  by  an  exer- 
tion of  her  will,  she  silenced  her  remorse,  it 
was  replaced  by  sentiments  of  maidenly 
timidity  and  delicacy  that  made  her  utterly 
wretched.  She  had  never  dreamed  that  she 
was  to  be  reduced  to  such  a horrible  condi- 
tion. 

“ I must  say  something  to  him,  however,” 
she  finally  told  herself ; “ it  is  expected  of 
me;  every  girl  converses  with  her  lover.” 
And  so,  in  the  accomplishment  of  a duty  and 
with  a tenderness  that  was  more  apparent  in 
her  language  than  in  her  tone  of  voice,  she 
went  on  to  tell  him  of  the  various  resolutions 
she  had  arrived  at  in  his  regard  during  the 
past  few  days. 

She  had  decided  that  if  he  had  the  cour- 
age to  visit  her  in  her  room  with  the  aid  of 
the  gardener’s  ladder,  as  she  had  enjoined  on 
him  to  do,  she  would  be  wholly  his.  But 
never  were  matters  of  such  a tender  nature 
discussed  in  such  a tone  of  freezing  polite- 
ness. Up  to  that  point  the  temperature  of 
the  assignation  was  below  zero.  It  was 
enough  to  make  one  loathe  the  very  name 
of  love.  What  a moral  lesson  for  an  impru- 
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dent  young  girl!  Was  it  worth  while  to 
endanger  all  one’s  future  for  such  a moment  1 
After  a long  period  of  irresolution,  which, 
so  stubborn  was  the  conflict  between  womanly 
feeling  and  a will  even  as  determined  as  her 
own,  might  have  appeared  to  a superficial  ob- 
server the  result  of  the  most  deep-seated 
hatred,  Mathilde  yielded  and  became  his  mis- 
tress. But,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  her  trans- 
ports were  not  genuine.  Passionate  love  was 
not  there,  only  its  counterfeit  presentment. 

Mile  de  la  Mole  believed  that  she  was  ful- 
filling a duty  toward  herself  and  toward  her 
lover.  “ The  poor  young  man,”  she  said  to 
herself,  11  has  shown  incontestable  bravery ; 
he  must  be  made  happy,  else  I shall  be  want- 
ing in  strength  of  purpose.”  But  she  would 
have  been  glad  if  she  could  have  obviated, 
even  at  the  cost  of  an  eternity  of  torture,  the 
cruel  necessity  to  which  she  found  herself 
reduced. 

Notwithstanding  the  terrible  violence  she 
was  inflicting  on  herself,  she  retained  perfect 
control  of  her  language. 

Not  a regret,  not  a reproach  was  uttered 
to  mar  the  pleasure  of  that  night,  which  to 
Julien  appeared  an  inexplicable  rather  than 
a happy  night.  Heavens,  how  different  from 
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his  last  twenty-four  hours’  sojourn  in  Ver- 
rieres  ! “ These  affected  Parisians,  with 

their  fashionable  manners,  have  found  a 
way  to  destroy  the  charm  of  everything, 
including  even  love,”  he  said  to  himself,  with 
extreme  injustice. 

He  evolved  these  reflections  while  impri- 
soned in  one  of  the  great  mahogany  presses, 
into  which  he  had  been  hurriedly  thrust 
when  sounds  were  heard  emanating  from 
the  adjoining  room,  which  was  Mme  de  la 
Mole’s.  Mathilde  accompanied  her  mother 
to  mass,  the  women  soon  left  the  apartment, 
and  Julien  had  no  difficulty  in  making  his 
escape  before  they  returned  to  finish  their 
labours. 

He  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  off  to 
one  of  the  forests  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
where  he  sought  the  most  unfrequented 
paths.  His  astonishment  was  far  greater 
than  his  felicity.  The  pleasurable  emotion 
that  from  time  to  time  came  over  him  was 
much  like  that  experienced  by  a young 
subaltern  whom  the  commander-in-chief  has 
promoted  colonel  out  of  hand  in  recognition 
of  some  distinguished  action ; he  felt  him- 
self raised  to  a tremendous  height.  All 
who  were  above  him  yesterday  were  now  on 
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his  level  or  far  beneath  him.  His  blissful 
sensations  increased  little  by  little,  and  con- 
tinued to  increase  the  farther  he  rode. 

If  there  was  so  little  tenderness  in  his 
heart,  the  reason,  strange  as  the  explanation 
may  appear,  was  that  Mathilde,  in  all  her 
behaviour  toward  him,  had  been  acting  from 
a sense  of  duty.  The  only  novelty  for  her 
in  the  events  of  that  night  had  been  the 
shame  and  sorrow  that  she  experienced  in- 
stead of  the  perfect  felicity  which  she  had 
read  of  in  romances. 

“ Can  I have  made  a mistake  ? have  I no 
love  for  him  ? ” she  asked  herself. 
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AN  OLD  SWORD 

I mean  now  to  be  serious ; — it  is  time, 

Since  laughter  nowadays  is  deemed  too  serious ; 
A jest  at  Vice  by  Virtue ’s  call’d  a crime, 

And  critically  held  as  deleterious. 

Don  Juan , Canto  XIII. 

HE  did  not  show  herself  at  dinner. 
She  appeared  in  the  drawing-room 
for  a moment  during  the  evening, 
hut  did  not  so  much  as  look  at 
Julien.  Her  behaviour  struck  him  as  singu- 
lar— “ But  I am  unacquainted  with  their 
usages,”  he  thought ; “ doubtless  she  will 
have  some  good  explanation  to  give  me.” 
Actuated  by  a sensation  of  extreme  curiosity, 
he  made  a careful  study  of  Mathilde’s  coun- 
tenance,  and  was  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
expression  there  was  cold  and  hostile.  She 
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was  evidently  not  the  same  woman  who,  a 
few  hours  previously,  had  felt  or  feigned  to 
feel  transports  of  happiness  too  rapturous  to 
be  genuine. 

On  the  next  day  and  the  day  following 
she  exhibited  the  same  indifference ; she  did 
not  give  him  a glance,  she  seemed  not  to  be 
conscious  of  his  existence.  Julien,  anxious 
and  alarmed,  no  longer  felt  those  exhilarat- 
ing sentiments  of  victory  that  had  warmed 
his  heart  on  the  first  day.  u Can  she  have 
suffered  a relapse  ? has  she  returned  to  vir- 
tue ? ” he  wondered.  But  that  seemed  an 
improbable  supposition  for  one  of  Mathilde’s 
spirit. 

“ In  the  affairs  of  daily  life  she  is  not  a 
believer  in  religion,”  Julien  reflected ; u she 
respects  it,  as  helpful  to  the  interests  of  her 
caste. 

“ But,  assuming  that  I am  her  first  lover, 
may  not  her  instinct  of  delicacy  reproach 
her  with  the  fault  she  has  committed?” 

“ Still/’  he  told  himself  at  other  times,  “ it 
is  certain  that  her  manner  was  totally  want- 
ing in  -simplicity  and  tenderness ; I never 
saw  her  more  domineering.  Can  she  look 
down  on  me,  I wonder  ? It  would  be  like 
her  to  be  angry  with  herself  for  what  she 
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has  done  for  me,  simply  because  of  the 
lowliness  of  my  birth.” 

While  Julien,  stuffed  with  prejudices 
drawn  from  books  and  his  memories  of  Ver- 
rieres,  was  pursuing  the  chimera  of  a loving 
mistress  who  merges  her  own  existence  in 
that  of  the  lover  whom  she  has  rendered 
happy,  Mathilde’s  vanity  was  rampant  against 
him. 

As  for  the  last  two  months  she  had  not 
been  visited  by  her  old  enemy,  ennui,  she 
had  ceased  to  fear  it;  hence  Julien,  without 
being  in  the  least  aware  of  it,  had  lost  his 
principal  advantage. 

u I have  given  myself  a master ! ” Mile  de 
la  Mole,  deeply  chagrined,  said  to  herself. 
“ True,  he  is  a man  of  honour ; that  is  all 
very  well,  but  if  I should  wound  him  in  his 
vanity  he  is  capable  of  avenging  himself  by 
making  public  the  nature  of  our  relations.” 
Mathilde  had  never  had  a lover,  and  under 
circumstances  which  ordinarily  inspire  illu- 
sions of  tenderness,  even  in  the  coldest 
heart,  she  found  herself  assailed  by  reflec- 
tions of  extreme  bitterness. 

u His  power  over  me  is  almost  boundless, 
since  he  rules  by  terror  and  can  mete  out  to 
me  atrociously  cruel  punishment  should  I 
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drive  him  to  extremity.’’  This  thought  was 
in  itself  sufficient  to  tempt  Mile  de  la  Mole 
to  brave  him.  Courage  was  the  most  prom- 
inent trait  of  her  character.  Nothing  was 
better  calculated  to  afford  her  pleasurable 
excitement  and  cure  her  of  the  ennui  by 
which  she  was  so  constantly  beset  than  the 
idea  that  she  was  hazarding  her  existence  on 
the  turn  of  a card. 

On  the  third  day,  as  Mile  de  la  Mole  per- 
sisted in  ignoring  him,  Julien,  although  it 
was  plain  that  his  company  was  not  desired, 
followed  her  out  after  dinner  into  the  bil- 
liard-room. 

“ So,  monsieur,  you  evidently  believe  that 
you  have  acquired  indefeasible  rights  over 
me,”  she  said  to  him,  with  ill-suppressed 
anger,  “ since  you  insist  on  speaking  to  me 
notwithstanding  my  plainly  expressed  wish 
to  the  contrary  ?—  Are  you  aware  that  you 
are  the  first  who  ever  displayed  such  inso- 
lence ? ” 

To  one  who  had  been  by  to  hear  it  the 
dialogue  of  the  two  lovers  would  have  been 
immensely  entertaining ; they  were  animated, 
unconsciously  to  themselves,  by  a mutual 
sentiment  of  the  bitterest  animosity.  As 
neither  of  them  was  remarkable  for  endur- 
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ance,  and  as  each  was  desirous  of  observing 
the  decorum  due  to  their  position  in  society, 
they  presently  arrived  at  the  determination 
that  henceforth  they  would  know  each  other 
no  more  forever. 

“ I pledge  you  my  word  to  maintain  eter- 
nal secrecy,”  said  Julien;  “I  would  even 
promise  never  to  speak  to  you  again,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  scandal  to  which  so  marked 
a change  might  give  rise.”  He  bowed  re- 
spectfully and  left  her. 

He  had  accomplished  without  excessive 
effort  what  he  considered  to  be  a duty ; he 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  he  was  in 
love,  seriously  at  least,  with  his  employer’s 
daughter.  He  certainly  had  not  loved  her 
three  days  before,  at  the  time  when  she  shut 
him  into  the  great  mahogany  clothes-press. 
But  a sudden  change  had  come  o’er  the  spirit 
of  his  dream  on  seeing  himself  parted  from 
her  forever.  His  inflexible  memory  retraced 
for  him  the  most  trivial  occurrences  of  that 
night  which  in  reality  had  left  him  so  cold. 

During  the  night  succeeding  his  declara- 
tion of  hostilities  Julien  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  to  himself  that  he  loved  Mile 
de  la  Mole,  an  admission  that  caused  him 
much  agitation  and  disquietude.  The  dis- 
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covery  was  followed  by  dreadful  mental 
conflicts ; all  bis  sentiments  were  thrown  into 
disorder. 

Two  days  later,  instead  of  standing  on  his 
dignity  with  M.  de  Croisenois,  he  could  have 
thrown  himself  on  his  bosom  and  shed  tears. 

From  his  continued  suffering  came  a 
glimmer  of  good  sense : he  determined  to 
make  the  Languedoc  journey,  packed  his 
trunk,  and  betook  himself  to  the  booking 
office. 

He  felt  a queer  sinking  sensation  in  the 
region  of  the  heart  when,  on  reaching  the 
inn  whence  the  coaches  started,  he  was  in- 
formed that  by  some  strange  chance  there 
was  just  one  place  vacant  in  the  next  day’s 
Toulouse  mail.  He  secured  it  and  returned 
to  the  Hotel  de  la  Mole  to  announce  his  de- 
parture to  the  Marquis. 

M.  de  la  Mole  was  not  at  home.  More 
dead  than  alive,  Julien  went  to  the  library 
to  await  his  return.  He  found  there  Mile 
de  la  Mole— imagine  his  sensations! 

She,  beholding  him  in  the  doorway,  as- 
sumed an  air  of  freezing  hauteur  whose 
meaning  it  was  impossible  to  mistake. 

Overcome  by  his  emotions,  dazed  and  be- 
wildered by  surprise,  Julien’s  resolution  de- 
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serted  him ; in  a tone  of  tenderness  that 
came  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart  he 
said  to  her,  “ Do  you  love  me  no  longer, 
then  ? ” 

“I  despise  myself  for  having  yielded  to 
the  first  comer/’  replied  Mathilde,  weeping 
tears  of  rage  at  her  own  weakness. 

“ The  first  comer!  ” cried  Julien,  and  rushed 
to  possess  himself  of  an  old  mediaeval  sword 
that  was  kept  in  the  library  as  a curiosity. 

His  suffering,  which  when  he  spoke  to 
Mile  de  la  Mole  he  had  thought  could  go  no 
further,  was  intensified  a hundredfold  by  the 
tears  of  shame  that  he  saw  her  shed.  If  it 
had  been  possible  for  him  to  kill  her  he 
would  have  been  the  happiest  of  men. 

As  he  finished  drawing  the  sword,  not 
without  exertion,  from  its  antique  scabbard, 
Mathilde,  rejoicing  in  so  novel  a sensation, 
came  proudly  toward  him ; her  tears  had 
ceased  to  flow. 

The  image  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Mole,  his 
benefactor,  rose  in  vivid  colours  to  Julien’s 
mind.  a What,  slay  his  daughter ! ” he  said 
to  himself ; u monstrous,  abominable  ! ” He 
made  a movement  as  if  to  throw  away  the 
sword.  “ She  will  surely  laugh  at  me,”  he 
thought,  “if  I afford  her  such  a melodra- 
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matic  spectacle  n ; the  reflection  restored  to 
him  his  self-possession.  He  scrutinised  the 
ancient  blade  attentively,  as  if  seeking  to 
discover  there  a stain  of  rust,  replaced  it  in 
the  scabbard,  and  with  perfect  calmness  re- 
stored it  to  its  position  on  the  wall. 

This  by-play,  which  toward  the  end  was 
conducted  with  great  deliberation,  lasted  a 
full  minute ; Mile  de  la  Mole  watched  it  in 
astonishment.  “ Ah  ! ” she  said  to  herself, 
“ I was  on  the  point  of  being  murdered  by 
my  lover  ! ” Tlie  thought  carried  her  back 
to  the  glorious  days  of  the  age  of  Charles  IX 
and  Henri  III. 

She  stood  motionless  before  Julien  after 
he  had  hung  the  venerable  weapon  from  its 
nail,  surveying  him  with  eyes  from  which 
every  trace  of  animosity  had  disappeaied. 
The  historian  must  admit  that  she  presented 
an  extremely  seductive  appearance  at  that 
moment;  certainly  never  was  woman  more 
unlike  a Parisian  doll  (that  was  Julien’s 
principal  objection  to  the  women  of  that 
locality). 

“ I fear  I am  about  to  give  way  to  some 
foolish  weakness,”  thought  Mathilde.  “ He 
would  be  certain  to  look  on  himself  as  my 
lord  and  master  if  I should  backslide  now, 
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just  after  giving  him  a piece  of  my  mind  in 
such  emphatic  fashion.”  She  gathered  up 
her  skirts  and  fled. 

u Mon  Dieu , how  beautiful  she  is  ! ” ejacu- 
lated Julien,  watching  her  as  she  ran ; “ to 
think  that  less  than  a week  ago  that  lovely 
creature  threw  herself  into  my  arms!— and 
that  the  golden  opportunity  never  will  re- 
turn!—and  that  it  was  all  my  fault!— and 
that  at  a moment  which  concerned  my  happi- 
ness so  nearly  I was  a dull,  insensible  clod  ! — 
Alas,  alas  ! I fear  that  I am  no  better  than  a 
dunghill  cock.” 

The  Marquis  came  in ; Julien  made  haste 
to  inform  him  of  his  approaching  departure. 

“For  what  point?”  asked  M.  de  la  Mole. 

“ For  Languedoc.” 

“Not  so ; with  your  permission,  there  are 
higher  destinies  awaiting  you;  when  you 
travel  next  it  will  be  toward  the  North;  I 
must  even  take  the  liberty,  in  military  par- 
lance, of  ordering  you  into  close  confinement 
in  your  quarters.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  at 
what  moment  I may  have  need  of  you ; you 
will  oblige  me  by  not  absenting  yourself 
from  the  house  for  any  length  of  time.” 

Julien  bowed  and  retired  without  a word 
of  reply,  leaving  the  Marquis  greatly  aston- 
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islied ; lie  could  not  have  spoken  had  his  life 
depended  on  it,  and  went  and  locked  himself 
in  his  room.  There  he  could  bewail  unin- 
terrupted the  cruelty  of  his  lot. 

“So,”  he  thought,  “permission  is  denied 
me  even  to  leave  these  scenes  ! Grod  knows 
how  long  the  Marquis  will  detain  me  at  Paris 
—-heavens,  what  will  become  of  me ! and  not 
a friend  to  whom  I can  go  for  advice  and 
sympathy : the  Abbe  Pirard  would  silence 
me  before  I had  said  ten  words,  and  Comte 
Altamira  would  try  to  enlist  me  in  some 
conspiracy. 

“ And  in  the  meantime  I shall  go  mad 
I am  mad,  I know  it,  I feel  it ! Whither 
can  I look  for  guidance ; what  will  be  my 
fate ! ” 
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And  she  confesses  it ! She  tells  me  all,  down  to 
the  minutest  details  ! And  in  her  beautiful  eyes, 
fixed  on  mine,  I can  read  the  love  that  she  feels  for 
another ! — Schiller. 


jLE  de  la  Mole’s  mind  was  filled 
with  the  delightful  thought  that 
she  had  narrowly  escaped  being 
murdered.  She  even  said  to  her- 
self in  her  enthusiasm  : “ He  is  worthy  to  be 
my  master,  for  was  he  not  on  the  point  of 
taking  my  life  ? How  many  young  drawing- 
room fops,  I wmnder,  wrould  have  to  be 
brayed  together  in  a mortar  to  extract  from 
them  an  equal  amount  of  passion  ? There ’s 
no  denying  it,  he  made  a very  pretty  figure 
of  a man  as  he  stood  on  the  chair  replacing 

the  sword  upon  the  wall.  I don’t  know 
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that  I was  such  a fool  for  loving  him,  after 
all.” 

If  any  decent  pretext  of  composing  their 
difference  had  presented  itself  at  that  mo- 
ment, she  would  have  embraced  it  gladly. 
Julien,  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  was 
sunk  in  despair  and  gloom.  Among  other 
wild  thoughts  that  came  to  him  was  that  of 
going  and  prostrating  himself  at  her  feet. 
If,  instead  of  sequestering  himself  where  he 
was  inaccessible,  he  had  shown  himself  in 
the  garden  and  the  rooms  of  the  hotel  and 
waited  for  events  to  befriend  him,  it  is  likely 
that  his  affliction  might  soon  have  been 
changed  to  liveliest  joy. 

But  he  could  hardly  have  repeated  his 
great  sword  act,  which  on  the  occasion  of  its 
first  performance  had  produced  such  an  im- 
pression on  the  heart  of  the  fair  Mathilde. 
This  impression,  which,  it  is  needless  to  ob- 
serve, was  extremely  advantageous  to  our 
hero,  lasted  the  entire  day.  Mile  de  la  Mole 
drew  charming  mental  pictures  of  the  brief 
moments  during  which  she  had  loved  him ; 
she  looked  back  on  them  regretfully. 

“ In  reality,”  she  said  to  herself,  “ my  pas- 
sion for  the  poor  fellow,  so  far  as  he  knew 
anything  about  it,  only  lasted  from  an  hour 
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after  midnight,  when  I saw  him  ascend  the 
ladder  with  his  arsenal  of  pistols,  until  eight 
o’clock  the  next  morning.  It  was  a quarter 
of  an  hour  later,  while  hearing  mass  at  Sainte 
Valkre,  that  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that 
he  might  attempt  to  rule  me  through  my 
fears.” 

After  dinner  Mile  de  la  Mole,  instead  of 
avoiding  Julien,  spoke  to  him  and  in  a way 
invited  him  to  walk  with  her  in  the  garden. 
He  complied,  but  failed  to  profit  by  the  prof- 
fered opportunity.  Mathilde,  unconsciously 
to  herself,  was  beginning  to  feel  the  influence 
of  the  love  that  was  budding  afresh  in  her 
heart  for  him.  She  found  it  extremely 
pleasant  to  be  walking  at  his  side,  and  looked 
with  curiosity  at  the  hand  which  that  morn- 
ing had  grasped  the  sword  with  the  purpose 
of  slaying  her.  After  such  an  action,  after 
all  that  had  passed  between  them,  it  was  im- 
possible that  their  intercourse  should  be  re- 
sumed on  the  old  lines. 

Mathilde  gradually  dropped  into  a confi- 
dential vein  and  began  discoursing  on  the 
state  of  her  affections.  She  found  a strange 
pleasure  in  the  topic ; she  went  so  far  as  to 
give  him  an  account  of  the  short-lived  incli- 
nation that  she  had  felt  at  various  times  fox* 
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her  various  suitors,  M.  de  Croisenois,  M.  de 
Caylus— 

11  What,  M.  de  Caylus  too ! ” cried  Julien, 
and  his  words  were  eloquent  with  the  poi- 
gnant jealousy  of  a discarded  lover.  That 
was  the  impression  that  Mile  de  la  Mole 
gathered  from  his  exclamation,  and  she  was 
not  offended. 

She  continued  to  torture  the  young  man 
by  enumerating  her  past  experiences  with 
wealth  of  picturesque  detail  and  accents  of 
perfect  truthfulness.  He  could  see  that  tlie 
events  she  was  narrating  were  no  figments 
of  her  imagination.  He  observed  with  sor- 
row that  while  speaking  she  was  making 
discoveries  in  her  own  heart. 

Jealousy  has  no  more  cruel  punishment. 
To  suspect  that  a rival  has  the  dear  one’s 
love  is  bad  enough,  but  for  the  object  of 
one’s  adoration  to  confess  with  her  own 
mouth  and  in  detail  the  passions  she  has 
inspired  in  others  would  seem  to  be  the  ex- 
tremity of  torment. 

How  severely  he  was  punished  at  that  mo- 
ment for  the  pride  that  had  led  him  to  set 
himself  above  Caylus,  Croisenois  and  the  rest ! 
How  painfully  conscious  he  was  of  all  their 
superiorities  ! How  he  despised  himself ! 
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Mathilde  seemed  to  him  adorable;  words 
are  inadequate  to  describe  the  admiration 
with  which  he  regarded  her.  As  he  walked  be- 
side her  he  cast  furtive  glances  on  her  hands, 
her  arms,  her  regal  port  and  bearing.  He  was 
near  prostrating  himself  before  her,  faint  with 
love  and  suffering,  crying,  u Have  pity  ! ” 
u And  this  beautiful  creature,  so  supremely 
eminent  over  all,  who  once  distinguished  me 
with  her  preference,  it  is  M.  de  Cajdus  who 
is  destined  henceforth  to  have  her  love.” 

Julien  could  not  doubt  Mile  de  la  Mole’s 
sincerity ; the  accent  of  truth  was  too  mani- 
fest in  all  she  said.  That  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  his  misery,  there  were  moments 
when,  through  dwelling  on  the  sentiments 
she  had  once  felt  for  M.  de  Caylus,  Mathilde 
spoke  of  him  as  if  she  loved  him  in  the  pre- 
sent. Her  accent  certainly  betrayed  love; 
Julien  saw  it  distinctly. 

Had  molten  lead  been  poured  down  his 
throat  he  could  not  have  suffered  more.  How 
was  the  poor  lad  in  his  depth  of  distress  to 
know  that  it  was  because  she  had  him  for  a 
listener  that  Mile  de  la  Mole  took  such  pleas- 
ure in  recalling  the  insignificant  love  pas- 
sages that  she  had  once  had  with  MM.  de 
Cavlus  and  de  Luz  ? 
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J ulien’s  anguisli  was  inexpressible.  In  that 
same  alley  of  lindens  where,  only  a few  days 
previously,  he  had  awaited  the  striking  of  the 
hour  that  was  to  summon  him  to  her  cham- 
ber, he  was  listening  to  the  circumstantial 
account  of  the  love  she  had  felt  for  other 
men.  Is  there  any  more  atrocious  torture 
that  a human  being  can  be  subjected  to  ? 

For  eight  long  days  did  this  cruel  proba- 
tion last.  Mathilde  sometimes  seemed  to 
seek — she  never  avoided— opportunities  of 
conversing  with  him,  and  the  inevitable  sub- 
ject of  their  discourse,  to  which  they  both  in- 
voluntarily returned  as  if  under  the  influence 
of  some  occult  charm,  was  the  narrative  of  her 
experiences  with  other  men  : she  told  him  of 
the  letters  she  had  written,  calling  up  the 
very  words  she  had  used  and  quoting  whole 
sentences.  Toward  the  end  of  the  week  she 
appeared  to  regard  Julien  with  a sort  of 
malign  joy.  The  sight  of  his  sufferings 
afforded  her  keen  delight. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  our  hero  had 
no  experience  of  life  ; he  was  even  unfamiliar 
with  human  nature  as  described  in  novels. 
Had  he  been  a little  less  untutored  and  fear- 
lessly but  calmly  said  to  this  young  lady 
whom  he  adored  and  who  had  made  him  the 
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recipient  of  such  strange  confidences,  “I 
know  that  I am  the  inferior  of  all  those 
gentlemen,  but  you  may  as  well  confess  that 
it  is  me  you  love—”  perhaps  she  would  have 
rejoiced  at  being  detected  in  her  wiles ; at  all 
events  success  would  have  depended  entirely 
on  the  grace  that  Julien  succeeded  in  infus- 
ing into  this  declaration  and  the  moment  he 
selected  for  enunciating  it.  In  any  case  he 
would  have  emerged  with  credit  to  himself 
from  a situation  which  to  Matliilde  was  be- 
ginning to  become  monotonous. 

“ And  you  no  longer  love  me,  while  I would 
die  for  you  ! ” J ulien  said  to  her  one  day,  be- 
side himself  with  love  and  depth  of  misery. 
He  could  scarcely  have  committed  a more 
stupid  blunder. 

His  speech  destroyed  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  all  the  pleasure  that  Mile  de  la  Mole 
had  experienced  in  discussing  with  him  the 
state  of  her  affections.  She  was  beginning 
to  be  surprised  that  after  all  that  had  hap- 
pened he  should  be  so  slow  to  be  offended 
by  her  histories ; she  even  imagined,  before 
he  made  her  that  superlatively  silly  speech, 
that  perhaps  he  had  ceased  to  love  her. 
“ Pride  has  doubtless  killed  his  love,”  she 

said  to  herself.  u He  is  not  the  kind  of  man 
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to  sit  tamely  by  and  see  creatures  like  de 
Caylus,  de  Luz  and  Croisenois  preferred  to 
him,  even  although  he  does  profess  in  words 
that  they  are  his  superiors.  No,  I shall  never 
see  him  at  my  feet  again  ! ” 

During  the  preceding  days  Julien,  in  the 
naivete  of  his  suffering,  had  frequently  ex- 
pressed to  her  in  terms  of  sincere  eulogy  his 
admiration  of  those  gentlemen’s  brilliant 
qualities  j he  went  so  far  as  to  give  them 
credit  for  more  than  they  deserved.  This 
trait  had  not  escaped  Mile  de  la  Mole’s  notice ; 
it  surprised  her,  but  she  did  not  divine  its 
cause.  Julien,  in  the  disordered  condition 
of  his  faculties,  while  praising  a rival  whom 
he  believed  to  be  loved,  was  sympathising 
with  his  felicity. 

His  speech,  frank  but  stupid  as  it  was, 
changed  the  entire  aspect  of  affairs : Ma- 
thilde,  certain  that  she  was  loved,  visited 
him  with  her  most  supreme  contempt. 

She  was  walking  with  him  at  the  moment 
when  he  gave  utterance  to  that  unlucky  de- 
claration ; she  left  his  side,  and  the  look  she 
gave  him  expressed  the  most  withering  scorn. 
After  they  had  returned  to  the  salon  she  did 
not  once  condescend  to  look  at  him  during 

the  whole  evening.  All  the  following  day 
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the  same  uncharitable  feeling  occupied  her 
heart ; the  impulse  that  for  a week  had  led 
her  to  treat  Julien  as  her  confidential  friend 
was  as  if  it  had  never  been ; she  could  not 
endure  the  sight  of  him.  Her  sensation 
amounted  to  disgust;  words  are  powerless 
to  express  the  scorn  that  blazed  from  her 
handsome  eyes  when  she  encountered  him 
face  to  face. 

Julien  had  understood  nothing  of  what  had 
been  going  on  in  Mathilde’s  heart  during 
those  eight  days,  but  he  could  not  help  per- 
ceiving her  hostility.  He  had  the  wisdom  to 
appear  in  her  presence  no  oftener  than  he 
was  compelled  to,  and  was  careful  not  to 
obtrude  himself  upon  her. 

But  the  deprivation  of  her  society  cost  him 
untold  suffering.  He  had  thought  it  impos- 
sible to  be  more  wretched  than  he  was ; he 
found  there  were  deeper  depths  of  misery 
awaiting  him.  His  days  were  spent  at  a 
small  window  in  the  attic  of  the  hotel ; the 
curtains  were  closely  drawn,  and  from  there 
he  could  at  least  obtain  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  his  enslaver  when  she  took  exercise  in  the 
garden.  How  was  it  with  him  when,  after 
dinner,  he  saw  her  walking  with  M.  de  Cay- 
lus,  M.  de  Luz,  or  some  other  callow  youth 
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whom  she  had  confessed  to  harbouring  a 
girlish  fancy  for  in  the  past? 

Julien  had  not  believed  that  such  intensity 
of  suffering  was  possible j there  were  times 
when  he  was  tempted  to  cry  aloud ; that  heart, 
usually  so  stout,  was  utterly  demoralised. 

To  concentrate  his  thoughts  on  matters 
unrelated  to  the  object  of  his  love  was  an 
odious  task  that  he  found  impracticable ; he 
was  incapable  of  writing  the  simplest  letters. 

“You  are  not  yourself/’  the  Marquis  said 
to  him. 

Julien,  trembling  for  the  safety  of  his 
secret,  muttered  something  about  not  feeling 
verv  well,  and  his  excuse  was  accepted. 
Fortunately  for  him,  the  Marquis  during 
dinner  began  conversing  with  him  on  his 
approaching  journey : Mathilde  knew  that 
his  absence  was  likely  to  be  of  long  duration. 
For  some  days  now  Julien  had  been  keeping 
aloof  from  her,  and  the  brilliant  youths  who 
possessed  all  that  was  lacking  in  that  pallid 
and  sombre  young  man,  so  lately  the  o eject 
of  her  favour,  were  powerless  to  arouse  her 
from  her  reverie. 

“ A girl  of  the  ordinary  type,”  she  said  to 
herself,  “ would  select  her  lover  from  among 
those  young  men  who  shine  in  the  salons,  but 
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one  of  the  characteristics  of  genius  is  not  to 
tread  in  the  paths  worn  by  the  feet  of  the 
vulgar. 

“ As  companion  to  a man  like  Julien,  who 
only  lacks  the  wealth  which  I possess,  I shall 
never  fail  to  excite  attention,  I shall  not  pass 
through  life  unnoticed.  Instead  of  living 
in  continual  fear  of  a revolution,  like  my 
cousins,  who  dare  not  even  reprove  a postilion 
for  careless  driving  because  of  their  fear  of 
the  populace,  I shall  be  sure  to  play  a role, 
and  a great  role,  for  the  man  of  my  choice 
has  courage  and  unbounded  ambition.  What 
does  he  lack  ? friends,  money  1 I can  supply 
them.”  But  in  thought  she  treated  Julien  as 
an  inferior  being,  whose  love  is  to  be  had  by 
commanding  it. 
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XLIX 

AT  THE  OPERA 

Oh,  how  this  spring  of  love  resemhleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day, 

Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 

And  by-and-by  a cloud  takes  all  away  ! 

Shakspeare. 

ER  thoughts  busy  with  the  future 
and  the  brilliant  role  she  hoped 
to  play  in  it,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore Mathilde  began  to  look  back 
regretfully  to  the  dry  metaphysical  discus- 
sions that  she  and  Julien  had  been  wont  to 
hold  together.  When  weary  of  such  lofty 
thoughts,  she  sometimes  also  sighed  for  the 
moments  of  pleasure  that  she  had  found  in 
his  company ; these  latter  memories  were  not 
unattended  by  remorse;  there  were  times 
when  it  almost  overwhelmed  her. 

“ But  we  all  have  our  weaknesses/’  she  said 
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to  herself ; “it  is  fitting  that  a girl  of  my 
station  should  not  forget  her  dut}r  unless  for 
a man  of  merit ; it  will  not  be  said  that  I was 
seduced  by  his  handsome  mustache  or  his 
graceful  horsemanship  $ what  did  the  work 
were  his  profound  discussions  on  the  future 
of  France  and  his  remarks  on  the  resem- 
blance between  the  events  that  are  about  to 
burst  upon  us  and  those  that  preceded  the 
revolution  of  1688  in  England.  I was  se- 
duced,” she  replied  to  her  remorse ; “ I am  but 
a weak  woman,  but  at  all  events  I was  not 
led  astray  like  a brainless  doll  by  advantages 
of  face  and  figure. 

“ If  there  should  be  a revolution,  what  is 
to  prevent  Julien  Sorel  from  playing  the  part 
of  Roland  and  me  that  of  Mme  Roland  ? I 
prefer  that  role  to  Mme  de  Stael’s : the  im- 
morality of  her  conduct  would  be  an  objec- 
tion at  the  present  time.  No  one  shall  ever 
have  a second  transgression  to  bring  up 
against  me ; I should  die  of  shame.” 

It  should  be  said  that  Mathilde’s  medita- 
tions were  not  all  as  sombre  as  those  we  have 
recorded  above. 

She  watched  Julien,  and  was  impressed  by 
the  perfect  grace  that  characterised  all  his 

movements  and  actions. 
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u I suppose/7  she  said  to  herself,  “ thanks 
to  my  treatment  of  him,  he  no  longer  con- 
siders he  has  any  claim  on  me. 

“ The  air  of  melancholy  and  passion  with 
which  the  poor  fellow  spoke  of  his  love,  a 
week  ago,  is  sufficient  proof  of  it ; I don’t  see 
what  could  have  possessed  me  to  take  offence 
at  words  so  respectful  yet  impassioned.  Am 
I not  his  wife  ? his  language  was  quite  natural, 
and,  there  7s  no  denying  it,  he  was  very  good 
to  me.  Julien  continued  to  love  me,  even 
after  those  senseless  conversations  in  which 
I was  forever  harping,  with  equal  bad  taste 
and  cruelty,  on  my  flirtations  with  the  young 
men  of  whom  he  is  so  jealous.  Ah,  if  he 
knew  of  how  little  worth  they  are  to  me, 
compared  with  him ! poor,  puny  whipper- 
snappers,  all  modelled  from  the  same  pat- 
tern.” 

While  indulging  in  these  reflections  Ma- 
thilde  was  absently  sketching  heads  with  a 
pencil  on  a blank  page  of  her  album.  One 
of  the  profiles  of  her  drawing  astonished  and 
delighted  her  ; it  was  strikingly  like  Julien. 
“ It  is  the  voice  of  heaven,  a miracle  of  love  ! ” 
she  rapturously  exclaimed  : u without  intend- 
ing it  I have  drawn  his  portrait ! ” 

She  hurried  away  to  her  chamber,  where 
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she  locked  herself  in  and  went  to  work  in 
earnest  to  produce  a likeness  of  Julien,  but 
her  efforts  met  with  no  success;  she  could 
not  improve  on  the  original  rough  sketch. 
Mathilde  was  delighted ; she  saw  in  the  cir- 
cumstance a proof  of  genuine  passion. 

She  remained  seated  at  her  table  until  late, 
when  the  Marquise  sent  for  her  to  accompany 
her  to  the  opera.  She  looked  around  for 
Julien,  with  the  hope  that  her  mother  might 
ask  him  to  attend  them  as  their  escort. 

He  did  not  appear ; the  ladies  had  in  their 
box  only  the  usual  insipid  visitors.  All 
through  the  first  act  of  the  opera  Mathilde 
allowed  her  thoughts  to  dwell  on  the  man  for 
whom  her  love  was  becoming  uncontrollable 
passion ; but  in  the  second  act  some  words, 
sung  by  the  prima  donna  to  a melody  worthy 
of  Cimarosa,  went  straight  to  her  heart.  11 1 
have  loved  too  fondly ; I must  punish  myself 
for  the  extravagant  adoration  I feel  for 
him—”  was  what  the  heroine  said. 

Immediately  on  hearing  this  sublime  aria 
the  world  and  all  it  contained  ceased  to  exist 
for  Mathilde.  People  spoke  to  her,  she  never 
answered  them ; her  mother  reproved  her,  she 
did  not  look  at  her.  Her  ecstasy  reached  a 
passion  and  an  exaltation  that  could  only  be 
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compared  with  the  most  fervid  of  the  senti- 
ments that  Julien  had  experienced  for  her 
within  the  last  few  days.  The  melody,  re- 
plete with  celestial  grace,  to  which  was  sung 
the  phrase  that  struck  her  as  typifying  so 
strikingly  her  own  situation,  rang  in  her  ears 
whenever  she  was  not  thinking  of  her  absent 
lover.  Thanks  to  her  love  of  music,  her 
frame  of  mind  that  evening  was  the  same 
that  Mme  de  Renal’s  always  was  when  think- 
ing of  Julien.  Love  founded  on  reason  has 
doubtless  more  common  sense  than  love  of 
the  heart,  but  its  instants  of  enthusiasm  are 
few  and  far  between ; it  knows  itself  too 
well,  it  is  continually  weighing  and  measur- 
ing itself ; far  from  banishing  reflection,  it  is 
to  reflection  alone  that  it  owes  its  existence. 

On  her  return  home,  in  spite  of  Mme  de  la 
Mole’s  instances,  Mathilde  retired  to  her 
room,  alleging  a fever,  and  spent  a good 
part  of  the  night  at  her  piano.  She  sang 
again  and  again  the  words  of  the  aria  that 
had  so  charmed  her : 

11  Devo  punirmi,  devo  punirmi, 

Se  troppo  amai 

The  result  of  this  night  of  folly  was  that 
she  believed  she  had  succeeded  in  conquering 
her  love. 
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(This  portion  of  the  narrative  is  going 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  hapless  author 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Prudes  and  the 
cold-blooded  members  of  the  community  will 
tax  him  with  indecency.  He  will  not  insult 
the  fair  young  creatures  who  adorn  the  draw- 
ing-rooms of  Paris  by  supposing  that  there 
is  one  of  their  number  capable  of  imitating 
the  extravagances  of  Mathilde.  This  char- 
acter is  drawn  entirely  from  imagination,  and 
is  even  drawn  without  regard  to  the  social 
customs  which,  among  all  the  centuries,  will 
give  to  the  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury so  distinguished  a place  in  history. 

Prudence  is  not  the  quality  in  which  the 
young  ladies  who  have  graced  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  present  winter  are  deficient. 

Neither  do  I think  they  can  be  accused  of 
inordinately  despising  a brilliant  fortune- 
handsome  equipages,  imposing  mansions,  and 
all  that  assures  an  agreeable  position  in  the 
world.  Far  from  beholding  ennui  in  these 
advantages,  they  are  ardently  desired,  and  if 
the  ladies7  gentle  hearts  beat  for  anything  it 
is  for  them. 

And  neither  is  it  love  that  presides  over 
the  fortunes  of  young  men  who,  like  Julien, 
are  gifted  with  some  talent;  they  attach 
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themselves  indissolubly,  for  better  or  worse, 
to  a clique,  and  when  the  clique  is  in  the  as- 
cendant and  there  are  spoils  to  be  divided  the 
members  share.  Woe  to  the  studious  and 
industrious  man  who  is  of  no  clique  j his 
small  and  infrequent  successes  will  be  set 
down  against  him  as  a crime,  and  triumphant 
virtue  will  beat  and  plunder  him.  Look  you, 
monsieur,  a novel  is  a mirror  carried  along  a 
highway.  At  one  moment  it  reflects  for  you 
the  clear  azure  of  the  sky,  at  the  next  the 
mire  and  puddles  of  the  road.  Will  you  ac- 
cuse the  man  who  carries  the  mirror  on  his 
back  of  immorality  ? His  mirror  shows  the 
mud,  and  you  blame  the  mirror ! It  will  be 
more  just  to  find  fault  with  the  highway 
where  the  puddles  are,  or,  better  still,  with 
the  road-master  wdio  is  responsible  for  the 
unclean  condition  of  affairs. 

Now  that  we  are  agreed  that  in  this  present 
century  of  ours,  no  less  distinguished  for  its 
prudence  than  for  its  virtue,  a character  like 
Mathildas  is  an  impossibility,  I can  proceed 
with  my  account  of  that  estimable  young 
lady’s  adventures  with  less  fear  of  offending 
my  readers.) 

During  the  whole  of  the  following  day  she 
watched  for  opportunities  of  assuring  herself 
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of  her  triumph  over  her  insensate  passion. 
Her  principal  object  was  to  make  herself  as 
disagreeable  as  possible  to  Julien,  but  no  cat 
ever  observed  the  movements  of  a mouse 
more  closely  than  she  did  his. 

Julien  was  too  unhappy  and,  jret  more,  too 
distracted  to  divine  the  subtle  meaning  of  so 
complex  a manoeuvre,  still  less  could  he  see 
all  the  favourable  promise  that  it  contained 
for  him : he  was  its  victim  ; never,  perhaps, 
had  he  been  so  utterly  and  completely  mis- 
erable. So  little  were  his  actions  under  the 
control  of  his  intellect  that  had  some  sour  old 
philosopher  said  to  him,  “Make  your  hay 
while  the  sun  shines ; hasten  to  take  her 
while  she  7s  in  the  humour.  In  the  style  of 
love  that  is  fashionable  at  Paris,  the  love  of 
the  head,  no  girl  is  ever  of  the  same  mind 
longer  than  two  days,”  he  would  not  have 
understood  him.  But  with  all  his  exaltation 
Julien’s  sense  of  honour  remained  unim- 
paired. His  first  duty  wTas  prudence  and 
secrecy ; he  understood  that  clearly  enough. 
Could  he  have  poured  the  story  of  his  tor- 
ments into  some  sympathising  ear  and  been 
repaid  with  words  of  counsel  and  consolation, 
his  bliss  would  have  been  that  of  the  poor 

wretch  who,  crossing  a burning  desert,  re- 
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ceives  from  heaven  a drop  of  cold  water  on 
his  parched  tongue.  He  knew  his  danger, 
he  foresaw  the  torrent  of  tears  that  would 
follow  upon  a question  indiscreetly  asked  ; he 
shut  himself  resolutely  in  his  chamber. 

For  a long  time  he  watched  Mathilde  walk- 
ing in  the  garden;  when  finally  she  retired 
within  the  house  he  descended ; he  bent  his 
steps  toward  a rose-tree  whence  he  had  seen 
her  pluck  a flower. 

The  night  was  dark ; he  could  give  way  to 
his  grief  without  fear  of  being  seen.  It  was 
clear  to  him  that  Mile  de  la  Mole  loved  one 
of  those  young  officers  with  whom  she  had 
lately  been  chatting  and  laughing  so  gayly. 
She  had  loved  him  once,  too,  but  had  come 
to  know  how  small  was  his  desert. 

u True,  it  is  very,  very  small ! ” said  Julien, 
with  conviction ; u what  am  I,  taken  all  in  all, 
but  a vulgar  clown,  uninteresting  and  tire- 
some to  others,  insupportable  to  myself  V’ 
He  looked  with  disgust  on  all  his  good  quali- 
ties, on  all  those  objects  that  he  had  loved  and 
admired  with  enthusiasm,  and  in  this  condi- 
tion of  inverted  imagination  he  undertook  to 
judge  life  through  the  medium  of  his  imagi- 
nation. It  is  the  mistake  of  a superior  man. 

The  idea  of  self-destruction  more  than 
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once  rose  to  his  mind j he  hailed  it  with  de- 
light ; it  was  to  him  what  the  thought  of  bed 
is  to  the  weary  man,  or  the  cool  spring  to  the 
wretch  fainting  in  the  desert. 

“My  suicide  will  only  increase  the  con- 
tempt in  which  she  holds  me  ! ” he  exclaimed. 
“ What  a memory  to  leave  behind  me ! ” 

When  he  has  drained  the  last  drop  of  his 
cup  of  misery  a man  has  no  resource  remain- 
ing but  his  courage.  Julien  had  not  sufficient 
genius  to  say  to  himself,  “ I must  venture,” 
but  looking  up  at  Mathilde’s  window,  he  de- 
scried her  form  outlined  on  the  shade  as  she 
was  in  the  act  of  extinguishing  the  light : he 
pictured  to  himself  the  interior  of  the  luxu- 
rious chamber  that  he  had  seen,  alas ! but 
once  in  his  life.  His  imagination  could  go 
no  further. 

The  bell  of  a neighbouring  church  struck 
one ; he  heard,  and  in  the  same  instant  said 
to  himself,  “ I will  take  the  ladder  and  ascend 
to  her  room.” 

It  was  a flash  of  genius ; convincing  reasons 
came  thronging  to  his  mind.  “ How  can  I 
hope  to  be  happy  else  ! ” he  thought.  He  ran 
to  the  place  where  the  ladder  Tvas  kept ; the 
gardener  had  chained  it  fast.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  the  trigger  of  one  of  his  pocket- 
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pistols,  which  he  ruined  in  the  operation, 
Julien,  momentarily  endowed  with  super- 
human strength,  succeeded  in  breaking  a 
link  of  the  chain ; he  released  the  ladder  in 
short  order  and  erected  it  against  Mathilde’s 
window. 

u She  will  be  angry,  will  wither  me  with 
her  scorn,  but  what  care  11  I will  give  her 
one  kiss,  a farewell  kiss,  go  to  my  room,  and 
blow  out  my  brains ; my  lips  will  have 
touched  her  cheek  before  I depart  from  life  ! ” 

He  flew  up  the  ladder,  he  tapped  upon  the 
blind ; Mathilde  heard  him  presently  and  at- 
tempted to  open  the  blind,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  presence  of  the  ladder.  Julien  trans- 
ferred his  weight  to  an  iron  staple  set  in  the 
wall  and,  at  the  risk  of  falling  and  dashing 
himself  in  pieces,  gave  the  ladder  a violent 
shake,  displacing  it  a little.  Mathilde  was 
enabled  to  throw  back  the  blind.  He  crawled 
into  the  room,  more  dead  than  alive. 

u Ah  ! it  is  you  ! ” she  said,  casting  herself 
into  his  arms. 

Who  shall  describe  Julien’s  great  joy  1 and 
Mathilde’s  was  scarcely  less. 

She  pleaded  in  his  behalf  against  herself, 

she  accused  herself  to  him. 
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u Punish  me  for  my  abominable  pride/’  she 
said,  pressing  him  in  her  arms  as  if  she  would 
smother  him ; “ thou  art  my  master,  I am  thy 
slave ; it  is  fitting  that  I sue  for  pardon  on 
my  knees  for  my  revolt.”  She  left  his  arms 
to  throw  herself  at  his  feet.  “ Yes,  thou  art 
my  master,”  she  said  to  him,  in  her  intoxica- 
tion of  happiness  and  love ; “ reign  over  me 
forever,  punish  thy  slave  without  mercy  if 
ever  she  attempts  to  rebel  again.” 

On  another  occasion  she  leaps  from  the 
couch,  lights  the  candle,  and  Julien  has  all 
he  can  do  to  keep  her  from  cutting  all  the 
hair  from  one  side  of  her  head. 

u I want  a reminder  that  I am  your  ser- 
vant,” she  said:  “if  ever  my  hateful  pride 
should  get  the  better  of  me,  show  me  these 
tresses  and  say,  *It  is  not  a question  of  love 
now,  it  matters  not  what  emotion  sways  your 
mind  at  the  present  moment ; you  have  sworn 
to  0bey— obey,  therefore,  if  you  would  avoid 

the  guilt  of  perjury.’  ” 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  depict  at  length 
the  transports  and  felicity  of  the  amorous 
pair. 

Julien’s  virtue  was  equal  to  his  happiness. 
“ I must  depart  by  the  ladder,”  he  said  to 
Mathilde,  when  he  saw  the  daylight  begin- 
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ning  to  redden  the  chimneys  over  eastward, 
across  the  gardens.  “The  sacrifice  I make 
is  worthy  of  you ; I am  depriving  myself  of 
some  hours  of  the  supremest  felicity  that 
was  ever  accorded  mortal  man : if  you  know 
my  heart  you  will  understand  the  violence  I 
am  inflicting  on  myself.  Will  you  always 
be  to  me  what  you  are  now  ? but  I have  your 
promise— what  more  do  I need?  It  is  right 
I should  tell  you  that,  since  our  first  inter- 
view, suspicion  has  not  been  entirely  directed 
upon  burglars.  M.  de  la  Mole  has  posted  a 
guard  in  the  garden.  M.  de  Croisenois  is 
surrounded  by  spies,  all  his  movements  by 
night  are  known—” 

Mathilde  laughed  heartily  at  this  idea. 
Her  mother  and  her  maid  were  awakened ; 
suddenly  a voice  was  heard  speaking  through 
the  closed  door.  Julien  looked  at  his  com- 
panion • she  turned  very  pale,  reproved  the 
maid  sharply,  and  made  no  reply  to  her 
mother. 

“ But  if  they  go  to  the  window  they  must 
see  the  ladder ! ” said  Julien. 

He  gave  her  a last  embrace,  stepped  out 
upon  the  ladder,  and  tumbled  rather  than 
descended  to  the  ground.  Three  seconds 
later  the  ladder  was  in  its  usual  place  in  the 
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alley  of  lindens  and  Mathilde’s  honour  was 
safe.  Julien,  when  he  finally  took  time  to 
examine  his  own  condition,  found  himself 
covered  with  blood  and  nearly  naked:  he 
had  injured  himself  by  the  imprudent  rapid- 
ity of  his  descent. 

His  great  happiness  had  restored  to  him 
all  his  energy  and  daring : had  twenty  men 
attacked  him  at  that  moment,  he  would 
have  faced  them  single-handed.  He  was  not 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  indulge  his  pug- 
nacious propensities,  fortunately:  he  depos- 
ited the  ladder  where  it  belonged,  replaced 
the  chain,  and  did  not  forget  to  repair  as  far 
as  possible  the  damage  done  to  the  bed  of 
exotic  flowers  beneath  Mathilde’s  window. 

As  he  was  smoothing  the  soft  earth  to 
obliterate  the  traces  of  his  footsteps  he  felt 
something  fall  upon  his  hand  in  the  semi- 
darkness : it  was  a great  tress  of  hair  that 
Mathilde  had  cut  from  her  head  and  thrown 
to  him.  She  was  at  the  window. 

“Your  servant  sends  you  that,”  she  said 
to  him,  “in  token  of  her  eternal  gratitude. 
Henceforth  I have  no  will  of  my  owrn  • be  you 
my  master.” 

Julien,  vanquished  by  such  generosity,  was 
on  the  point  of  going  for  the  ladder  and 
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mounting  to  her  room  again.  His  sober 
second  thought  showed  him  the  madness  of 
such  a proceeding. 

To  effect  an  entrance  from  the  garden  into 
the  hotel  was  no  easy  matter.  He  succeeded 
in  forcing  a cellar  door  5 when  he  had  gained 
access  to  the  house  he  was  obliged  to  burst 
in,  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  the  door 
of  his  chamber.  In  his  hurried  departure 
from  the  little  bedroom  that  he  had  aban- 
doned so  precipitately  he  had  left  behind  him 
his  coat,  in  the  pocket  of  which  was  his  key. 
u Kind  Heaven  grant  that  she  may  think  to 
conceal  the  compromising  garment ! ” he  said 
to  himself.  At  last  fatigue  was  victorious 
over  happiness,  and  as  the  sun  was  rising  he 
sank  into  a profound  slumber. 

The  breakfast-bell  had  difficulty  in  awak- 
ening him ; he  was  late  in  appearing  in  the 
dining-room.  Mathilde  came  in  soon  after 
him.  His  pride  had  a momentary  gratifica- 
tion in  beholding  the  love  that  shone  in  the 
eyes  of  that  fair  young  creature,  the  object 
of  such,  universal  homage,  but  it  was  soon  the 
turn  of  his  prudence  to  be  alarmed. 

Mathilde  had  arranged  her  hair  in  such  a 
way  that  J ulien  could  see  at  a glance  the  ex- 
tent of  the  sacrifice  she  had  made  for  him 
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that  morning.  It  was  no  fault  of  hers  that 
she  had  not  utterly  destroyed  the  charm  of 
her  pretty  face ; a great  patch  of  the  beauti- 
ful ashen-blond  hair  had  been  shorn  off 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  scalp. 

Her  behaviour  during  breakfast  was  of  a 
piece  with  this  first  imprudence.  It  appeared 
as  if  she  were  desirous  of  publishing  her  in- 
sane passion  to  the  world.  It  happened,  for- 
tunately, that  day  that  M.  de  la  Mole  and  the 
Marquise  were  greatly  exercised  over  a pro- 
motion of  cordons  Mens  that  was  about  to  take 
place,  and  in  which  M.  de  Chaulnes  was  not 
included.  Toward  the  end  of  the  meal  Ma- 
thilde,  speaking  to  Julien,  addressed  him  as 
my  master.  He  blushed  up  to  the  roots  of 
his  hair. 

\ Whether  it  was  the  result  of  chance  or 
Mme  de  la  Mole’s  foresight,  Mathilde  that 
day  was  not  left  alone  an  instant.  At  ev en- 
ing,  however,  while  passing  from  the  dining- 
room to  the  salon,  she  found  a chance  to  say 
to  her  lover : 

“Will  you  believe  that  it  is  my  doing? 
mamma  has  decided  that  one  of  her  women 
shall  sleep  in  my  room  at  night.” 

That  day  passed  with  lightning-like  rapid- 

itv ; Julien  was  deliriously  happy.  The  fol- 
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lowing  morning  he  was  at  his  desk  in  the 
library  at  seven  o’clock  5 he  entertained  a 
fond  hope  that  Mile  de  la  Mole  would  favour 
him  with  a visit  there.  He  had  written  her 
an  endless  letter. 

It  was  not  until  breakfast,  hours  after- 
ward, that  he  saw  her.  She  had  arranged 
her  hair  that  day  with  the  minutest  care  ; the 
highest  art  had  been  called  into  play  to  con- 
ceal the  spot  left  bare  by  the  shorn  locks. 
She  looked  once  or  twice  at  Julien,  but  her 
glance  was  calm  and  coldly  polite ; there  was 
no  more  calling  him  my  master. 

Julien’s  surprise  was  such  that  it  almost 
took  away  his  breath.  Mathilde  was  vexed 
with  herself  for  all  the  favours  she  had 
granted  him. 

On  thinking  matters  over  at  her  leisure  she 
had  arrived  at  the  decision  that  he  was  a per- 
son who,  if  not  exactly  of  the  common  herd, 
did  not  tower  head  and  shoulders  over  all  his 
rivals,  and  hence  was  unworthy  of  the  im- 
mense risks  she  had  taken  for  him.  In  a 
word,  love  had  no  place  in  her  thoughts  that 
day ; she  was  satiated  with  love  and  weary 
of  it. 

As  for  Julien,  his  sensations  were  those  of 

a boy  of  sixteen.  Horrid  doubt,  amazement 
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and  despair  in  turn  held  possession  of  his 
heart  during  the  breakfast,  which  seemed  to 
him  as  if  it  would  never  end. 

As  soon  as  he  could  leave  the  table  with 
any  decency  he  hastened  to  the  stable,  saddled 
his  horse  with  his  own  hands,  and  started  off 
at  a sharp  gallop ; he  feared  to  remain  in  the 
house  lest  he  might  be  guilty  of  some  shame- 
ful weakness.  As  he  galloped  along  the  paths 
of  the  forest  of  Meudon,  u I must  quiet  my 
heart  by  sheer  physical  fatigue,”  he  said  to 
himself.  u What  have  I done  or  said  that  I 
should  be  so  disgraced  ? ” 

“ It  will  be  best  to  do  nothing  or  say  no- 
thing to-day,”  he  reflected  on  his  return  to  the 
hotel.  “ I must  be  physically,  as  I am  mor- 
ally, dead.  Julien  has  ceased  to  be  j it  is  his 
corpse  that  moves  and  breathes.” 
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His  heart  at  first  does  not  understand  the  entire 
extent  of  its  misfortune  ; it  is  troubled  rather  than 
deeply  moved.  But  returning  reason  brings  with  it 
a sense  of  the  irreparable  calamity.  The  pleasures 
of  life  exist  no  more  for  him ; all  he  feels  is  the  keen 
talons  of  despair  tearing  his  vitals.  But  why  speak 
of  physical  pain?  What  anguish  of  the  flesh  is  com- 
parable to  this?— Jean  Paul. 

HE  bell  rang  for  dinner;  Julien 
had  barely  time  to  dress.  In  the 
drawing-room  he  found  Mathilde 
using  all  her  persuasive  powers 
to  divert  her  brother  and  M.  de  Croisenois 
from  their  purpose  of  going  to  spend  their 
evening  at  Suresnes  with  the  Marechale  de 
Fervaques. 

If  she  had  tried  she  could  hardly  have 
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shown  herself  more  amiable  and  seductive. 
After  dinner  MM.  de  Luz,  de  Caylus  and 
several  of  their  friends  came  in.  Mile  de  la 
Mole  seemed  to  have  resolved  to  cultivate  at 
the  same  time  her  sisterly  affection  and  the 
perfect  observance  of  the  proprieties.  Al- 
though the  weather  was  charming  that  even- 
ing she  would  not  hear  to  the  company  going 
into  the  garden,  but  insisted  on  their  gather- 
ing around  Mme  de  la  Mole’s  bergere.  As  in 
winter,  the  blue  sofa  was  the  centre  of  the 
group. 

Mathilde  had  contracted  an  antipathy  for 
the  garden  • there  were  too  many  memories 
of  Julien  connected  with  it. 

Unhappiness  does  not  conduce  to  liveli- 
ness. Our  hero  made  the  mistake  of  seating 
himself  on  the  little  rush-bottomed  chair 
that  had  formerly  witnessed  such  brilliant 
triumphs.  To-day  no  one  spoke  to  him,  his 
presence  passed  unnoticed.  Those  of  Mile  de 
la  Mole’s  friends  who  were  seated  near  him  at 
the  extremity  of  the  blue  sofa  ostentatiously 
turned  their  back  on  him,  or  at  least  he 
thought  they  did. 

“ The  courtiers  follow  the  example  of  the 
sovereign,”  he  thought.  He  embraced  the 

opportunity  to  make  some  reflections  on  the 
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men  who  affected  to  show  their  contempt  for 
him. 

M.  de  Luz’s  uncle  held  an  important  posi- 
tion in  the  royal  household,  which  gave  that 
fascinating  young  officer  a chance  to  preface 
his  conversation,  no  matter  who  his  inter- 
locutor might  be,  with  the  highly  interesting 
information  that  “ his  uncle  had  set  out  for 
Saint-Cloud  at  seven  o’clock  and  expected  to 
spend  the  night  there.”  The  observation  was 
made  with  every  appearance  of  bonhomie, 
but  was  never  knowm  to  be  omitted. 

In  surveying  M.  de  Croisenois  with  the 
stern  and  critical  eye  of  a rival,  Julien  re- 
marked the  extreme  influence  that  this  excel- 
lent and  amiable  young  man  attributed  to 
occult  causes.  This  was  so  much  the  case 
that  if  he  heard  an  incident  of  any  importance 
described  as  emanating  from  simple  and  nat- 
ural causes,  he  would  incontinently'  fly  into 
a passion  or  become  sulky  and  gloomy. 
“ There  is  a touch  of  madness  in  the  man,” 
said  Julien  to  himself;  “his  character  re- 
minds me  of  the  Emperor  Alexander’s  as 
Prince  Korasoff  portrayed  it  to  me.”  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  his  abode  at  Paris  poor 
Julien,  fresh  from  the  seminary  and  dazzled 
by  the  graces  and  accomplishments,  the  like 
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of  which  he  had  never  seen  before,  of  all 
these  captivating’  young  gentlemen,  had  been 
unable  to  restrain  his  admiration  of  them. 
They  were  only  now  beginning  to  disclose 
themselves  to  him  in  their  true  light. 

“ The  role  I am  playing  here  is  unworthy 
of  me,”  he  suddenly  decided.  What  troubled 
him  most  was  how  he  should  leave  his  little 
rush-bottomed  chair  without  attracting  at- 
tention to  his  awkwardness.  He  tried  to 
bring  his  inventive  faculties  into  play,  he 
called  on  his  imagination,  that  was  busy  else- 
where, to  furnish  him  with  some  striking  and 
original  remark.  He  found  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  memory,  and  his  memory, 
it  must  be  confessed,  was  far  from  rich  in 
resources  of  that  nature ; the  poor  fellow’s 
manners,  too,  were  not  yet  quite  all  they 
might  be,  so  that  when  he  rose  to  quit  the 
room  his  rusticity  was  the  subject  of  remark 
by  all.  His  dejection  was  evident  in  all  his 
actions  and  movements.  For  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  he  had  been  playing  the  part  of 
an  intruding  subordinate  from  whom  no  one 
is  at  pains  to  conceal  what  he  thinks  of  him. 

However,  the  critical  observations  that  he 
had  just  passed  on  his  rivals  helped  him  in 

some  measure  to  bear  up  under  his  discom- 
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fiture,  and  as  a tonic  to  Ms  pride  he  had  the 
remembrance  of  what  had  happened  two 
nights  before.  “ Whatever  advantages  they 
may  possess  over  me,”  he  thought  as  he  en- 
tered the  garden,  “ Mathilde  has  been  to  none 
of  them  what  twice  in  my  lifetime  she  has 
been  to  me.” 

His  sagacity  went  no  further.  He  did  not 
in  the  least  understand  the  character  of  the 
strange  being  whom  chance  had  constituted 
absolute  mistress  of  his  welfare. 

On  the  following  day  his  energies  were 
directed  to  seeing  how  near  he  could  come  to 
killing  himself  and  his  horse  with  fatigue. 
He  made  no  attempt  at  evening  to  approach 
the  blue  sofa,  to  which  Mathilde  adhered 
with  much  faithfulness.  He  remarked  that 
when  Comte  Norbert  met  him  in  going  about 
the  house  he  did  not  condescend  to  look  at 
him.  “ It  must  go  terribly  against  the  grain,” 
he  thought,  “a  man  so  naturally  polite  as 
he  is.” 

To  Julien  slumber  would  have  been  un- 
adulterated bliss.  Notwithstanding  his  phys- 
ical fatigue,  too  seductive  memories  were 
beginning  to  take  possession  of  his  imagina- 
tion. He  had  not  the  sense  to  see  that  by 

his  long  horseback  rides  in  the  woods  about 
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Paris,  acting  on  himself  alone  and  in  no  wise 
on  the  heart  or  mind  of  Mathilde,  he  was 
leaving  the  shaping  of  his  destiny  in  the 
hands  of  Chance. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  one  thing 
which  would  be  an  immense  comfort  to  him 
in  his  distress,  and  that  was  a conversation 
with  Mathilde.  But  what  could  he  find  cour- 
age to  say  to  her  ? 

He  was  reflecting  profoundly  on  this  sub- 
ject one  morning  at  seven  o’clock  when,  to 
his  unbounded  surprise,  he  saw  her  enter  the 
library. 

“Iam  awrare  that  you  wish  to  speak  with 
me,  monsieur.” 

“ Great  heavens ! who  told  you  that?” 

“ Never  mind ; I know  it. 

“ If  you  are  not  a man  of  honour,  you  have 
it  in  your  power  to  ruin  me,  or  at  least  can 
attempt  to  do  so ; but  that  danger,  which  I 
do  not  think  has  any  real  existence,  shall  not 
prevent  me  from  being  truthful  with  you.  I 
find  I do  not  love  you,  monsieur;  my  fond 
imagination  has  deceived  me — ” 

At  this  terrible  blow  Julien,  in  his  stress 
of  love  and  misery,  attempted  to  plead  his 
cause.  It  was  the  unwisest  thing  he  could 

have  done.  Is  dislike  to  be  removed  by 
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argument  or  entreaty  ? But  reason  had 
ceased  to  control  his  actions.  A blind  in- 
stinct impelled  him  to  defer  the  decision  of 
his  fate.  It  seemed  to  him  that  all  was  not 
ended  as  long  as  he  continued  talking.  Ma- 
thilde  did  not  listen  to  his  words,  the  sound 
of  his  voice  irritated  her ; she  was  surprised 
that  he  had  the  audacity  to  interrupt  her. 

Remorse  for  her  transgression  and  her  in- 
jured pride  contributed  equally  that  morning 
to  her  wretchedness.  The  thought  was  un- 
endurable that  by  her  own  act  an  insignifi- 
cant little  priest,  the  son  of  a peasant,  had 
been  made  her  master.  “It  could  hardly 
have  been  worse  if  I had  yielded  to  a weak- 
ness for  one  of  the  lackeys,”  she  said  to  her- 
self in  her  moments  of  contrition. 

In  proud  and  self-reliant  natures  resent- 
ment against  one’s  self  is  readily  transferred 
to  others;  to  have  some  one  on  whom  to 
discharge  the  vials  of  one’s  wrath  is  a com- 
fort and  a relief. 

In  a moment,  without  warning,  the  storm 
of  Mile  de  la  Mole’s  fury  broke  on  the  un- 
happy *T ii lien  with  expressions  of  bitterest 
scorn  and  contempt.  She  possessed  un- 
bounded cleverness,  and  that  cleverness  was 
never  more  conspicuous  than  when  she  was 
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engaged  in  torturing  the  self-love  of  others 
and  inflicting  on  it  cruel,  rankling  wounds. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Julien  found 
himself  subjected  to  the  domination  of  a su- 
perior intellect  fired  by  the  bitterest  hatred. 
So  far  from  having  the  least  idea  of  replying 
in  his  defence,  it  was  not  long  before  he  be- 
gan to  entertain  a very  mean  opinion  of  him- 
self. He  heard  himself  assailed  in  terms  of 
cruel  and  unmerited  invective,  calculated  to 
destroy  whatever  favourable  impressions  he 
might  have  of  himself,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  Mathilde  was  in  the  right  and  that  her 
language  was  not  strong  enough. 

As  for  her,  she  found  a delicious  sense  of 
satisfaction  in  thus  punishing  herself  and 
him  for  the  adoration  she  had  paid  him  a 
few  days  before. 

She  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  reflect  on 
the  bitter  reproaches  that  it  afforded  her  such 
pleasure  to  heap  on  him.  All  she  had  to  do 
was  to  repeat  the  insinuations  that  for  the 
last  wTeek  the  advocate  hostile  to  love  had 
been  whispering  in  her  heart. 

Each  word  stung  like  a lash  and  added  to 
Julien’s  frightful  suffering.  He  would  have 
fled,  but  Mile  de  la  Mole  caught  him  by  the 

coat-sleeve  and  detained  him. 
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11  Please  observe,”  he  said  to  her,  “ that  you 
are  speaking  very  loud ; the  folks  in  the  next 
room  will  hear  you.” 

“Who  cares?”  she  scornfully  replied. 
“ Who  will  dare  let  on  that  they  have  heard 
me  ? I wish  to  cure  you  of  your  contempti- 
ble little  vanity,  and  disabuse  it  once  for  all 
of  the  ideas  it  has  formed  of  me.” 

When  Julien  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
the  library  he  was  so  dumfounded  that  he 
was  not  conscious  of  the  entire  extent  of  his 
unhappiness.  “ Well ! she  does  not  love  me 
any  more,”  he  kept  saying  to  himself  aloud, 
as  if  to  impress  the  reality  of  his  situation 
upon  his  mind.  “ She  did  love  me,  it  seems, 
for  a week  or  ten  days,  and  I,  I shall  love  her 
all  my  life.  Can  it  be  possible ! She  who 
was  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  my  heart 
so  few  days  ago  ! ” 

Mathilde’s  heart  was  swollen  with  pride 
and  self-gratulation ; she  had  been  strong 
enough  to  break  her  fetters,  break  them  for- 
ever ! The  thought  of  so  complete  a triumph 
over  so  deep-rooted  an  inclination  made  her 
jubilant.  “ I hope  now  that  this  little  gentle- 
man will  understand,  once  for  all,  that  he  has 
not  and  never  will  have  any  mastery  over 
me.”  Her  happiness  was  so  great  that 
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for  the  moment  her  love  was  actually  for- 
gotten. 

After  so  galling  and  humiliating  an  ex- 
perience, love,  to  a person  of  less  passionate 
nature  than  Julien,  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. Without  for  a moment  forgetting 
what  was  due  to  herself  Mile  de  la  Mole  had 
assailed  him  with  those  cutting,  calculated 
injuries,  so  carefully  considered  that  even  to 
one  recalling  them  afterward  in  cold  blood 
they  wear  a semblance  of  truthfulness. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  Julien,  on  a 
cursory  review  of  this  astounding  incident, 
was  that  Mathilde  possessed  a boundless 
pride.  He  firmly  believed  that  all  was  for- 
ever ended  between  them*  and  yet  at  break- 
fast the  next  morning  he  was  awkward  and 
timid  in  her  presence.  That  was  a defect 
that  no  one  thus  far  had  been  able  to  re- 
proach him  with.  In  small  things  no  less 
than  in  great  he  always  had  a distinct  idea 
of  what  he  wished  to  do,  and  did  it. 

After  the  repast  Mine  de  la  Mole  asked  him 
for  a seditious  and  somewhat  rare  pamphlet 
that  her  cure  had  secretly  brought  her  that 
morning ; Julien,  while  taking  the  document 
from  the  console,  overturned  an  old  vase  of 

blue  porcelain,  unmatched  for  ugliness. 
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Mme  de  la  Mole  rose  and  with  a little 
shriek  of  distress  drew  near  to  contemplate 
the  ruins  of  her  precious  ornament.  “It 
was  genuine  old  Japan,”  she  said.  “ It  was 
left  me  by  the  Abbess  of  Chelles,  my  great- 
aunt  ; it  was  a present  from  the  Dutch  nation 
to  the  Due  d’Orleans  the  Regent,  who  gave 
it  to  his  daughter—” 

Mathilde  had  come  forward  with  her 
mother;  she  was  delighted  to  witness  the 
destruction  of  the  vase,  which  had  long  been 
an  eyesore  to  her  by  reason  of  its  ugliness. 
Julien  was  silent  and  not  particularly  em- 
barrassed ; he  saw  Mile  de  la  Mole  standing 
close  beside  him. 

“That  vase,”  he  said  to  her,  “is  irrepa- 
rably ruined,  as  is  a sentiment  that  once  was 
master  of  my  heart ; I pray  you  to  excuse  all 
the  follies  of  my  commission  for  which  it 
was  responsible,”  and  abruptly  left  the  room. 

“M.  Sorel  seems  proud  of  his  achievement,” 
said  Mme  de  la  Mole,  as  the  young  man  dis- 
appeared. 

The  words  went  straight  to  Mathilde’s 
heart.  “It  is  true,”  she  said  to  herself,  “ my 
mother  has  read  him  aright;  that  is  the  sen- 
timent by  which  he  is  animated.”  Then  for 
the  first  time  she  began  to  regret  the  treat- 
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inent  she  had  awarded  him  the  day  before. 
“ Well,  it  is  all  over  and  ended,”  she  said  to 
herself  with  outward  calmness,  “ and  I have 
received  a lesson  that  will  last  me  all  my  life. 
What  a frightful,  humiliating  mistake  ! ” 

“Would  that  my  words  had  been  true!” 
reflected  Julien.  “ Why  does  the  love  I felt 
for  that  girl  torment  me  still  ? ” 

His  love,  instead  of  waning,  as  he  had 
hoped  would  be  the  case,  made  rapid  pro- 
gress. “True,”  he  said  to  himself,  “she  is 
not  in  her  right  mind,  but  is  she  the  less 
adorable  for  that  ? could  she  be  more  beauti- 
ful ? Has  not  a refined  civilisation  conferred 
on  Mile  de  la  Mole  all  its  fascinating  charm, 
making  her  the  paragon  of  her  sex  ? ” These 
recollections  of  a past  felicity  took  complete 
possession  of  Julien  and  quickly  nullified  the 
teachings  of  his  reason. 

Reason  contends  in  vain  with  memories  of 
this  nature ; its  stern  reproofs  serve  only  to 
intensify  the  charm. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  the  accident  to 
the  Japanese  vase  Julien  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  miserable  of  men. 
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THE  SECRET  NOTE 

For  all  that  I relate  mine  eyes  have  seen,  and  if 
my  eyes  played  me  false,  I certainly  am  not  deceiv- 
ing you  in  the  narration. — Letter  to  the  Author. 


HE  Marquis  sent  to  require  liis 
presence.  M.  de  la  Mole  seemed 
to  have  shaken  off  some  of  his 
years  j his  eye  was  brilliant. 
“How  about  your  memory?”  he  said  to 
Julien;  “it  is  said  to  be  something  wonder- 
ful ! Do  you  think  you  could  commit  four 
pages  to  heart  so  as  to  repeat  them  in  Lon- 
don without  the  omission  of  a syllable  ? ” 
The  Marquis  was  pettishly  crumpling  in  his 
hand  a copy  of  that  morning’s  Quotidienne ; 
his  face  betrayed  an  air  of  grave  preoccupa- 
tion that  Julien  had  never  observed  there 
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before,  even  in  the  worst  moments  of  the 
Frilair  case. 

Our  hero  was  perspicacious  enough  to  see 
that  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  pretend  to 
be  deceived  by  the  tone  of  levity  used  by  his 
employer. 

“ That  number  of  the  Quotidienne  is  prob- 
ably not  particularly  amusing,  but  if  M.  le 
Marquis  says  the  word  I will  pledge  myself 
to  recite  to  him  the  whole  of  it  to-morrow 
morning  before  breakfast.” 

“What,  advertisements  included?” 

“Advertisements  included,  and  without 
omitting  a single  word.” 

“Will  you  promise  me  to  do  that?”  the 
Marquis  asked  with  sudden  gravity. 

“ Yes,  sir ; the  only  thing  that  might  im- 
pair my  memory  would  be  the  fear  of  failure.” 

“I  had  intended  to  lay  this  matter  before 
you  yesterday,  but  forgot  it.  I shall  not  ask 
you  to  make  oath  never  to  repeat  what  you 
are  about  to  hear ; I have  too  good  an  opin- 
ion of  you  to  offer  you  such  an  insult.  I 
have  vouched  for  you ; I am  going  to  con- 
duct you  to  a salon  where  twelve  persons 
will  be  assembled;  you  will  take  note  of 
what  is  said  by  each  of  them. 

“ Don’t  be  alarmed ; it  will  not  be  a gen- 
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eral  conversation  j each  man  will  speak  in 
turn,  although  I would  n’t  like  to  swear  he 
will  always  speak  in  order/’  the  Marquis 
added,  resuming  his  customary  light  and 
playful  air,  “ While  we  are  talking  you  will 
have  filled  twenty  pages ; you  will  come  back 
here  with  me,  and  together  we  will  abbrevi- 
ate those  twenty  pages  to  four.  It  is  those 
four  pages  that  you  will  recite  to  me  to-mor- 
row morning  in  place  of  the  contents  of  the 
Quotidienne.  Immediately  afterward  you  will 
set  out  on  your  journey ; you  will  have  to 
travel  post,  like  a young  man  in  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  Your  aim  will  be  to  avoid  attract- 
ing attention.  You  will  be  introduced  to  the 
presence  of  an  august  personage.  There 
your  task  will  require  all  your  adroitness. 
It  will  require  address  of  no  common  order 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  followers,  for 
among  his  secretaries  and  domestics  are 
men  in  the  pay  of  our  enemies  whose  con- 
stant object  is  to  intercept  and  thwart  our 
agents. 

“ You  will  be  furnished  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction under  an  assumed  name. 

u When  you  see  His  Excellency  looking  at 
you  you  will  draw  from  your  pocket  my 

watch,  which  I lend  you  for  the  journey. 
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Here,  take  it  and  give  me  yours  j that  muck 
will  be  accomplished. 

“ The  Duke  will  condescend  to  take  down 
with  his  own  hand  the  four  pages  that  you 
have  committed  to  memory. 

“ That  done,  but  not  before,  remember, 
you  may,  in  case  His  Excellency  asks  for 
them,  relate  the  particulars  of  the  gathering 
at  which  you  are  shortly  to  be  present. 

“ There  is  one  reflection  that  may  serve  to 
relieve  the  tedium  of  your  journey,  which  is 
that  between  Paris  and  the  minister’s  resi- 
dence there  are  persons  who  would  like  no- 
thing better  than  to  try  a shot  at  M.  l’Abbe 
Sorel.  That  ends  your  mission,  and  I fore- 
see delay  and  inconvenience,  for  how  are  we 
to  receive  intelligence  of  your  death,  dear 
sir  ? Your  zeal,  great  as  it  may  be,  will  not 
suffice  to  notify  us. 

“ Go  at  once  and  buy  yourself  a complete 
new  outfit,”  the  Marquis  continued  in  a 
graver  tone.  “Let  it  be  of  the  fashion  of 
two  years  ago ; it  will  be  best  that  you  do 
not  present  a very  spruce  appearance  this 
evening.  When  travelling,  however,  you 
may  dress  with  your  customary  magnificence. 
Does  that  surprise  you ; do  you  divine  some- 
thing peculiar?  Yes,  my  friend,  one  of  the 
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venerable  persons  whose  eloquence  you  will 
be  privileged  to  listen  to  is  quite  capable  of 
despatching  information  that  would  result 
in  your  being  given  a dose  of  opium,  if 
nothing  worse,  at  the  inn  where  yon  alight 
for  supper  some  fine  night.” 

u It  will  be  better,”  said  Julien,  “ to  avoid 
the  direct  road  at  the  expense  of  some  addi- 
tional leagues  of  travel.  My  destination  is 
Rome,  I suppose—” 

The  Marquis7  face  assumed  an  expression 
of  displeasure  and  severhy  that  Julien  had 
not  seen  on  it  since  they  were  at  Bray-le- 
Haut. 

“ That  is  something  that  you  will  find  out, 
sir,  when  I see  fit  to  tell  you.  I am  not  ac- 
customed to  be  questioned.” 

“ Believe  me,  monsieur,  I did  not  intend  to 
question  you,”  Julien  earnestly  replied.  “ I 
was  thinking  aloud,  reflecting  which  road 
would  be  safest.” 

“ Yes,  your  wits  were  wandering,  it  seems. 
Bear  in  mind  that  an  ambassador,  and  one 
of  your  age  in  particular,  should  never  at- 
tempt to  force  confidence.77 

Julien  w^as  in  the  wrong;  he  was  deeply 
mortified.  He  tried  to  think  of  some  excuse, 
but  ineffectually. 
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An  hour  later  the  secretary  was  in  the 
Marquis’  antechamber  in  raiment  that  gave 
him  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a poor 
country  schoolmaster : hobnailed  shoes, 
clothes  of  antique  cut,  and  a cravat  of 
doubtful  whiteness.  The  Marquis  looked  at 
him  and  laughed  heartily,  and  then  only  did 
Julien  feel  that  his  peace  was  fully  made. 

“ If  this  young  man  betrays  me,”  said  the 
nobleman  to  himself,  “whom  can  I trust? 
and  yet  it  is  necessary  to  trust  somebody 
when  the  time  for  action  comes.  My  son 
and  his  brilliant  friends  of  the  same  quality 
possess  courage  and  fidelity  among  a million  ; 
if  it  were  a question  of  fighting  they  would 
lay  down  their  lives  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne ; they  are  equal  to  anything— except 
the  one  particular  thing  that  is  needed  at  the 
moment.  I ’ll  be  hanged  if  I know  one  of 
them  who  is  capable  of  committing  to  mem- 
ory four  pages  of  manuscript  and  travelling 
a hundred  leagues  without  betraying  the 
object  of  his  mission.  Norbert  would  let 
himself  be  hacked  in  pieces,  like  his  ances- 
tors, but  a common  soldier  would  do  as 
much — ” 

The  Marquis  lost  himself  in  a profound 

reverie.  11  And  yet,”  he  said  to  himself,  with 
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a sigh,  “ when  it  comes  to  meeting  death, 
perhaps  this  Sorel  will  prove  as  brave  as 
he — Come,  let  ns  go,”  he  said,  as  if  to  re- 
lieve himself  of  an  unpleasant  thought. 

“ Monsieur,”  said  Julien,  “ while  the  tailor 
was  fitting  my  suit  I learned  by  heart  the 
first  page  of  to-day’s  Quotidienne .” 

The  Marquis  took  the  paper,  and  Julien 
performed  his  recitation  without  missing  a 
word.  “ Good,”  thought  the  Marquis,  who 
was  very  diplomatic  that  evening;  “while 
thus  employed  the  young  man  won’t  notice 
the  streets  through  which  we  pass.” 

Their  journey  ended  in  a large  salon  of 
somewhat  forlorn  appearance,  whose  walls 
were  clothed  in  part  with  hangings  of  green 
velvet.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  a lackey 
of  majestic  mien  was  clearing  a great  dinner- 
table,  which  he  subsequently  converted  into 
a work-table  by  means  of  a green  cloth,  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  ink-stains,  that  had 
evidently  done  service  in  some  public  office. 

The  master  of  the  house  was  a man  of 
enormous  bulk,  whose  name  was  not  dis- 
closed. He  impressed  Julien,  by  his  physi- 
ognomy and  eloquence,  as  a man  who  had 
lately  dined. 

Julien,  at  an  intimation  from  his  employer, 
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liad  taken  his  place  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 
By  way  of  keeping  himself  in  countenance 
he  began  to  mend  the  pens  that  were  in  the 
rack.  Looking  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye 
he  counted  seven  persons  in  attendance,  but 
could  only  see  their  backs.  Two  of  them 
seemed  to  address  M.  de  la  Mole  in  terms  of 
equality ; the  manner  of  the  others  was  more 
or  less  respectful. 

A fresh  arrival  entered  the  room  without 
being  announced.  11  That  is  strange,”  thought 
Julien ; “it  does  n’t  seem  to  be  the  fashion  to 
announce  people  in  this  salon.  I wonder  if 
that  precaution  is  taken  on  my  account?” 
All  rose  to  receive  the  new-comer.  He  wore 
the  same  exalted  decoration  that  three  others 
of  those  present  sported  on  their  bosom. 
The  conversation  was  conducted  in  an 
undertone.  In  forming  an  opinion  of  the 
new  arrival  Julien  had  nothing  to  go  by  but 
his  features  and  his  figure.  He  was  short 
and  stout,  with  a ruddy  complexion  and  a 
pair  of  sharp  eyes  whose  prevailing  expres- 
sion seemed  to  be  the  malignity  of  the  wild 
boar. 

Julien’s  attention  was  almost  immediately 
attracted  by  the  arrival  of  another  person  of 
an  entirely  different  type.  This  was  a tall, 
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excessively  lean  man,  wearing  three  or  four 
waistcoats.  His  expression  was  ingratiating, 
his  manners  were  urbane. 

“It  is  quite  the  physiognomy  of  the  old 
Bishop  of  Besamjon,”  thought  Julien.  The 
new-comer  was  evidently  connected  with  the 
Church,  and  his  looks  bespoke  a man  whose 
age  did  not  exceed  fifty  or  fifty-five;  his 
manner  was  a model  of  fatherliness. 

The  young  Bishop  of  Agde  made  his  ap- 
pearance; he  appeared  greatly  astonished 
when,  casting  his  eyes  over  the  company, 
they  alighted  on  our  hero.  He  had  not  had 
a chance  to  speak  with  him  since  the  func- 
tion at  Bray-le-Haut.  His  look  of  surprise 
embarrassed  and  annoyed  Julien.  “ "What ! ” 
he  mentally  exclaimed,  “ is  the  mere  fact  that 
I know  a man  to  operate  so  powerfully  to 
my  disadvantage  ? Here  are  all  these  great 
noblemen  whom  I have  never  seen  before ; 
they  don’t  scare  me  in  the  least,  while  the 
look  of  this  young  prelate  quite  upsets  me. 
There ’s  no  denying  it,  I am  a very  strange 
and  very  unfortunate  individual.” 

A little  black-visaged  man  presently  came 
bustling  noisily  into  the  salon,  and  began 
talking  before  he  had  fairly  passed  the 

threshold;  he  had  a yellowish  complexion 
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and  seemed  to  be  a little  daft.  At  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  merciless  talker  the  assem- 
blage promptly  resolved  itself  into  groups, 
apparently  with  the  object  of  avoiding  him. 

As  they  left  the  fireplace  the  conspirators 
approached  the  foot  of  the  table  where  Julien 
was  seated.  His  discomfort  increased  with 
every  moment,  for,  try  as  he  might  not  to, 
he  could  not  help  hearing  what  was  said, 
and,  slight  as  his  experience  was,  he  under- 
stood the  gravity  of  the  matters  that  were 
being  discussed  with  such  freedom,  and  how 
great  was  the  interest  of  the  public  charac- 
ters around  him  in  keeping  their  utterances 
secret. 

Putting  all  the  deliberation  possible  into 
his  occupation,  the  young  man  had  already 
mended  a score  of  pens  ; that  resource  was 
about  to  fail  him.  He  looked  anxiously  into 
M.  de  la  Mole’s  eyes  in  the  hope  to  find  in- 
structions there ; the  Marquis  had  forgotten 
his  presence. 

u What  I am  doing  is  ridiculous,”  reflected 
Julien,  industriously  paring  his  pens,  “but 
such  common-looking  men,  charged  by 
others  or  by  themselves  with  such  import- 
ant interests,  should  be  more  than  usually 
susceptible.  If  I should  look  at  them  they 
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would  doubtless  be  scandalised,  for  my  cursed 
glances  have  in  them  something  inquisitive 
and  none  too  respectful,  and  if  on  the  other 
hand  I keep  my  eyes  lowered  they  will  think 
that  I am  memorising  their  speeches.” 

His  embarrassment  was  extreme  ; he  heard 
strange  matters. 
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THE  DISCUSSION 

The  republic  ! — For  one  who,  in  these  days,  would 
sacrifice  his  all  to  the  public  weal  there  are  thousands, 
millions,  who  are  slaves  to  their  pleasures  or  their 
vanity.  In  Paris  it  is  a man’s  equipages,  not  his  vir- 
tues, that  gain  him  consideration.— Napoleon,  Me- 
morial. 


HE  lackey  came  rushing  into  the 
room,  bawling,  u Monsieur  le  Due 
de-” 

u Hold  your  tongue,  you  are  a 
fool,”  said  the  Duke,  entering  at  his  heels. 
He  expressed  himself  so  impressively  and 
majestically  that  Julien  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  reproving  lackeys  was  the  chief  of 
the  great  man’s  attainments.  The  secretary 
raised  his  eyes  and  immediately  let  them  fall 
again.  He  had  read  the  new-comer’s  charac- 
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ter  so  accurately  that  he  feared  lest  his  glance 
might  betray  his  thought. 

The  Duke  was  a man  of  fifty,  attired  like 
a youthful  exquisite ; he  walked  with  the 
graceful  motion  of  one  hung  on  springs. 
His  head  was  narrow,  his  nose  long  and 
strongly  arched,  his  features  were  prominent 
and  on  a liberal  scale ; one  might  have  gone 
far  before  finding  a man  of  appearance  so 
noble  and  at  the  same  time  so  insignificant. 
His  arrival  determined  the  opening  of  the 
session. 

Julien  was  abruptly  interrupted  in  his 
physiognomical  observations  by  the  voice  of 
M.  de  la  Mole.  u Gentlemen,  I present  to  you 
M.  PAbbe  Sorel,”  said  the  Marquis.  “ He  is 
gifted  with  a most  remarkable  memory ; only 
an  hour  ago  I spoke  to  him  of  the  mission 
with  which  there  is  a possibility  of  his  being 
honoured,  and  in  proof  of  his  capacity  he 
learned  and  recited  to  me  the  entire  first  page 
of  the  Quotidienne .” 

“ Ah  ! news  from  abroad  of  our  poor  friend 

N ,”  said  the  master  of  the  house.  He 

snatched  the  paper,  and  looking  benignantly 
at  Julien  in  his  desire  to  make  himself  im- 
portant, u Go  on,  monsieur,”  he  said. 

The  silence  was  profound,  every  eye  was 
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fixed  on  the  young  secretary ; he  performed 
his  task  so  well  that  at  the  end  of  twenty 
lines,  “That  will  do,”  said  the  Duke.  The 
little  man  with  the  wild-boar’s  eyes  took  his 
place.  He  was  the  president,  for  no  more 
was  he  seated  than  he  pointed  to  a card-table 
and  bade  Julien  bring  it  forward.  The 
young  man  took  his  seat  behind  it  and  was 
supplied  with  the  necessary  appliances  for 
writing.  He  counted  twelve  persons  seated 
around  the  green  board. 

“ M.  Sorel,”  said  the  Duke,  “ retire  to  the 
adjoining  room ; we  will  send  for  you  when 
we  need  you.” 

The  master  of  the  house  seemed  ill  at 
ease : “ The  shutters  are  not  closed,”  he  said 
to  his  neighbour  in  an  undertone.  “You 
need  not  look  out  at  window,”  he  cried  in  a 
foolish  way  to  Julien.  “ Here  I am,  involved 
in  a conspiracy,  if  nothing  worse,”  thought 
the  latter.  “Well,  it  is  not  one  of  the  kind 
that  conducts  to  the  Place  de  Gr&ve,  fortun- 
ately. Even  if  there  were  risk  incurred,  I 
owe  that  much  to  the  Marquis,  and  more 
besides.  It  will  be  a comfort  if  I am  able  to 
atone  in  some  degree  for  the  sorrow  that  my 
follies  may  cause  him  at  a future  day  ! ” 

While  reflecting  on  his  follies  and  his  un- 
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happy  lot,  he  took  note  of  his  surroundings 
in  a manner  to  impress  them  indelibly  on 
his  memory.  It  occurred  to  him  then  for 
the  first  time  that  he  had  not  heard  the 
lackey  mention  the  name  of  the  street,  and 
the  Marquis  had  employed  a hackney-coach 
to  drive  there,  a thing  he  had  never  been 
known  to  do  before. 

Julien  was  given  abundant  time  for  his 
reflections.  He  was  in  a salon  hung  with 
red  velvet  deeply  fringed  with  gold.  On  the 
console  was  a great  ivory  crucifix,  and  on  the 
mantelpiece  M.  de  Maistre’s  book  du  Pape,  in 
magnificent  gilt  binding.  Julien  opened  it 
and  turned  the  leaves  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  listening.  From  time  to  time  he 
heard  the  sound  of  voices  in  animated  con- 
versation in  the  adjoining  room.  At  last  the 
door  opened  and  he  was  recalled  to  the  as- 
semblage. 

“Remember,  gentlemen/’  said  the  presi- 
dent, “ that  from  this  moment  we  are  speak- 
ing, as  it  were,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke 

of . Monsieur,”  he  added,  pointing  to 

Julien,  “is  a young  Levite  devoted  to  our 
holy  cause,  and  who,  thanks  to  his  wonder- 
ful memory,  will  report  faithfully  and  with- 
out difficulty  our  longest  speeches. 
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“ Monsieur  has  the  floor/’  he  said,  turning 
to  the  gentleman  of  the  paternal  air  and  the 
numerous  waistcoats.  It  struck  Julien  that 
it  would  have  been  more  natural  to  address 
the  gentleman  of  the  waistcoats  by  name. 
He  took  some  paper  and  began  to  write  in- 
dustriously. 

(Here  the  author  would  have  liked  to  in- 
sert a page  of  asterisks  and  dashes.  “It 
won’t  do,”  says  the  publisher.  “ It  will  lack 
grace,  and  in  a frivolous  work  like  this  to 
lack  grace  is  worse  than  death.” 

“Politics,”  rejoins  the  author,  “is  a stone 
attached  to  a book’s  neck,  which  in  six 
months’  time  is  bound  to  sink  it  in  the  waters 
of  oblivion.  To  introduce  politics  in  the 
midst  of  interests  of  the  imagination  is  like 
firing  a pistol  in  the  middle  of  a concert. 
The  report  is  ear-splitting  without  being 
effective.  It  is  not  in  harmony  with  any  of 
the  instruments.  Political  discussion  will 
give  mortal  offence  to  half  the  readers,  and 
disgust  the  other  half,  who  have  found  the 
subject  treated  with  more  energy  and  ability 

in  their  morning  paper.” 

“ If  your  characters  don’t  talk  politics,” 
replies  the  publisher,  “ they  are  no  longer 
Frenchmen  of  1830,  and  your  book  ceases  to 
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be  a looking-glass,  as  you  have  proclaimed 
your  intention  of  making  it.”  ) 

Julien’s  notes  filled  twenty-six  pages;  the 
following  abstract  will  give  a faint  idea  of 
their  contents,  for,  as  is  always  the  case,  the 
editor  has  been  obliged  to  expurgate  them 
liberally  on  account  of  their  absurdity  and 
the  prevailing  acrimony  of  their  tone.  (See 
the  Gazette  des  Tribunaux.) 

The  man  of  the  waistcoats  and  the  pater- 
nal air  (he  might  have  been  a bishop)  smiled 
frequently,  and  then  his  eyes,  which  had  a 
habit  of  blinking,  became  singularly  brilliant 
and  were  less  vacillating  than  usual.  This 
person,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  honour  of 
opening  the  debate  before  the  Duke  (“  But 
what  duke  ? ” J ulien  asked  himself),  apparently 
with  the  purpose  of  expounding  the  views  of 
the  conclave  and  performing  the  duty  of  ad- 
vocate-general, seemed  to  Julien  to  be  afflicted 
with  the  vagueness  and  the  absence  of  defin- 
ite conclusions  which  those  functionaries 
are  so  often  reproached  with.  The  Duke 
even  went  so  far  as  to  twit  him  with  this 
defect  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 

After  an  exordium  consisting  of  moral  re- 
flections and  maxims  of  indulgent  philosophy 

the  man  of  the  waistcoats  went  on  to  say : 
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“ Magnanimous  England,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a great  man,  the  immortal  Pitt,  spent 
forty  milliards  of  francs  in  opposing  the 
Revolution.  If  this  assemblage  will  permit 
me  to  speak  with  some  frankness  of  a re- 
grettable circumstance,  England  was  not 
sufficiently  advised  that  with  a man  like 
Bonaparte,  especially  when  all  his  enemies 
had  to  oppose  to  him  was  a bundle  of  good 
intentions,  the  only  decisive  means  to  use 
were  those  of  a personal  nature—” 

u Ah ! still  harping  on  the  old  theme  and 
eulogising  assassination ! ” said  the  master 
of  the  house,  with  an  air  of  uneasiness. 

“ Spare  us  your  sentimental  homilies,”  the 
president  angrily  shouted ; his  truculent  lit- 
tle wild-boar’s  eye  blazed  with  a fierce  light. 
“ Proceed,”  he  said  to  the  man  of  the  waist- 
coats. The  brow  and  cheeks  of  the  president 
were  purple. 

“ England,”  the  speaker  continued,  “ to-day 
is  powerless,  for  every  Englishman,  before 
he  pays  for  the  bread  he  eats,  is  taxed  to  pay 
interest  on  the  forty  thousand  million  francs 
that  were  used  against  the  Jacobins.  She 
has  no  Pitt  now.” 

“ She  has  the  Duke  of  Wellington,”  said  a 
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military-looking  gentleman  with  an  air  of 
self-importance. 

“ I beg  that  you  will  preserve  order,  gen- 
tlemen,’7 cried  the  president.  “ M.  Sorel’s 
presence  is  unnecessary  here  if  we  continue 
scpiabbling  among  ourselves.” 

“ We  all  know  that  monsieur  has  an  afflu- 
ence of  ideas,”  said  the  Duke,  glancing  at 
the  interrupter,  who  was  an  old  general  of 
Napoleon.  Julien  saw  that  the  remark  con- 
tained a personal  and  offensive  allusion. 
Every  one  smiled,  except  the  turncoat  gen- 
eral, who  looked  as  if  he  would  explode  with 
anger. 

“There  is  no  longer  a Pitt,  gentlemen,” 
the  speaker  went  on  with  the  discouraged 
air  of  one  who  despairs  of  inducing  his 
hearers  to  listen  to  reason.  “And  were  an- 
other Pitt  to  arise  in  England  to-day,  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  deceive  a nation  twice 
by  the  same  methods—” 

“ That  is  why  a victorious  general,  a Bona- 
parte, is  henceforth  an  impossibility  in 
France,”  exclaimed  the  military  interrupter. 

This  time  neither  the  president  nor  the 
Duke  ventured  to  manifest  their  displeasure, 
although  Julien  thought  by  the  expression 
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of  their  eyes  that  they  would  like  to  do  so. 
They  lowered  their  glances,  and  the  Duke 
contented  himself  with  heaving  a portentous 
sigh  for  the  benefit  of  his  audience. 

But  the  speaker’s  blood  was  up.  “ I see 
you  are  desirous  that  I should  finish/’  he  said 
with  energy,  discarding  that  smiling  suavity 
and  decorous  language  which  Julien  had 
taken  to  be  the  expression  of  his  character 
— “you  want  me  to  finish;  I am  given  no 
credit  for  my  efforts  not  to  cause  the  ears  of 
some  among  you,  no  matter  what  their 
length,  to  tingle.  Very  well,  gentlemen,  I 
will  be  brief. 

“ I will  say  to  you  in  plain  terms,  England 
has  not  a penny  for  the  service  of  the  good 
cause.  Pitt  himself  might  come  to  life 
again,  he  would  not  succeed  in  pulling  the 
wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  English  middle 
classes,  for  they  know  that  the  short  cam- 
paign of  Waterloo  alone  cost  them  a thous- 
and million  francs.  Since  you  desire  plain 
talk,”  the  speaker  added  with  increasing  fire, 
“I  will  say  to  you,  Help  yourselves , for  Eng- 
land has  not  a guinea  to  give  you,  and  when 
England  does  not  foot  the  bills,  Austria,  Rus- 
sia and  Prussia,  whose  resources  consist  in 
the  courage  of  their  troops  and  not  in  money, 
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cannot  make  more  than  one  or  two  cam- 
paigns against  France. 

u The  young  soldiers  collected  under  the 
banners  of  Jacobinism  may  be  defeated  in 
the  first  campaign,  possibly  in  the  second, 
but  in  the  third,  and  I say  it  at  the  risk  of 
being  regarded  by  you  as  a revolutionary, 
you  will  find  you  have  the  troops  of  1794, 
who  were  widely  different  from  the  men  en- 
listed in  1792.” 

At  this  point  there  were  interruptions 
from  three  or  four  quarters  simultaneously. 

“ Monsieur,”  said  the  president,  addressing 
Julien,  “ step  into  the  next  room  and  revise 
your  minutes  so  far  as  you  have  written 
them.”  The  young  man  unwillingly  obeyed. 
The  speaker  had  broached  eventualities  that 
of  late  had  engrossed  much  of  his  attention. 

“ They  are  afraid  that  I will  laugh  at  them,” 
he  thought.  When  he  returned  M.  de  la  Mole 
was  saying  with  a gravity  which  to  Julien, 
knowing  him  as  he  did,  seemed  diverting : 

“Yes,  gentlemen,  we  may  say  of  this  un- 
happy nation  with  peculiar  appropriateness : 

* Sera-t-il  dieu,  table  ou  cuvette  V 

“ A god  it  shall  he!  cries  the  fabulist.  It 

is  to  you,  messieurs,  that  those  sublime  and 
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profound  words  would  appear  to  be  ad- 
dressed. Act  wisely,  be  true  to  yourselves, 
and  our  eyes  shall  behold  the  restoration  of 
those  glories  which  our  ancestors  bestowed 
on  our  dear  France,  and  which  many  of  us 
here  present  have  witnessed  previous  to  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI. 

“England,  or,  at  all  events,  its  nobility 
and  gentry,  detests  no  less  than  we  the  foul 
spirit  of  J acobinism : without  English  gold 
Austria  and  Prussia  will  be  unable  to  fight 
more  than  two  or  three  battles.  Will  that 
suffice  to  insure  a successful  occupation,  like 
that  whose  effects  were  frittered  away  so 
stupidly  by  M.  de  Richelieu  in  1817  ? I do 
not  think  it.” 

There  was  another  interruption  here,  but 
it  was  quickly  suppressed  by  the  sBs  of  the 
assemblage.  It  emanated  again  from  the  old 
general  of  the  Empire,  who  had  an  itching 
for  the  cordon  bleu  and  wanted  to  figure 
among  the  authors  of  the  secret  note. 

“ I do  not  think  it,”  M.  de  la  Mole  resumed 
when  the  tumult  had  subsided ; he  dwelt  on 
the  personal  pronoun  with  an  assurance  that 
delighted  Julien.  “How  well  he  plays  his 
part ! ” he  said  to  himself,  as  his  pen  raced 
over  the  paper  but  little  behind  the  Marquis' 
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words.  “ With  a single  word  well  placed  M. 
de  la  Mole  neutralises  the  twenty  campaigns 
of  that  turncoat  .” 

“It  is  not  to  the  foreigner  alone  that  we 
may  look  for  another  military  occupation/’ 
the  Marquis  went  on  in  the  same  deliberate, 
impressive  tone.  “ Those  young  men  who 
to-day  are  expending  their  energies  in  writ- 
ing incendiary  articles  for  the  Globe  will  give 
you  three  or  four  thousand  junior  officers, 
among  whom  there  may  be  a Kleber,  a Hoche, 
a Jour  dan,  a Pichegru,  but  without  their 
pure  intentions.’’ 

“We  have  added  nothing  to  the  glories  of 
France,”  said  the  president ; “we  should  do 
our  best  to  preserve  them.” 

“There  must  be  two  parties  in  France,” 
M.  de  la  Mole  continued,  “parties  which 
differ  not  only  in  name,  but  are  radically  dis- 
tinct in  principle  and  intention.  Let  us  see 
whom  it  behooves  us  to  annihilate.  On  the 
one  hand  the  journalists,  the  electors— pub- 
lic opinion,  in  a word ; the  youth  of  the 
country  and  all  its  admirers.  While  it  is 
deafening  itself  with  the  noise  of  its  empty 
words,  we  have  the  indisputable  advantage 
of  consuming  the  public  revenue.” 

He  was  stopped  by  another  interruption. 
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u You,  monsieur,”  said  M.  de  la  Mole,  with 
cool  disdain,  turning  to  the  interrupter,  u if 
the  wTord  is  offensive  to  you,  do  not  consume, 
you  devour  forty  thousand  francs  taken 
from  the  coffers  of  the  State,  and  eighty 
thousand  that  you  receive  from  the  civil  list. 

u Well,  monsieur,  since  you  force  me  to  it, 
I will  use  you  as  an  instance  to  illustrate  my 
text.  Your  illustrious  ancestors  followed  St. 
Louis  to  the  crusade:  why,  in  return  for 
those  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  francs, 
do  you  not  show  us  a regiment,  a company, 
nay,  a platoon  even,  were  it  only  fifty  men, 
armed  and  equipped,  ready  to  fight  and  per- 
ish, if  need  be,  in  defence  of  the  good  cause  f 
You  have  instead  an  array  of  lackeys  who, 
should  there  come  a revolution,  would  strike 
terror  to  your  soul. 

“ Until  you  shall  have  raised  in  each  de- 
partment, gentlemen,  a force  of  five  hundred 
devoted  men,  the  throne,  the  altar  and  the 
nobility  will  always  be  in  danger  j and  those 
men  should  possess,  not  French  bravery 
alone,  but  Spanish  constancy  as  well. 

“ Half  those  troops  should  consist  of  our 
sons,  our  nephews — of  born  gentlemen,  in  a 
word.  Each  of  them  should  have  beside  him, 
not  a blatant  little  shopkeeper,  ready  to 
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mount  the  tricolour  cockade  at  the  first  pros- 
pect of  a renewal  of  the  occurrences  of  1815, 
but  an  honest  peasant,  simple-hearted  and 
straightforward  as  Cathelineau ; our  gentle- 
man will  have  indoctrinated  him  with  his 
principles  ; if  possible,  let  him  be  the  young 
noble’s  foster-brother.  Let  each  of  us  set 
aside  the  fifth  part  of  his  income  toward 
raising  this  little  devoted  band,  five  hundred 
men  to  a department.  That  done  you  can 
count  on  foreign  intervention.  Unless  as- 
sured of  finding  in  each  department  such 
support  as  I have  mentioned,  no  foreign 
army  will  ever  advance  even  as  far  as  Dijon. 

“ Foreign  governments  will  not  listen  to 
you  until  you  are  in  position  to  assure  them 
that  twenty  thousand  gentlemen  are  ready 
to  fly  to  arms  and  open  to  them  the  gates  of 
France.  The  obligation  is  burdensome,  you 
will  say ; gentlemen,  it  is  a matter  of  life  or 
death  with  us.  Between  the  liberty  of  the 
press  and  our  existence  as  gentlemen  there 
is  no  arbitrament  but  war.  Stoop  to  be 
manufacturers  or  peasants,  or  else  shoulder 
your  muskets.  Be  timid,  if  you  will,  but  be 
not  stupid ; open  your  eyes. 

“ Formez  vos  bataillons , I say  to  you,  in  the 

words  of  the  Jacobin  war-song;  then  will  be 
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found  some  intrepid  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
who,  alarmed  by  the  imminent  peril  of  mon- 
archical principles,  will  come  hastening 
across  three  hundred  leagues  of  intervening 
territory  and  do  for  you  what  Gustavus  did 
for  the  Protestant  princes.  Will  you  always 
talk  and  never  act  ? In  fifty  years  from  now 
there  will  not  be  a king  in  all  Europe ; presi- 
dents of  republics  will  rule  in  their  place. 
And  with  the  disappearance  of  royalty  comes 
the  end  of  the  priesthood  and  the  nobility. 
I see  only  candidates  courting  the  suffrages 
of  unclean  majorities. 

“ It  is  useless  to  say  that  at  the  present 
time  France  has  no  great  general,  trusted 
and  loved  by  all,  that  the  army  is  governed 
solely  in  the  interest  of  the  throne  and  altar, 
that  its  veterans  have  all  been  discharged  or 
furloughed,  while  in  the  Prussian  and  Aus- 
trian service  there  is  not  a regiment  that 
does  not  contain  at  least  fifty  non-commis- 
sioned officers  who  have  smelled  powder. 

“Two  hundred  thousand  young  men  of 
the  middle  classes  are  longing  for  war—” 

“A  truce  to  disagreeable  truths,”  inter- 
rupted in  an  authoritative  voice  an  imposing- 
looking  man,  apparently  a personage  of  some 
consequence  in  the  Church,  for  Julien  noticed, 
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an  infallible  sign,  that  M.  de  la  Mole  smiled 
pleasantly  and  swallowed  his  vexation. 

u A truce  to  disagreeable  truths ; let  ns 
return  to  the  main  question,  messieurs.  The 
man  with  a leg  in  a gangrenous  condition 
who  should  say  to  the  surgeon  about  to  am- 
putate it,  ‘ That  leg  is  sound/  would  be  act- 
ing unwisely.  Forgive  me  the  expression, 
gentlemen — the  noble  Duke  of  is  our 
surgeon.” 

“ Aha,  there  is  the  solution  of  the  riddle,” 

thought  Julien ; u it  is  for that  I shall 

lay  my  course  to-night.” 
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The  first  law  of  all  is  that  of  self-preservation. 
You  sow  hemlock,  and  expect  to  behold  the  ripening 
of  the  golden  ears  !— Machiavelli. 

IiE  imposing-looking  gentleman 
continued ; it  was  plain  that  he 
was  master  of  his  subject;  he 
laid  these  great  truths  before  the 
assemblage  with  a subdued  and  graceful  elo- 
quence that  pleased  Julien  immensely : 

“ England  has  not  a guinea  at  our  service ; 
economy  and  Hume  are  the  mode  there. 
The  ‘Saints7  even  will  not  contribute  of 
their  abundance,  and  Mr.  Brougham  will 
laugh  at  us. 

“ It  is  impossible,  without  English  gold,  to 
obtain  from  the  kings  of  Europe  more  than 
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two  campaigns,  and  two  campaigns  will  not 
suffice  against  the  small  bourgeoisie. 

“ It  will  be  necessary  to  organise  an  armed 
party  in  France,  without  which  the  monarch- 
ists of  Europe  will  not  risk  even  those  two 
campaigns. 

“ The  fourth  point  to  which  I take  the  li- 
berty of  calling  your  attention  is  this : 

u It  will  be  impossible  to  organise  an  armed 
party  in  France  without  the  assistance  of  the 
clergy.  I make  that  statement  boldly,  gentle- 
men, and  will  prove  it  to  you.  All  their  de- 
mands must  be  conceded  to  the  clergy. 

“ First,  because,  occupying  themselves 
night  and  day  with  their  affairs,  under  the 
direction  of  experienced  and  able  men  living 
remote  from  the  strife  of  faction,  three  hun- 
dred leagues  from  your  frontier—” 

“ Ah ! Rome,  Rome  ! ” cried  the  master  of 
the  house. 

“Yes,  monsieur,  Rome ! ” the  Cardinal 
firmly  replied.  “ Whatever  may  have  been 
the  more  or  less  ingenious  doctrines  current 
when  you  were  young,  I say  and  will  main- 
tain that  in  1830  the  clergy,  guided  by  Rome, 
alone  has  the  ear  of  the  lower  classes. 

“ Fifty  thousand  priests  daily  repeat  the 
same  words  at  the  time  appointed  by  their 
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superiors,  and  the  people,  who  after  all  sup- 
ply the  soldiers,  are  more  quickly  responsive 
to  the  words  of  their  priests  than  to  all  the 
poetry  in  the  world.”  (This  personality  ex- 
cited some  murmurs.) 

u The  clergy  has  an  insight  superior  to 
yours,”  the  Cardinal  continued,  raising  his 
voice;  “all  the  steps  that  have  been  taken 
toward  this  all-important  object,  the  organi- 
sation of  an  armed  force  in  France,  have 
been  taken  by  us.”  He  adduced  facts  in 
support  of  his  position.  “ Who  employed 
eighty  thousand  muskets  in  la  Vendee?—” 
etc. 

“ So  long  as  the  clergy  have  not  their  for- 
ests they  have  nothing.  At  the  first  war  that 
breaks  out  the  Minister  of  Finance  will  no- 
tify his  agents  that  there  is  no  money  left 
except  for  the  cure.  France  is  at  heart  an 
unbelieving  nation,  and  she  loves  war.  The 
man  who  satisfies  her  desire  in  this  respect, 
whoever  he  may  be,  will  be  doubly  popular, 
for  to  go  to  war  is  to  starve  the  Jesuits,  to 
use  the  expression  of  the  common  people  ; to 
go  to  war  is  to  deliver  the  French,  those 
monsters  of  pride,  from  the  menace  of  for- 
eign intervention.” 

The  Cardinal’s  words  were  received  with 
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favour.  “ It  would  be  well/7  he  remarked, 
u that  M.  de  Nerval  should  leave  the  minis- 
try ; liis  name  is  a source  of  useless  irrita- 
tion.” 

Here  every  one  rose  to  his  feet  and  began 
to  talk.  u They  will  send  me  from  the  room 
again,”  thought  Julien,  but  even  the  watch- 
ful president  himself  had  forgotten  the 
young  scribe’s  presence. 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  a man  whom  Ju- 
lien recognised.  It  was  M.  de  Nerval,  the 
Prime  Minister,  wRom  he  had  seen  at  the 
Due  de  Retz’s  ball. 

“ The  disorder  was  at  its  height,”  as  the 
newspapers  say  in  speaking  of  the  sessions 
of  the  Chamber.  It  was  fully  a quarter  of 
an  hour  before  quiet  was  partially  restored. 

Then  M.  de  Nerval  rose,  and  assuming  the 
tone  of  an  apostle : “I  will  not  attempt  to 
deny,”  he  said  impressively,  “ that  my  desire 
is  to  remain  in  the  ministry. 

“ I am  told,  gentlemen,  that  my  name  adds 
to  the  Jacobin  strength  by  inducing  many 
of  the  moderate  party  to  side  against  us.  I 
would  cheerfully  resign— the  ways  of  the 
Lord  are  visible  only  to  the  few— but,”  he 
added,  looking  steadily  at  the  Cardinal,  “I 

have  a mission  5 Heaven  has  said  to  me, 
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‘Either  you  shall  mount  the  steps  of  the 
scaffold,  or  you  shall  restore  the  monarchy 
in  France  and  reduce  the  Chambers  to  the 
condition  of  the  Parliament  of  Louis  XV 
and  that,  messieurs,  I intend  to  do” 

He  resumed  his  seat,  and  a deep  silence 
settled  upon  the  council. 

“ There  is  a capital  actor,”  thought  Julien. 
He  made  the  mistake,  which  people  are  so 
prone  to  make,  of  attributing  to  his  man 
motives  deeper  than  those  he  was  really 
actuated  by.  At  that  moment  M.  de  Nerval, 
carried  away  by  the  animation  of  the  debate 
and  also  by  the  perfect  sincerity  that  per- 
vaded the  assemblage,  was  a firm  believer  in 
his  “mission.”  He  was  a man  of  great 
courage,  but  unfortunately  was  not  equally 
endowed  with  common  sense. 

During  the  silence  that  ensued  upon  his 
boastful  peroration  the  clock  struck  mid- 
night. It  seemed  to  Julien  that  the  tones 
had  in  them  something  weird  and  supernat- 
ural. He  shivered  slightly. 

The  discussion  was  presently  resumed  with 
increased  vigour,  and  also  with  incredible 
frankness  and  naivete.  There  were  moments 
when  Julien  said  to  himself,  “ Some  of  those 

men  will  surely  give  me  a dose  of  poison 
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How  can  they  say  such  things  before  a ple- 
beian ? n 

Two  o’clock  struck  and  the  debate  was 
still  going  on.  The  master  of  the  house  was 
sound  asleep ; M.  de  la  Mole  was  obliged  to 
ring  for  fresh  candles.  M.  de  Nerval,  the 
Minister,  had  left  the  house  at  half -past  one  j 
he  had  frequently  scrutinised  Julien’s  face 
by  the  assistance  of  a convenient  mirror. 
The  assemblage  seemed  to  breathe  a little 
more  freely  after  his  departure. 

While  the  candles  were  being  renewed, 
11  God  only  knows  what  that  man  will  say  to 
the  King ! ” said  he  of  the  waistcoats  to  his 
neighbour  in  a whisper.  “ He  will  probably 
ridicule  our  projects  and  ruin  our  prospects. 

“ He  certainly  showed  a rare  assurance,  it 
might  even  be  called  impudence,  in  intrud- 
ing his  presence  here.  He  used  to  attend 
our  meetings  before  he  became  minister,  but 
any  man  of  sense  would  know  that  conditions 
are  entirely  changed  when  he  accepts  a port- 
folio.” 

The  Minister  had  scarcely  shut  the  door 

behind  him  when  the  Bonapartist  general 

closed  his  eyes.  He  now  began  to  talk  of 

his  health,  his  wounds,  consulted  his  watch, 

and  went  his  wav. 
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“ I would  n’t  be  afraid  to  bet,”  said  tlie 
man  of  the  many  waistcoats,  “ that  the  Gen- 
eral will  chase  the  Minister  until  he  overtakes 
him ; he  will  want  to  excuse  himself  for  being 
here,  you  see,  and  will  swear  that  he  leads 
us  all  by  the  nose.” 

When  the  sleepy  domestics  had  finished 
with  the  candles,  “Now  let  us  deliberate, 
gentlemen,”  said  the  president,  “ and  cease 
trying  to  convert  one  another  to  other  ways 
of  thinking.  Let  us  reflect  on  the  tenor  of 
the  note  that  within  eight  and  forty  hours 
will  be  read  by  our  friends  abroad.  There 
has  been  mention  of  the  ministers.  Now 
that  M.  de  Nerval  has  left  us  we  can  say, 
1 What  are  ministers  to  us  ? we  will  dispense 
with  them.’  ” 

The  Cardinal  testified  his  approbation  with 
a diplomatic  smile. 

“It  strikes  me  that  our  position  is  one 
that  admits  of  being  summed  up  in  a very 
few  words,”  said  the  young  Bishop  of  Agde, 
with  the  concentrated  fire  and  suppressed 
enthusiasm  of  the  most  exalted  fanaticism. 
He  had  remained  silent  until  now;  Julien 
had  noticed  that  his  eyes,  which  were  gentle 
and  peaceful  at  his  entrance,  had  begun  to 
flash  at  an  early  stage  of  the  debate.  Now 
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his  ardent  soul  broke  its  bounds  and  over- 
flowed like  the  lava  of  Vesuvius. 

u Between  1806  and  1814  England  made 
but  one  mistake/’  he  said,  u which  was  in  not 
acting  directly  and  personally  against  Napo- 
leon. When  that  man  had  created  dukes 
and  chamberlains,  when  he  had  reestablished 
the  throne,  the  mission  that  God  had  in- 
trusted him  with  was  ended;  he  was  ripe 
for  destruction.  The  Scriptures  tell  us  in 
more  places  than  one  what  we  are  to  do  with 
tyrants.”  (Here  he  introduced  several  Latin 
quotations.) 

“ To-day,  messieurs,  it  is  no  longer  a 
human  being  that  is  to  be  immolated,  it  is 
Paris.  All  France  is  Paris’  servile  imitator. 
What  will  it  profit  you  to  arm  five  hundred 
men  in  each  department  ? a hazardous  enter- 
prise, to  which  there  will  be  no  end.  What 
use,  what  justice  is  there  in  involving  France 
in  matters  personal  to  Paris?  Paris  alone, 
with  its  journals  and  its  salons,  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  mischief ; let  the  modern  Babylon 
perish. 

“ Between  the  altar  and  Paris  there  needs 
to  be  an  adjustment  of  accounts.  Such  a 
settlement  would  prove  beneficial  to  the 
throne’s  mundane  interest  as  well.  Why 
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was  it  that  Paris  dared  not  lisp  a word  under 
Bonaparte  ? Ask  the  cannon  of  St.  Roch— ” 

It  was  not  until  three  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing that  Julien  and  M.  de  la  Mole  left  the 
house  together. 

The  Marquis  was  overcome  with  fatigue 
and  shame.  For  the  first  time  in  speaking  to 
Julien  there  was  an  accent  of  entreaty  in 
his  tone.  He  made  him  give  his  word  of 
honour  never  to  reveal  the  excess  of  zeal— 
those  were  the  words  he  used— of  which 
chance  had  made  him  witness.  “Do  not 
mention  it  to  our  foreign  friend  unless  he 
absolutely  insists  on  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  our  young  madcaps.  What  matter 
is  it  to  them  if  the  government  be  over- 
turned ? they  will  fly  to  Rome  and  be  made 
cardinals.  We,  remaining  in  our  chateaux, 
will  be  murdered  by  the  peasantry.” 

The  secret  note  which  the  Marquis  sum- 
marised from  the  twenty-six  pages  of  Julien’s 
minutes  was  not  ready  until  a quarter  of 
five  o’clock. 

“ I am  ready  to  drop,  I am  so  tired,”  said 
the  Marquis,  “as  any  one  can  see  by  the 
conclusion  of  this  note,  which  is  sadly  want- 
ing in  clearness ; it  affords  me  less  satisfac- 
tion than  anything  I ever  wrote  in  my  life. 
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Come,  my  friend,”  he  added,  “ go  and  take  a 
few  hours’  rest,  and  for  fear  some  one  should 
carry  you  off  I will  go  with  you  and  lock 
your  chamber  door 

The  next  day  the  Marquis  rode  with  Julien 
to  a lonely  chateau  at  a considerable  distance 
from  Paris.  His  entertainers  there  im- 
pressed the  young  man  strangely;  he  took 
them  to  be  priests.  He  was  given  a passport 
filled  in  with  a supposititious  name,  but  which 
enlightened  him  on  a point  that  he  had  all 
along  feigned  to  be  ignorant  of,  his  destina- 
tion. He  took  his  seat  alone  in  a caleche. 

The  Marquis  was  not  at  all  anxious  in  re- 
gard to  his  memory,  Julien  having  recited  to 
him  several  times  the  contents  of  the  secret 
note,  but  he  greatly  feared  that  he  might  be 
waylaid  on  his  journey. 

“Don’t  forget  for  a moment,”  he  said  to 
him  as  he  was  leaving  the  salon,  “ that  you 
are  a man  of  leisure  travelling  to  kill  time. 
There  may  well  have  been  more  than  one 
false  brother  at  our  conference  last  night.” 

The  journey,  which  he  performed  rapidly, 

was  an  extremely  dismal  one.  Julien  had 

%/ 

hardly  more  than  lost  sight  of  the  Marquis 
when  all  thought  of  his  mission  and  the 
secret  note  was  dismissed  from  his  mind  to 
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make  way  for  bitter  reflections  on  Matkilde’s 
scornful  attitude. 

In  a village  a few  leagues  beyond  Metz 
the  innkeeper  came  to  him  and  informed  him 
that  no  horses  could  be  had.  It  was  ten 
o’clock  at  night.  Julien  was  vexed  and 
ordered  supper.  While  waiting  he  paced  to 
and  fro  before  the  door  of  the  inn,  and  gradu- 
ally, without  his  perceiving  it,  his  steps  con- 
ducted him  to  the  stable-yard.  He  saw  no 
horses  there. 

“ There  was  something  strange  in  that 
man’s  manner,  though,”  he  said  to  himself. 
“His  crafty  eye  scrutinised  me  more  at- 
tentively than  there  was  need  for.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  hero  was  beginning 
not  to  receive  everything  that  was  told  him 
as  gospel.  After  supper  he  applied  himself 
to  devising  ways  and  means  for  escaping 
from  his  difficulty,  and,  the  better  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  lay  of  the  land,  left  his 
chamber  and  went  and  seated  himself  before 
the  kitchen  fire.  Great  was  his  delight  to 
find  there  Signor  Geronimo,  the  celebrated 
tenor.  Ensconced  in  a great  arm-chair  that 
he  had  wheeled  up  before  the  fire,  the  Nea- 
politan made  more  pother  with  his  com- 
plaints and  lamentations  than  all  the  twenty 
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German  peasants  who  were  gazing  on  him 
in  stupid  wonder. 

“ These  people  will  be  my  ruin/’  he  cried 
to  Jnlien.  “ I have  promised  to  sing  to-mor- 
row in  Mayence.  Seven  sovereign  princes 
are  to  be  there  to  hear  me.  But  let  7s  go 
outside  and  try  to  get  a breath  of  air/7  he 
added  with  a meaning  look. 

When  they  had  walked  a hundred  paces 
and  were  out  of  danger  of  being  overheard  : 

“ Do  you  know  what  is  the  reason  of  all 
this  ? 77  he  said  to  Julien — “ that  innkeeper  is 
a knave.  In  the  course  of  my  rambles  about 
the  place  I fell  in  with  a little  blackguard 
boy;  I gave  him  twenty  sous  and  he  told 
me  everything.  There  are  twelve  excellent 
horses  stabled  at  the  other  end  of  the  village. 
It  seems  there  is  a courier  coming  this  way 
whose  journey  must  be  delayed.77 

“ Really  ? 77  said  Julien,  with  an  air  of  in- 
nocence. 

It  was  not  all  to  have  unearthed  the  de- 
ceit; the  next  thing  was  to  get  away,  and 
this  Geronimo  and  his  friend  could  devise 
no  means  of  accomplishing.  “Let  us  wait 
until  daylight,77  the  singer  finally  said ; “ we 
are  watched.  Perhaps  it  is  you  or  I who 

are  the  object  of  their  machinations.  To- 
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morrow  morning  we  will  order  an  elaborate 
breakfast,  and  while  it  is  being  cooked  we 
will  go  out  as  if  to  stretch  onr  legs,  cut 
away,  hire  horses,  and  so  get  on  to  the  next 
stage-house.” 

“ And  our  luggage?”  queried  Julien,  who 
reflected  that  there  was  a possibility  of  Ge- 
ronimo  himself  being  the  person  delegated 
to  intercept  him.  There  was  nothing  for 
them  to  do  but  eat  their  supper  and  go  to 
bed.  Julien  was  still  enjoying  his  first  sleep 
when  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the 
voices  of  two  men,  who  were  talking  to- 
gether in  his  room,  without  any  particular 
effort  at  concealment. 

He  recognised  the  innkeeper,  who  was 
holding  a dark  lantern.  The  light  was  di- 
rected on  our  hero’s  trunk,  which  he  had 
ordered  should  be  carried  to  his  apartment. 
At  the  innkeeper’s  side  was  a man  tranquilly 
investigating  the  contents  of  the  open  trunk. 
All  that  Julien  could  distinguish  of  him  was 
the  sleeves  of  his  coat,  which  were  black  and 
fitted  snugly  to  the  arm. 

u It  is  a priest’s  cassock,”  he  said  to  him- 
self, and  noiselessly  moved  his  hand  to  one 
of  the  small  pistols  that  he  had  placed  be- 
neath his  pillow. 
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u You  need  have  no  fear  of  their  waking, 
Monsieur  le  Cure,”  said  the  host.  “ The  wine 
that  was  served  them  with  their  supper  was 
that  which  you  prepared  with  your  own 
hands.” 

“ There  is  not  a sign  of  a paper  here,”  re- 
plied the  Cure.  u Piles  of  linen,  essences, 
unguents,  pomades  and  such  like  trumpery 
—nothing  more.  He  is  evidently  a young 
man  of  fashion,  with  nothing  to  think  of  but 
his  pleasures.  The  other  is  more  likely  to 
he  the  emissary— he  who  affects  to  speak 
with  an  Italian  accent  ” 

The  men  approached  Julien  to  search 
the  pockets  of  his  coat.  He  was  strongly 
tempted  to  kill  them  both  as  robbers.  Such 
a course  could  have  no  serious  consequences 
for  him  in  the  end.  He  had  nearly  yielded 
to  the  temptation—  “ Bah  ! I should  be  a 
perfect  fool,”  he  said  to  himself ; “ it  would 
ruin  my  chances  of  succeeding  in  my  mis- 
sion.” When  he  had  explored  the  coat,  u He 
is  no  diplomatist,”  said  the  priest,  and  took 
himself  off,  happily  unconscious  of  the  dan- 
ger he  had  escaped. 

“ If  he  attempts  to  lay  hands  on  me,  let 
him  look  out  for  himself ! ” said  Julien  to 
himself.  “ He  may  intend  to  stab  me  in  my 
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bed,  and  that  is  a thing  to  which  I won’t 
submit.” 

The  priest  just  then  turned  his  head,  and 
at  the  same  time  Julien  opened  his  eyes  a 
little  way;  think  what  was  his  astonishment ! 
it  was  the  Abbe  Castanede.  Julien,  indeed, 
although  the  two  worthies  had  carried  on 
their  conversation  in  a subdued  tone,  had 
thought  from  the  first  that  one  of  the  voices 
was  familiar  to  him.  He  was  seized  with  an 
irresistible  desire  to  purge  the  earth  of  one 
of  the  greatest  scoundrels  living. 

“ But  my  mission  ! ” he  reflected. 

The  Abbe  and  his  accomplice  left  the  room. 
A quarter  of  an  hour  later  Julien  made  a pre- 
tence of  awaking.  He  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
aroused  the  whole  house  with  his  clamours. 

“I  have  been  poisoned!”  he  cried,  “I  am 
suffering  horribly  ! ” He  wanted  a pretext 
for  going  to  the  assistance  of  Geronimo. 
He  found  him  almost  unconscious  from  the 
effects  of  the  laudanum  with  which  his  wine 
had  been  drugged.  Julien,  fearing  some 
experience  of  this  nature,  had  made  his  sup- 
per off  chocolate  that  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Paris.  All  his  efforts  to  arouse 
Geronimo  sufficiently  to  induce  him  to  leave 

the  place  were  unsuccessful. 
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u I would  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
another  nap  if  you  were  to  give  me  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Naples,”  said  the  singer. 

“ But  those  seven  sovereign  princes?” 

“Let  ’em  wait.” 

Julien  departed  alone  and  reached  his 
destination  without  further  incident.  A 
whole  morning  was  spent  by  him  in  fruit- 
lessly soliciting  an  audience  of  the  illustri- 
ous personage  to  whom  he  was  accredited. 
About  four  o’clock,  fortunately,  the  Duke 
decided  that  exercise  in  the  open  air  would 
be  beneficial  to  him.  Julien  saw  him  emerge 
on  foot,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  follow.  Cast- 
ing himself  by  an  adroit  movement  in  front 
of  the  great  man,  when  within  two  paces  of 
him  he  took  out  the  Marquis  de  la  Mole’s 
watch  and  dangled  it  before  his  eyes.  “ Fol- 
low me  at  a distance,”  said  the  Duke,  with- 
out vouchsafing  him  a look. 

A quarter  of  a league  farther  on  the  Duke 
turned  suddenly  and  entered  a small  coffee- 
house. It  was  in  an  upper  chamber  of  this 
extremely  unpretentious  retreat  that  Julien 
had  the  honour  of  reciting  to  the  Duke  his 
four  pages.  When  he  had  finished  he  was 
told  to  begin  again  and  proceed  more 
slowly. 
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The  great  man  took  copious  notes.  “ Make 
your  way  on  foot  to  the  next  relay-house.  Leave 
your  baggage  and  carriage  here.  Proceed  to 
Strasburg  by  any  route  you  may  prefer , and  on 
the  twenty-second  of  the  month  ” (it  was  then 
the  tenth),  “ at  half -past  twelve  o’clock , be  here 
in  this  same  coffee-house.  Remain  here  for 
half  an  hour  after  I have  gone.  Be  silent  as 
the  grave.'” 

Such  were  the  only  words  that  it  was 
given  Julien  to  hear.  They  sufficed  to 
arouse  in  him  the  deepest  admiration.  u It 
is  thus,”  he  thought,  “ that  affairs  of  business 
should  be  treated.  What  would  this  great 
statesman  have  said  could  he  have  heard  the 
frothy  chatterers  of  the  other  night  ? ” 

He  was  two  days  in  reaching  Strasburg. 
As  he  had  no  business  to  attend  to  there,  he 
selected  a roundabout  road.  “ If  that  devil- 
ishly clever  Abbe  Castanede  recognised  me, 
he  is  not  the  man  to  lose  track  of  me  in  a 
hurry.  And  how  he  would  rejoice  to  over- 
reach me  and  make  my  mission  ineffect- 
ual ! ” 

The  Abbe  Castanede,  chief  detective  for 
the  Congregation  on  the  entire  northern 
frontier,  as  luck  would  have  it,  had  not  re- 
cognised him.  Neither  did  it  occur  to  the 
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Jesuits  of  Strasburg,  with  all  their  vigilance, 
to  keep  a watch  on  our  hero,  who,  with  his 
blue  frock-coat  and  cross  of  the  Legion, 
might  have  passed  for  a young  officer  whose 
principal  care  was  his  person. 
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Fascination ! thou  hast  all  the  might  and  energy 
of  love,  all  its  capacity  for  suffering.  Its  enchant- 
ing pleasures,  its  sweet  delights,  are  alone  beyond 
thy  sphere.  Beholding  her  sleeping,  I could  not 
say,  “ She  is  all  mine,  in  her  helplessness  and  an- 
gelic beauty  ! Behold  her  given  over  to  my  power, 
as  Heaven  in  its  mercy  made  her  to  comfort  the 
heart  of  man.” — Ode  of  Schiller. 

ITH  eight  days  of  inactivity  be- 
fore him,  Julien  sought  distrac- 
tion at  Strasbnrg  in  dreams  of 
military  glory  and  patriotic  de- 
votion. Was  he  in  love?  he  could  not  have 
told ; he  only  knew  that  in  his  tortured  mind 
Mathilde  was  supreme  mistress  of  his  hap- 
piness as  of  his  imagination.  He  had  need 
of  all  his  firmness  to  keep  himself  from  giv- 
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ing  way  to  despair.  To  apply  himself  to 
sustained  thought  of  which  Mile  de  la  Mole 
was  not  the  object  was  beyond  his  power. 
In  other  days  ambition,  the  triumphs  of 
vanity,  had  served  to  neutralise  the  senti- 
ments which  Mme  de  Renal  inspired  in  him. 
Mathilde  had  absorbed  all  his  life ; he  saw 
her  everywhere  in  his  future. 

Looking  forward  into  that  future,  Julien 
could  see  nothing  but  failure  and  disaster. 
That  person  whom  we  have  seen  at  Verri- 
eres  so  puffed  up  with  pride,  so  overween- 
ingly  presumptuous,  was  now  of  a modesty 
approaching  the  ridiculous. 

Three  days  before  he  could  have  killed  the 
Abbe  Castanede  with  perfect  satisfaction, 
while  at  Strasburg  a child  might  have 
insulted  him  and  he  would  not  have  re- 
sented it.  In  thinking  over  the  various  dis- 
putes and  quarrels  that  he  had  had  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  it  appeared  to  him  that  he 
had  always  been  at  fault. 

And  this  was  because  he  had  converted 
into  a deadly  enemy  that  same  fertile  imag- 
ination which  formerly  had  been  kept  em- 
ployed depicting  a future  filled  with  brilliant 
successes. 

The  utter  isolation  in  which  our  traveller 
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lived  gave  an  added  influence  to  these  dark 
imaginings.  Wliat  a source  of  comfort  would 
a friend  have  been  to  him  just  then  ! u But 
where  is  there  a hea,rt  that  beats  for  me?” 
said  Julien  to  himself.  “ And  if  I had  a friend, 
am  I not  bound  by  honour  to  eternal  silence  ? ” 
He  took  long  and  lonely  horseback  rides 
about  the  environs  of  Kehl,  a village  on  the 
Rhine  immortalised  by  Desaix  and  Gouvion 
Saint-Cyr.  A German  peasant  pointed  out 
to  him  the  brooks,  the  roads,  the  islands  in 
the  Rhine  whose  names  have  been  made  fam- 
ous by  those  great  generals.  Julien,  guid- 
ing his  horse  with  his  left  hand,  held  un- 
folded in  the  right  the  excellent  map  which 
illustrates  the  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Saint-Cyr. 
He  raised  his  head  on  hearing  an  exclamation 

of  pleasure. 

It  was  Prince  Ivorasoff,  that  friend  of  by- 
gone London  days,  who  some  months  pre- 
viously had  initiated  him  into  the  rudiments 
of  dandyism.  True  to  his  nature,  Roiasoff, 
newly  arrived  in  Strasburg,  only  an  hour  m 
Kehl,  and  who  in  all  his  life  had  never  read 
a word  of  the  history  of  the  siege  of  1796, 
began  giving  Julien  a detailed  account  of 
all  the  operations.  The  young  German  re- 
garded him  with  astonishment,  for  he  was 
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sufficiently  acquainted  with  French  to  detect 
the  gross  mistakes  made  by  the  Prince.  Ju- 
lien  was  far  from  sharing  the  peasant's  un- 
flattering opinions ; he  looked  with  admiring 
wonder  on  the  handsome  young  man;  he 
envied  the  easy  grace  with  which  he  sat  his 
horse. 

“ Happy  man,"  he  said  to  himself.  “ How 
perfectly  his  trousers  fit  him,  how  elegantly 
his  hair  is  cut ! Alas  ! if  I were  more  like 
him  she  might  not  have  come  to  detest  me 
after  loving  me  for  three  days." 

When  the  Prince  had  finished  his  narra- 
tive of  the  siege  of  Kehl—  “ You  are  as  sol- 
emn as  an  owl,"  he  said  to  Julien ; “ I tried 
in  London  to  teach  you  gravity,  but  you  are 
overdoing  it.  It  is  not  good  form  to  look  as 
if  you  had  lost  all  your  friends ; look  bored, 
that 's  the  correct  thing.  If  you  are  in  the 
dumps  it  is  because  you  want  something 
that  you  cannot  get,  or  something  has  gone 
wrong  with  you. 

“That  is  to  show  yourself  inferior.  If 
you  are  bored,  on  the  other  hand,  that  is  an 
indication  of  inferiority  on  the  part  of  who- 
ever or  whatever  tried  in  vain  to  please  you. 
Consider,  my  dear  fellow,  how  important  is 
the  distinction." 
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Julien  threw  a crown  to  the  peasant,  who 
was  listening  with  open  mouth  and  eyes. 

“ Good ! ” said  the  Prince,  “there  was  grace 
in  that,  a noble  disdain— good,  very  good ! ” 
And  he  put  spurs  to  his  steed  and  galloped 
off.  Julien  followed  him,  filled  with  stupid 

admiration. 

“Ah,  if  I had  been  a man  like  him  she 
would  not  have  left  me  for  Croisenois ! ” 
The  Prince’s  absurdities  were  repugnant  to 
his  reason,  he  despised  himself  for  admixing 
them,  and  yet  was  unhappy  in  not  possess- 
ing them.  He  began  to  regard  himself  with 

a feeling  of  contempt. 

The  Prince,  observing  that  he  was  really 
unhappy,  said  to  him  on  their  return  to  Stras- 
burg,  “ Come,  my  dear  fellow,  tell  me  what 
the  matter  is— have  you  lost  all  your  money, 
or  are  you  smitten  by  the  bright  eyes  of 

some  little  actress  V 

Russians  are  faithful  imitators  of  Frene 
manners,  but  always  at  a distance  of  fifty 
years.  At  the  present  day  the  century  of 
Louis  XV  serves  as  their  model. 

This  allusion  to  the  tender  passion  brought 
tears  to  Julien’s  eyes : “ Why  should  I not 
consult  this  kind-hearted  man  ? ” he  suddenly 
asked  himself. 
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“Well,  yes,  my  friend,”  he  replied,  “I  am 
here  in  Strasburg  an  afflicted  man,  loving 
and  not  loved.  A charming  woman,  resid- 
ing in  a city  not  far  from  here,  gave  me  her 
affection  for  three  days  and  left  me,  and  the 
change  is  killing  me.” 

He  depicted  to  the  Prince,  suppressing 
names,  the  actions  and  character  of  Mathilde. 

“ Say  no  more,”  said  Korasoff  j “ in  order 
that  you  may  have  faith  in  your  doctor  I am 
going  to  end  the  confidence.  This  young 
woman’s  husband  is  enormously  wealthy,  or 
else  she  is  herself  connected  with  the  most 
ancient  nobility  of  the  country.  If,  as  you 
say,  she  is  proud,  she  must  have  something 
to  be  proud  of.” 

Julien  nodded  his  head ; he  had  not  cour- 
age to  speak. 

“Very  good,”  said  the  Prince;  “here  are 
three  pills— you  ’ll  find  them  bitter— that 
you  are  to  take  at  once : 

“You  are  to  make  a practice  of  seeing 
daily  Mme— what  is  her  name?” 

“ Mme  de  Dubois.” 

“ What  a name ! ” said  Korasoff,  with  a 
loud  guffaw ; “ but  forgive  me,  it  is  melodious 
in  your  ears.  You  are  to  see  Mme  de  Du- 
bois every  day,  and  you  are  not  to  present 
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vourself  before  her  with  a cold  and  sullen 
%/ 

face,  either ; remember  this  cardinal  precept 
of  our  age:  always  to  be  the  opposite  of 
what  people  expect  you  to  be.  Be  to  her 
exactly  what  you  were  one  week  before  she 
distinguished  you  by  her  favour  .” 

u All ! I was  tranquil  then/’  Julien  mourn- 
fully exclaimed ; “ I thought  I was  extending 
my  compassion  to  her—” 

“ The  butterfly  singeing  his  wings  in  the 
flame  of  the  candle/’  remarked  the  Prince. 

“ The  simile  is  old  as  the  hills.  To  continue : 
“You  are  to  see  her  every  day. 

“Next,  you  will  be  attentive  to  a woman 
moving  in  her  set,  but  without  manifesting 
passion,  see  ? I own  that  the  role  I am  giv- 
ing you  to  play  is  difficult ; you  will  be  act- 
ing a comedy,  and  if  she  sees  through  your 
little  game  it  is  all  up  with  you.” 

“ She  is  so  bright,  and  I am  so  dull ! I am 

lost,”  said  Julien,  sadly. 

“ No,  you  are  only  farther  gone  than  I had 
thought.  Mme  de  Dubois  is  entirely  wrapped 
up  in  herself,  as  is  sure  to  be  the  case  with 
women  whom  Heaven  has  favoured  with  an 
excess  of  money  or  blue  blood.  She  contem- 
plates herself  instead  of  contemplating  you, 
therefore  she  does  n’t  know  you.  Duiing 
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the  two  or  three  fits  of  passion  that  she  in- 
dulged herself  with  in  your  favour,  power- 
fully assisted  by  her  imagination,  she  beheld 
in  you  the  hero  of  her  dreams,  not  you  in 
your  actual  proper  person—  But  what  the 
deuce,  my  dear  Sorel,  all  this  is  mere  ele- 
mentary instruction;  you  are  not  a school- 
boy, are  you  ? 

“ Parbleu ! let ’s  step  into  this  shop  a mo- 
ment ; I see  a lovely  black  cravat,  that  would 
not  discredit  the  establishment  of  John 
Anderson  in  Burlington  Street.  Do  me  the 
favour  to  accept  it,  and  throw  in  the  gutter 
that  shabby  black  string  which  you  have 
about  your  neck. 

u And  now,”  said  the  Prince,  as  they 
emerged  from  the  shop  of  the  leading  haber- 
dasher of  Strasburg,  “ tell  me  in  what  society 
Mme  de  Dubois  moves— good  Lord,  what  a 
name ! Don’t  be  angry,  my  dear  Sorel,  I 
can’t  help  it— Whom  will  you  select  as  the 
object  of  your  attentions?” 

“A  prude  among  prudes,  daughter  of  an 
immensely  wealthy  hosiery  manufacturer. 
Her  eyes  are  the  finest  in  the  world— it  is  a 
pleasure  to  look  at  them ; she  moves  in  the 
very  first  circles  of  society,  but  with  all  her 
splendours  she  has  a way  of  blushing  that  is 
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absolutely  painful  whenever  any  one  talks 
shop  or  speaks  of  trade.  Her  father,  unfor- 
tunately, was  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
merchants  of  Strasburg.” 

“ So  that  when  the  industrial  arts  are 
mentioned,”  said  the  Prince,  laughingly, 
“you  are  certain  that  your  fair  one  is  think- 
ing of  herself  and  not  of  you.  It  is  a charm- 
ing infirmity,  and  most  opportune ; it  will 
protect  you  from  the  sorceries  of  those  pretty 
eyes.  Success  is  assured.” 

The  person  whom  Julien  had  in  mind  was 
the  Marechale  de  Fervaques,  a frequent 
visitor  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Mole.  She  was  a 
belle  of  foreign  extraction,  who  had  married 
the  Marshal  a year  before  his  death.  Her 
sole  object  in  life  was  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a manufacturer, 
and  to  give  herself  a position  in  Paris  she 
posed  as  the  champion  of  virtue. 

Julien  had  a sincere  admiration  for  the 
Prince;  he  would  have  given  anything  to 
possess  his  eccentric  foibles.  The  conversa- 
tion between  the  two  friends  seemed  inter- 
minable. Korasoff  was  delighted:  he  had 
never  known  a Frenchman  to  give  him  his 
attention  for  so  long  a time.  “ So,”  said  the 
good-natured  Prince  to  himself,  u by  dint  of 
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giving  lessons  to  my  masters,  I have  at  last 
succeeded  in  gaining  their  ear ! ” 

“We  understand  each  other/’  he  repeated 
to  Julien  for  the  tenth  time ; “ there  is  to  he 
absolutely  no  demonstration  of  passion  when 
you  are  conversing  with  the  young  beauty, 
daughter  of  the  hosiery  manufacturer  of 
Strasburg,  in  Mme  de  Dubois’  presence. 
When  you  write  to  her,  on  the  other  hand, 
let  your  words  be  as  ardent  as  you  can  make 
them.  To  a prude  the  perusal  of  a well- 
written  love-letter  is  a sovereign  pleasure: 
it  is  a change,  a relaxation.  She  ceases  for 
the  moment  to  act  a part;  she  plucks  up 
courage  to  listen  to  the  promptings  of  her 
heart.  Write  twice  a day.” 

“Never,  never!  ” said  Julien,  in  dismay; 
“ I would  consent  to  be  flayed  alive  rather 
than  put  three  sentences  together ; I am  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a dead  man,  my 
dear  fellow ; expect  nothing  further  from  me. 
Let  me  lie  down  and  die  in  the  ditch.” 

“ Who  has  asked  you  to  put  sentences  to- 
gether ? I have  in  my  dressing-case  six  vol- 
umes of  manuscript  love-letters,  adapted  to 
the  temperament  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  women,  including  those  of  the  most  rigid 
virtue.  Why,  did  n’t  Kalisky  make  love  at 
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Richmond  Terrace— three  leagues  from  Lon- 
don, you  know— to  the  prettiest  little  Quaker- 
ess in  all  England  ? ” 

When  Julien  parted  from  his  friend  at 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  was  somewhat 
less  miserable. 

The  next  day  the  Prince  sent  out  for  a 
copyist,  and  two  days  subsequently  Julien 
was  placed  in  possession  of  fifty-three  love- 
letters,  duly  graded  and  numbered,  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  which  was  adapted  to  the 
most  uncompromising  virtue. 

“ There  are  not  fifty-four,”  said  the  Prince, 
u because  Kalisky  was  given  the  mitten  j but 
you  will  not  grieve  if  the  manufacturer  s 
daughter  proves  cruel,  seeing  that  it  is  Mme 
de  Dubois’  heart  on  which  you  have  designs.” 

Every  day  they  rode  together  on  horse- 
back : the  Prince  was  infatuated  with  Julien. 
Not  knowing  in  what  way  to  testify  the 
warmth  of  his  sudden  friendship,  he  finally 
offered  him  the  hand  of  a cousin  of  his,  a 
rich  heiress  of  Moscow— “And  once  you 
are  married,”  he  added,  “my  influence  and 
the  cross  you  have  there  will  make  you  a 
colonel  in  a couple  of  years.” 

“ But  my  cross  was  not  given  me  by 

Napoleon,  you  know.” 
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“What  does  that  matter?”  replied  the 
Prince ; “ he  originated  it,  didn’t  he  ? Any- 
way, it  is  by  far  the  finest  decoration  in  all 
Europe.” 

Julien  was  more  than  half  inclined  to  ac- 
cept his  proposal,  but  he  remembered  that 
the  task  given  him  by  his  employer  was  only 
half  completed ; at  his  parting  with  Korasoff 
he  promised  to  write.  He  received  the  reply 
to  the  secret  note  and  hurried  off  to  Paris 
with  it;  but  during  the  two  days  in  which 
there  was  no  one  at  his  side  to  influence  him 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  to  leave 
Prance  and  Mathilde  would  be  a punishment 
worse  than  death.  “ I won’t  marry  the  mil- 
lions that  Korasoff  offers  me,”  he  said  to  him- 
self, “ but  I will  follow  his  advice. 

u He  has  made  a profession  of  seduction ; 
it  is  all  he  has  been  thinking  of  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  and  more,  for  he  is  past  thirty. 
No  one  can  say  that  he  is  wanting  in  intelli- 
gence; he  is  shrewd  and  circumspect;  en- 
thusiasm and  poetry  have  no  place  in  such  a 
character  as  his:  he  is  connected  with  the 
law ; all  the  more  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  mistaken. 

“ There  is  no  other  course  left  me ; I must 
make  love  to  Mme  de  Fervaques. 
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“ It  will  be  a bore,  no  doubt,  but  I will 
look  into  those  beautiful  eyes,  which  remind 
me  so  of  those  that  used  to  gaze  on  me  so 
fondly. 

“I  am  crazed,  I am  drowning j I should 
follow  the  counsels  of  a friend  and  not  rely 
on  myself.” 
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But  if  I apply  such  prudence  and  circusmpection 
to  the  enjoyment  of  this  pleasure  it  will  cease  to  be 
a pleasure.— Lope  de  Vega. 

'T  his  return  to  Paris  and  imme- 
diately after  his  interview  with 
M.  de  la  Mole,  who  appeared  con- 
siderably disappointed  with  the 
tenour  of  the  despatches  that  were  handed 
him,  our  hero  hastened  off  to  pay  a visit  to 
Comte  Altamira.  This  good-looking  for- 
eigner, in  addition  to  the  prestige  of  having 
been  condemned  to  death,  possessed  an  ex- 
treme gravity  and  devoutness  of  demeanour ; 
these  two  merits,  to  say  nothing  of  his  long 
line  of  ancestors,  found  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  Mme  de  Fervaques,  to  whom  he  was  a 
frequent  visitor. 
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Julien  gravely  confessed  to  his  friend  that 
he  was  deeply  in  love  with  the  lady. 

a Her  virtue  is  of  the  purest  and  loftiest 
description,”  Altamira  replied,  “only  per- 
haps it  is  a little  Jesuitical  and  overdone. 
There  are  times  when  I understand  every 
one  of  the  words  that  she  employs,  but  can 
make  nothing  of  the  sentence  taken  as  a 
whole.  She  often  causes  me  to  think  that 
my  knowledge  of  the  French  language  is  not 
so  perfect  as  my  friends  assure  me  that  it 
is.  Her  acquaintance  will  be  of  service  to 
you,  will  help  to  give  you  a position  in  so- 
cietv.  But  let  7s  go  and  see  Bustos,”  said 
the  Comte,  who  was  business-like  in  his 
methods;  “he  has  made  love  to  Mine  la 

Marechale  in  his  time.” 

Don  Diego  Bustos  made  them  explain  the 
case  to  him  in  all  its  bearings  without  utter- 
ing a word,  like  a lawyer  in  his  consultation- 
room.  He  had  a broad  face  like  a monk  s, 
adorned  with  a pair  of  sweeping  black  mus- 
tachios ; his  gravity  was  preternatur al.  J o 
finish  with  him,  he  was  a good  Carbonaro. 

“I  see,”  he  finally  said  to  Julien.  “The 
question  is,  Has  the  Marechale  de  Fervaques 
had  lovers  or  has  she  not  ? and  what  are  3 our 
chances  of  success  ? Speaking  for  myself,  I 
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may  say  that  I have  been  there  and  failed. 
Now  that  I have  got  over  my  resentment,  I 
look  at  the  matter  in  this  light : she  has  fre- 
quent fits  of  ill-temper,  and,  as  I shall  show 
you  presently,  is  passably  vindictive. 

“ She  does  not  strike  me  as  having  that 
bilious  temperament  which  is  the  accompani- 
ment of  genius  and  spreads  a varnish  of 
passion,  so  to  speak,  over  all  one’s  actions. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  the  phlegmatic  and 
tranquil  nature  of  the  Dutch  that  she  owes 
her  rare  beauty  and  the  delicacy  of  her  com- 
plexion.” 

Julien  chafed  at  the  Spaniard’s  deliberate- 
ness ; from  time  to  time  an  involuntary  ex- 
clamation of  impatience  escaped  him. 

“Will  you  attend  to  what  I am  saying?” 
Don  Diego  gravely  asked. 

“ Pardon  my  fur  ia  Francese;  I am  all  ears,” 
Julien  replied. 

“ The  Marechale  de  Fervaques,  then,  makes 
no  attempt  to  control  her  hateful  disposition  ; 
she  persecutes  without  mercy  people  whom 
she  has  never  seen,  lawyers,  poor  devils  of 
literary  men,  poetasters — like  Colle,  you 
know— 

‘ J’cii  la  marotte 
jy aimer  Marote  — ’ ” 
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Julien  was  forced  to  listen  to  the  entire 
song.  The  Spaniard  was  delighted  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  sing  in  French. 

The  charming  ballad  never  had  a more 
impatient  auditor.  When  it  came  to  an  end, 
“You  know  the  song,  Un  jour  V amour  ciu 
cabaret”  said  Don  Diego.  “Well,  the 
Marechale  had  the  author  of  it  dismissed 
from  his  employment.” 

Julien  trembled  lest  he  should  take  it  in 
his  head  to  sing  it.  He  did  no  more  than 
give  an  epitome  of  it.  It  was  irreligious 
and  hardly  decent. 

“When  the  Marechale  expressed  her  dis- 
approval of  that  song,”  said  Don  Diego,  “ I 
told  her  that  a woman  of  her  position  ought 
not  to  read  all  the  trash  that  was  published. 
Although  the  people  are  gradually  being  re- 
fined by  education,  there  will  always  be  a 
literature  of  the  tavern  in  France.  When 
Mme  de  Fervaques  had  been  instrumental 
in  depriving  the  author,  a poor  devil  of  a 
half-pay  officer,  of  his  eighteen-hundred- 
franc  position,  ‘Look  out/  I said  to  her; 

‘ you  have  attacked  this  rhymester  with  your 
weapons,  he  may  come  back  at  you  with  his 
couplets ; he  is  likely  to  write  a song  lam- 
pooning virtue.  The  respectable  salons  will 
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side  with  you  j those  who  love  a good  laugh 
will  repeat  his  epigrams/  Do  you  know, 
monsieur,  what  answer  the  Marechale  made 
me  ? £ In  the  interest  of  the  Lord  I would 

cheerfully  walk  to  the  martyr’s  scaffold  in 
the  presence  of  all  Paris ; it  would  be  a new 
spectacle  for  France.  The  people  would 
learn  to  respect  the  quality.  It  would  be 
the  happiest  day  of  my  life.’  Her  eyes  were 
never  more  speakingly  beautiful.” 

“And  they  are  magnificent/’  exclaimed 
Julien. 

“It  is  evident  that  you  are  in  love  with 
her—  As  I was  saying,  then,”  Don  Diego 
Bustos  gravely  continued,  “ she  has  not  the 
bilious  temperament  that  inclines  one  to 
deeds  of  vengeance.  If  it  pleases  her  to  be 
harmful  instead  of  helpful  it  is  because  she 
is  unhappy ; I suspect  the  existence  of  a secret 
sorrow.  May  it  not  be  that  she  is  tired  of 
her  vocation  as  a prude  ? ” 

The  Spaniard  silently  contemplated  his 
interlocutor  for  a full  minute. 

“ That  is  the  question  in  a nutshell,”  he 
solemnly  added,  “and  from  it  you  may  be 
able  to  extract  some  hope.  I gave  the 
matter  a good  deal  of  reflection  during  the 
two  years  that  I was  her  very  humble  ser- 
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vant.  All  your  future,  young  lover,  depends 
on  this  great  problem : is  she  a prude  tired 
of  her  vocation,  and  soured  because  she  is 
not  happy  ? ” 

“ Or  mav  we  not  look  for  the  solution/’ 
said  Altamira,  emerging  at  last  from  his 
long  silence,  “in  a cause  of  which  I have 
spoken  to  you  more  than  a hundred  times, 
to  wit,  French  vanity  pure  and  simple  % It 
is  the  memory  of  her  father,  the  famous 
stocking-weaver,  that  is  responsible  for  the 
unhappiness  of  that  naturally  cold  and  self- 
centred  person.  If  she  could  live  in  Toledo 
and  have  a confessor  who  would  daily  show 
to  her  hell  yawning  with  all  its  terrors,  she 
might  possibly  be  happy.” 

As  Julien  was  taking  leave,  “Altamira 
informs  me  that  you  are  one  of  us,”  said 
Don  Diego,  with  ever-increasing  gravity. 
“ Some  day  perhaps  you  will  help  us  to  re- 
gain our  liberty,  wherefore  I should  like  to 
be  of  assistance  to  you  in  your  present 
fancy.  It  will  be  of  service  to  you  to  know 
something  of  the  Mar6chale’s  style ; here  are 
four  letters  written  by  her.” 

“ I will  make  copies  and  bring  them  back 
to  you,”  said  Julien. 

“And  vou  will  never  breathe  a word  to 
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living  soul  of  wliat  has  passed  between 
us  1 ” 

“ Never,  upon  my  honour  ! 77  cried  Julien. 

“ May  God  be  with  you  always ! 77  added 
the  Spaniard,  and  in  silence  accompanied 
the  young  man  and  Altamira  to  the  stair- 
way. 

This  episode  somewhat  raised  our  hero’s 
spirits ; he  came  near  smiling.  u To  think,77 
he  said  to  himself,  u that  the  pious  Altamira 
should  be  countenancing  me  in  an  adulterous 
enterprise ! 77 

All  during  Don  Diego  Bustos7  solemn 
utterances  Julien  had  been  listening  intently 
to  catch  the  hours  as  they  were  struck  by 
the  clock  of  the  Hotel  d’Aligre.  The  dinner- 
hour  was  approaching ; he  was  about  to  see 
Mathilde  again  ! He  went  home  and  made 
a careful  toilet. 

“ Mistake  number  one,77  he  said  to  himself, 
as  he  was  descending  the  great  staircase  ; “ I 
should  follow  the  Prince’s  directions  to  the 
letter.77 

He  returned  to  his  room  and  donned  a 
travelling  costume  of  the  utmost  simplicity. 

“ Now,”  he  thought,  u to  control  my  looks.” 
It  was  only  half  after  five ; dinner  was  at  six 
o’clock.  He  directed  his  steps  toward  the 
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drawing-room  and  found  it  unoccupied.  Tlie 
sight  of  the  blue  sofa  moved  him  to  tears ; 
the  next  moment  his  cheeks  flushed  crimson. 
u I must  master  this  ridiculous  sensibility,” 
he  said  to  himself,  “ else  it  will  betray  me.” 
He  took  up  a newspaper  by  way  of  giving 
himself  a countenance  and  strolled  noncha- 
lantly three  or  four  times  from  the  salon  to 
the  garden  and  back  again. 

He  trembled  violently  as  from  his  conceal- 
ment behind  the  bole  of  a great  oak  he  raised 
his  eyes  to  Mile  de  la  Mole’s  window ; it  was 
tightly  shut.  He  had  nearly  fallen,  and  re- 
mained for  a long  time  resting  against  the 
tree ; finally,  with  unsteady  steps,  he  moved 
away  to  have  a look  at  the  gardener’s  ladder. 

The  chain,  once  forced  by  him  under  cir- 
cumstances, alas ! so  different,  had  not  been 
mended.  Swept  away  by  a wave  of  tumult- 
uous passion,  Julien  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

After  wandering  long  between  the  draw- 
ing-room and  the  garden  he  became  conscious 
of  a horrible  sensation  of  fatigue  j he  rejoiced 
as  if  it  had  been  a great  success.  “ My  eyes 
will  be  expressionless  and  won’t  betray  me  ! ” 
Presently  the  guests  began  to  arrive ; each 
time  the  door  of  the  salon  opened  Julien’s 

bosom  was  filled  with  mortal  anguish. 
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The  company  took  their  seats  at  table. 
Finally,  faithful  to  her  custom  of  always 
being  last,  Mile  de  la  Mole  appeared.  She 
blushed  perceptibly  on  seeing  Julien;  she 
had  not  been  informed  of  his  arrival.  In 
obedience  to  an  instruction  of  Prince  Kora- 
soff,  Julien  looked  at  her  hands;  they  were 
trembling.  Himself  troubled  beyond  meas- 
ure by  this  discovery,  he  controlled  himself 
so  well  that  the  only  expression  visible  on 
his  face  was  that  of  fatigue. 

M.  de  la  Mole  mentioned  him  in  terms  of 
warm  approval.  The  Marquise  spoke  to 
him  a moment  afterward  and  told  him  how 
well  his  air  of  fatigue  became  him.  Julien 
kept  repeating  to  himself,  u I must  not  look 
at  Mile  de  la  Mole  too  much,  but  neither 
should  my  looks  appear  to  shun  her.  I must 
try  to  appear  exactly  as  I was  one  week  be- 
fore the  catastrophe.”  He  had  reason  to  be 
content  with  the  success  of  his  efforts,  and 
remained  in  the  salon.  For  the  first  time 
he  showed  some  attention  to  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  and  did  his  best  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  the  male  members  of  the  com- 
pany and  keep  the  conversation  from  lan- 
guishing. 

His  politeness  met  with  its  reward : about 
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eight  o’clock  Mine  la  Marechale  de  Fervaques 
was  announced.  Julien  slipped  away  and 
presently  reappeared  in  sumptuous  apparel. 
Mine  de  la  Mole  was  highly  pleased  with  this 
mark  of  respect,  and  testified  her  satisfaction 
by  speaking  of  his  journey  to  the  Marechale. 
Julien  seated  himself  near  the  latter  lady,  in 
such  a position  that  his  face  remained  invis- 
ible to  Mathilde.  Thus  placed  and  follow- 
ing the  precepts  of  his  newly  acquired  art, 
Mme  de  Fervaques  was  not  long  in  becom- 
ing the  object  of  his  most  fervent  and  wide- 
eyed  admiration.  The  first  of  the  fifty-three 
letters  with  which  Prince  Korasoff  had  pre- 
sented him  opened  with  instructions  on  this 
manner  of  conducting  a campaign. 

The  Marechale  having  announced  that  she 
was  going  to  the  Opera  Pouffe,  Julien  also 
betook  himself  thither.  There  he  encountered 
the  Chevalier  de  Beauvoisis,  who  invited  him 
to  the  box  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bedcham- 
ber, contiguous  to  that  occupied  by  Mme  de 
Fervaques.  Julien  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  hei 
throughout  the  performance.  On  his  return 
to  the  hotel,  “ It  will  be  advisable  to  keep  a 
journal  of  the  siege,”  he  said  to  himself; 
u otherwise  I shall  forget  my  pre\ious  oper- 
ations.” He  forced  himself  to  write  two  or 
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three  pages  on  this  uninteresting  subject, 
and  in  this  manner,  wonderful  as  it  may 
seem,  managed  to  banish  Mile  de  la  Mole 
from  his  memory  for  a time. 

Mathilde  had  almost  forgotten  him  while 
he  was  away.  “ He  is  only  an  ordinary 
person,  after  all/7  she  assured  herself ; u his 
name  will  always  remind  me  of  the  greatest 
mistake  of  my  life.  The  best  thing  I can  do 
is  to  retrace  my  steps  and  be  guided  hence- 
forth by  the  vulgar  precepts  of  honesty  and 
virtue ; a woman  does  not  gain  enough  to 
compensate  her  for  forsaking  them.77  She 
showed  herself  more  favourably  disposed  to- 
ward the  conclusion  of  the  arrangement  with 
the  Marquis  de  Croisenois,  which  had  been 
hanging  fire  for  so  long  a time.  The  Mar- 
quis was  highly  elated ; he  would  have  been 
surprised  had  he  been  told  that  Mathilde7s 
change  of  heart,  which  made  him  so  proud 
and  happy,  was  due  to  her  resignation. 

At  sight  of  Julien  Mile  de  la  Mole’s  ideas 
underwent  a complete  change.  “ He  is  my 
real  husband,77  she  said  to  herself ; “ if  I am 
honest  in  my  intention  of  returning  to  the 
path  of  virtue,  he  is  evidently  the  man  whom 
I ought  to  marry.77 

She  was  looking  for  importunities,  for 
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complaints  and  reproaches  on  Julieffs  part, 
and  had  her  answers  ready ; for,  doubtless, 
when  the  dinner  was  ended,  he  would  at- 
tempt to  have  speech  with  her.  She  was 
disappointed ; he  remained  a fixture  in  the 
salon,  his  eyes  did  not  even  wander  toward 
the  garden,  although  the  Lord  knows  what 
effort  his  self-denial  cost  him.  “ It  will  be 
better  to  have  this  matter  settled  once  for 
all/7  thought  Mile  de  la  Mole,  and  left  the 
drawing-room  and  its  inmates  for  the  garden ; 
but  Julien  did  not  follow.  Mathilde  paced 
up  and  down  the  terrace  before  the  low 
windows  of  the  salon ; she  saw  him  within, 
seated  beside  Mme  de  Fervaques  and  elo- 
quently describing  to  her  the  old  ruined 
castles  that  crown  the  hilltops  along  the 
Rhine  and  give  that  stream  so  much  of  its 
celebrity.  He  was  beginning  to  acquire  that 
sentimental  and  picturesque  facility  of  speech 
which  in  certain  salons  passes  for  esprit 

Prince  Korasoff  would  have  had  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  on  his  sagacity  if  he 
had  been  in  Paris ; the  evening  passed  exactly 
in  accordance  with  his  predictions. 

He  would  also  have  approved  the  line  of 
conduct  that  Julien  observed  during  the  fol- 
lowing days. 
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Owing  to  intrigues  among  members  of  the 
inner  circle  of  the  government  several  cor- 
dons hleus  were  to  be  distributed ; the  Mare- 
cliale  de  Fervaques  desired  that  her  great- 
uncle  should  be  made  a chevalier  of  the 
order.  The  Marquis  de  la  Mole  was  urging 
the  same  claim  on  behalf  of  his  father-in-law ; 
they  joined  their  forces,  with  the  result  that 
the  Marechale  was  an  almost  daily  visitor  at 
the  Hotel  de  la  Mole.  It  was  from  her  that 
Julien  learned  that  the  Marquis  was  about 
to  enter  the  cabinet;  he  had  presented  to 
the  Camarilla  an  ingenious  plan  whereby 
the  charter  was  to  be  abolished  without  dis- 
turbance within  three  years. 

If  M.  de  la  Mole  became  minister  Julien 
might  hope  for  a bishopric,  but  all  those 
lofty  considerations  appeared  to  him  shad- 
owy and  indistinct,  as  if  seen  through  a veil. 
His  imagination  could  only  discern  them 
vaguely  and,  so  to  speak,  in  the  remote  dis- 
tance. In  the  great  sorrow  which  had  de- 
prived him  of  judgment,  will  and  resolution, 
life  and  its  interests  were  coloured  by  the 
then  existing  relations  between  him  and 
Mile  de  la  Mole.  He  calculated  that  after 
five  or  six  years  of  unceasing  effort  he  might 
succeed  in  regaining  her  love. 
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As  the  reader  will  perceive,  this  once  level- 
minded  man  had  sunk  to  the  condition  of  a 
mere  driveller.  Of  all  the  qualities  which 
had  formerly  distinguished  him,  all  that  re- 
mained was  a little  firmness.  Faithful  to 
the  programme  traced  out  for  him  by  Prince 
Korasoff,  he  nightly  took  up  his  position 
near  Mme  de  Fervaques’  fauteuil,  but  to 
save  his  life  he  could  not  think  of  a word  to 
say  to  her. 

The  effort  that  he  was  making  to  impress 
Mathilde  with  the  belief  that  he  was  cured 
of  his  malady  absorbed  all  the  strength  of 
his  understanding ; sitting  beside  the  Mare- 
chale  he  was  more  like  a corpse  than  a liv- 
ing, sentient  being ; his  eyes  even,  as  is  the 
case  in  extreme  physical  suffering,  had  lost 
all  their  fire. 

As  Mme  de  la  Mole  was  accustomed  to 
look  at  things  through  the  same  spectacles 
as  that  husband  who  might  some  day  make 
her  a duchess,  for  some  days  past  her  en- 
comiums of  Julien  had  been  unbounded. 
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There  also  was  of  course  in  Adeline 
That  calm  patrician  polish  in  the  address, 
Which  ne’er  can  pass  the  equinoctial  line 
Of  anything  which  Nature  would  express  : 

Just  as  a mandarin  finds  nothing  fine, 

At  least  his  manner  suffers  not  to  guess 
That  anything  he  views  can  greatly  please. 

Don  Juan,  Canto  XIII. 

HERE  is  surely  a little  madness 
in  the  way  this  family  has  of 
looking  at  things/’  thought  the 
Mareehale j “they  are  perfectly 
infatuated  with  that  young  abbe  of  theirs, 
whose  only  merit  is  that  he  is  a good  listener 
— although  it  is  true  he  has  rather  fine  eyes.” 
Julien,  for  his  part,  distinguished  in  the 

manners  of  the  Mareehale  that  perfect  patri- 
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cian  calm  which  exhales  an  exquisite  polite- 
ness and  at  the  same  time  precludes  the 
existence  of  all  genuine  emotion.  To  be 
natural  in  her  movements  or  forget  what 
she  owed  to  herself  and  her  position  would 
have  scandalised  Mine  de  Fervaques  hardly 
less  than  to  be  familiar  with  her  inferiors. 
The  least  sign  of  sensibility  was  in  her  eyes 
a sort  of  moral  intoxication,  to  be  blushed 
for  and  repented  of  as  a grievous  wrong 
done  the  exalted  rank  she  occupied.  She 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  she  was  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  converse  on  the  last  royal 
hunting-party  or  her  favourite  book,  the 
MSmoires  of  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  particu- 
larly the  genealogical  passages. 

Julien  knew  the  spot  which,  owing  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  lights,  was  most  favour- 
able to  Mme  de  Fervaques’  beauty  j he  always 
managed  to  secure  a place  for  himself  in  that 
vicinity,  taking  care  to  turn  his  chair  in  such 
a way  as  not  to  encounter  Mathilde’s  glances. 
Astonished  to  see  herself  shunned  with  such 
persistency,  she  one  evening  forsook  the  blue 
sofa  and  brought  her  work  over  to  a small 
table  near  Mme  de  Fervaques’  fauteuil. 
Julien  had  a fairly  good  view  of  her  under 
the  Marechale’s  bonnet.  Those  eyes,  arbiters 
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of  his  fate,  frightened  him  at  first,  then 
roused  him  with  a shock  from  his  customary 
apathy  j he  conversed,  and  did  it  well. 

He  addressed  his  conversation  to  the  Mare- 
chale,  but  it  was  really  intended  for  Mathilde. 
As  he  went  on  he  became  so  animated  that 
Mme  de  Fervaques  was  unable  to  follow  him. 

It  was  an  initial  success.  He  should  have 
followed  it  up  with  a strong  dose  of  Jesuit 
theology  or  some  phrases  of  German  mysti- 
cism j then  the  Marechale  would  immediately 
have  placed  him  among  those  superior  in- 
tellects whose  mission  it  is  to  regenerate  the 
age. 

“He  shows  his  ill-breeding,”  Mile  de  la 
Mole  said  to  herself,  “ by  talking  to  Mme  de 
Fervaques  so  long  and  with  such  animation  j 
I won’t  listen  to  him  any  longer.”  And  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  she  kept  her 
word,  although  it  cost  her  an  effort. 

When  at  midnight  she  took  her  mother’s 
candlestick  to  accompany  her  to  her  chamber, 
Mme  de  la  Mole  stopped  on  the  stairs  to  de- 
liver a long  eulogy  of  Julien.  That  added 
the  finishing  touch  to  Mathilde’s  vexation ; 
sleep  refused  to  come  to  her.  At  last  a 
thought  that  flashed  across  her  mind  tran- 

quillised  her  somewhat:  “I  despise  him, 
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nevertheless  he  may  still  be  a man  of  eminent 
merit  in  the  Marechale’s  eyes.’7 

As  for  Julien,  he  was  less  miserable;  he 
had  acted.  His  eyes  chanced  to  light  on  the 
portfolio  of  Russia  leather  in  which  Prince 
Korasoff  had  inclosed  the  fifty-three  love- 
letters  with  which  he  had  presented  him. 
Julien  saw  noted  at  the  bottom  of  the  first 
letter,  Send  letter  No.  1 one  week  after  making 
acquaintance  with  the  lady. 

“ It  is  past  the  time ! 77  he  exclaimed,  “for 
I made  Mine  de  Fervaques7  acquaintance 
ever  so  long  ago.77  He  immediately  sat  down 
to  make  a copy  of  this  first  epistle ; it  was  a 
long  screed  abounding  in  panegyrics  of  vir- 
tue and  more  tiresome  than  a sermon.  By 
a kind  dispensation  of  Providence  Julien 
dropped  asleep  at  the  second  page, 

A few  hours  later  the  sun  peeped  in  on 
him  and  surprised  him  seated  with  his  head 
resting  on  the  table.  One  of  the  most  pain- 
ful moments  of  his  life  had  been  that  when, 
at  his  waking  every  morning,  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  misery  had  gradually  dawned  on 
him.  On  the  present  occasion  he  almost 
laughed  as  he  finished  copying  his  letter. 
“Is  it  possible,77  he  said  to  himself,  “ that 
there  was  ever  a young  man  on  this  terres- 
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trial  globe  who  wrote  like  that ! ” Some  of 
the  sentences  were  nine  lines  in  length  by 
actnal  count.  At  the  foot  of  the  original  he 
perceived  a note  traced  in  pencil : 

These  letters  to  be  delivered  in  person  by  the 
writer— on  horseback , black  cravat , blue  frock- 
coat.  Letter  to  be  handed  to  the  porter  with  a 
woebegone  air , expression  of  deepest  melancholy 
on  the  face.  Lf  maidservant  in  sight , wipe 
eyes  furtively  with  white  cambric  handkerchief; 
it  will  be  well  to  speak  a word  or  two  to  the 
maid. 

All  which  was  punctually  done. 

4 ‘What  I am  doing  is  mighty  risky,” 
thought  Julien,  as  he  turned  away  from  the 
door  of  the  Fervaques  mansion,  “but  it  is 
all  KorasofFs  fault.  That  I should  have  the 
impudence  to  write  to  a woman  so  celebrated 
for  her  virtue ! She  will  spurn  me,  refuse 
to  recognise  me,  and  I shall  have  nothing  to 
amuse  me  more.  It  is  really  the  only  comedy 
that  interests  me.  Yes,  it  will  amuse  me  to 
cast  ridicule  on  the  head  of  that  odious  in- 
dividual known  to  me  as  L.  I believe  I 
should  commit  a crime  if  there  were  no  other 
means  of  distraction  at  hand.” 

For  the  past  month  the  happiest  moment 
of  Julien’s  day  was  that  when  he  restored 
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his  horse  to  the  stable.  Korasoff  had  ex- 
pressly forbidden  him,  under  any  pretext 
whatever,  to  look  at  the  mistress  who  had 
thrown  him  over.  But  the  horse’s  familiar 
tramp  and  Julien’s  habit  of  pounding  on  the 
stable  door  with  the  butt  of  his  whip  to 
summon  a man  sometimes  brought  Mathilde 
to  her  window.  The  muslin  of  the  curtain 
was  so  thin  that  the  young  man  could  see 
through  it.  By  looking  upward  in  a certain 
way  from  under  the  brim  of  his  hat  he  could 
distinguish  Mathilde’s  form  without  seeing 
her  eyes.  “ Consequently,”  he  assured  him- 
self, 11  she  can’t  see  mine,  and  I shall  not  be 
looking  at  her.” 

Mme  de  Fervaques  behaved  toward  him 
that  evening  exactly  as  if  she  had  not  re- 
ceived the  mystical,  philosophical  and  reli- 
gious dissertation  that  earlier  in  the  day  he 
had  intrusted  to  her  porter  with  such  a 
grief-stricken  countenance.  Chance,  the 
night  before,  had  revealed  to  Julien  the 
existence  of  his  hidden  springs  of  eloquence  ; 
he  now  took  up  a position  whence  he  might 
read  in  Mathilde’s  eyes.  She,  for  her  part, 
a moment  after  the  Marechale’s  arrival,  left 
her  seat  on  the  blue  sofa,  deserting  her  usual 
company.  M.  de  Croisenois  appeared  dis- 
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mayed  by  this  new  caprice ; his  evident  dis- 
comfiture allayed  to  some  extent  Julien’s 
suffering. 

Thanks  to  this  unforeseen  and  thrice- 
happy  incident  he  talked  like  an  angel,  and 
as  a little  vanity  sometimes  finds  a lodgment 
even  in  hearts  that  are  temples  of  most  rigid 
virtue,  “ Mme  de  la  Mole  is  right  after  all,” 
said  the  Marechale  to  herself,  as  she  stepped 
into  her  carriage,  “that  young  priest  is  a 
person  of  distinction.  My  presence  must 
have  intimidated  him  at  first.  It  is  a fact, 
the  inmates  of  that  house  are  all  a little  light 
in  their  behaviour ; what  semblance  of  virtue 
they  have  they  owe  to  their  years,  which  are 
a potent  corrective  in  such  matters.  This 
young  man  has  doubtless  perceived  the 
difference ; but  I greatly  fear  that  the  re- 
quest which  he  makes  in  his  letter,  that  I 
give  him  the  benefit  of  my  counsel,  is  in 
reality  only  the  expression  of  a sentiment  of 
whose  existence  he  himself  is  as  yet  uncon- 
scious. 

“Still,  how  many  conversions  have  had 
their  beginnings  under  similar  circum- 
stances ! What  makes  me  augur  well  of  the 
present  case  is  the  difference  of  his  style 
from  that  of  the  young  men  whose  letters  I 
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have  chanced  to  see.  There  is  unmistakable 
unction  in  the  writings  of  this  young  Levite, 
with  profound  seriousness  and  much  convic- 
tion ; he  gives  promise  of  being  a Massillon 
in  gentleness  and  virtue/7 
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Services  ! talents  ! merit ! Bah  ! join  a clique. 

T£l£maque. 

HUS,  for  the  first  time,  the  two 
conceptions— Julien  and  a bish- 
opric—were  in  conjunction  in 
the  mind  of  a woman  who,  sooner 
or  later,  was  to  have  at  her  disposal  the  best 
places  in  the  Church  of  France.  This  pros- 
pective windfall  would  have  been  of  no  mo- 
ment to  Julien  5 just  then  his  thoughts  did 
not  rise  above  the  level  of  his  present  dis- 
tress, which  everything  seemed  to  augment 
and  intensify:  his  chamber,  for  instance, 
was  become  insupportable  to  him.  When 
he  came  up  to  it  at  night  with  his  candle, 

every  chair  and  table,  every  small  ornament, 
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seemed  to  become  vocal  and  mercilessly  shout 
in  his  ear  some  fresh  detail  of  his  calamity. 

That  evening,  “I  have  a hard  night’s  task 
before  me,”  he  said  on  returning  to  his  room, 
with  more  vivacity  than  he  had  shown  for 
manv  a day;  “let  us  hope  that  the  second 
letter  will  prove  as  tiresome  as  the  first. 

It  was  more  so.  His  copy  seemed  to  him 
so  supremely  absurd  that  finally  he  fell  into 
a way  of  making  his  transcript  mechanically, 
line  by  line,  without  thinking  of  its  meaning. 

“It  is  even  more  abstruse,”  he  said  to 
himself,  “than  the  treaty  of  Munstei,  which 
my  instructor  in  diplomacy  at  London  gave 
me  to  copy.” 

For  the  first  time  he  thought  of  Mine  de 
Fervaques’  letters,  the  originals  of  which  he 
had  neglected  to  return  to  Don  Diego  Bus- 
tos, the  solemn  Spaniard.  He  went  and  got 
them ; they  were  scarcel}7  less  nonsensical 
than  the  young  Russian  gentleman’s.  It 
would  seem  impossible  to  write  so  much  and 
say  so  little,  with  so  little  sense.  “ It  is  a 
veritable  iEolian  harp  of  epistolary  style,” 
thought  Julien.  “Among  all  her  lofty  re- 
flections on  death,  infinity  and  so  forth,  all 
I can  discern  is  an  abominable  fear  of  being 
ridiculous.” 
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The  monologue  of  which  we  have  given 
an  abridgment  was  repeated  during  fifteen 
successive  days.  Sleepily  transcribing  a sort 
of  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  going 
the  next  morning  with  a face  a yard  long  to 
deliver  his  letter,  returning  his  horse  to  the 
stable,  hoping  meanwhile  to  catch  a glimpse 
of  Mathilde’s  gown,  performing  his  daily 
task,  visiting  the  opera  on  those  evenings 
when  Mme  de  Fervaques  was  not  at  the 
Hotel  de  la  Mole— such  was  the  monotonous 
round  of  the  young  man’s  diurnal  existence. 
Things  were  not  quite  so  bad  when  Mme  de 
Fervaques  dropped  in  of  an  evening  to  see 
the  Marquise ; then  he  could  obtain  an  oc- 
casional peep  into  Mathilde’s  eyes  under  the 
brim  of  the  Marechale’s  bonnet,  and  he  was 
eloquent.  There  was  an  increase  of  force, 
and  of  elegance  as  well,  in  his  picturesque 
and  sentimental  tirades. 

He  felt  that  what  he  said  must  strike 
Mathilde  as  ridiculous,  but  he  wished  to  im- 
press her  with  the  elegance  of  his  diction. 
u The  more  false  my  utterances,  the  better 
she  will  be  pleased,”  he  argued,  and  with  rep- 
rehensible depravity  would  go  on  to  exag- 
gerate certain  aspects  of  nature.  He  very 

soon  perceived  that  if  he  did  not  wish  to  ap- 
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pear  commonplace  in  the  Marechale’s  eyes 
he  must  avoid  anything  approaching  simpli- 
city and  common  sense.  So  he  went  on,  ex- 
panding his  themes  or  cutting  short  his 
amplifications,  according  as  he  saw  interest 
or  indifference  in  the  eyes  of  the  two  great 
ladies  whom  he  was  bent  on  pleasing. 

On  the  whole,  his  life  was  less  unendur- 
able than  it  was  when  spent  in  inactivity. 

u But  here  I am/7  he  said  to  himself  one 
evening,  “ copying  the  fifteenth  of  these 
beastly  dissertations;  the  fourteen  others 
have  been  delivered  to  the  Marechale’s  porter 
in  accordance  with  instructions.  I shall  have 
the  honour  of  filling  all  the  pigeon-holes  of 
her  secretary.  And  yet  one  would  suppose 
from  her  behaviour  toward  me  that  I had 
never  written  a syllable  ! What  is  to  be  the 
end  of  it  all?  I wonder  if  my  persistency 
is  as  great  an  infliction  to  her  as  it  is  to  me  ? 
That  Russian,  friend  of  Korasoff  and  lover 
of  the  pretty  Quakeress  in  Richmond  Ter- 
race, must  have  been  a devil  of  a fellow  in 
his  time;  I defy  any  one  to  find  his  equal 
for  tediousness.77 

Like  an  ordinary  civilian  allowed  by 
chance  to  witness  the  manoeuvres  of  a great 

general,  Julien  was  unable  to  see  through 
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the  young  Russian’s  plan  of  attack  on  the 
heart  of  the  fair  Englishwoman.  The  first 
forty  letters  were  merely  introductory,  de- 
signed to  pave  the  way  for  others  that  were 
to  follow.  The  point  was  to  accustom  the 
young  person,  to  whom  existence  was  prob- 
ably a bore,  to  receive  letters  that  were 
slightly  less  insipid  than  her  daily  life. 

One  morning  a letter  was  handed  to  J ulien ; 
he  recognised  Mme  de  Fervaques’  crest,  and 
broke  the  seal  with  an  eagerness  which,  a 
few  days  previously,  he  would  have  sworn 
he  should  never  manifest  again.  It  was  only 
an  invitation  to  dinner. 

He  referred  to  Prince  KorasofFs  instruc- 
tions. As  luck  would  have  it,  where  the 
young  Russian  should  have  been  simple  and 
perspicuous  he  had  chosen  to  be  flowery  and 
playful  in  the  style  of  Dorat;  Julien  was 
left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  proper  attitude  for 
him  to  assume  at  the  Marechale’s  dinner- 
party. 

The  salon  was  of  the  utmost  magnificence, 
resplendent  with  gilding,  like  the  gallery  of 
Diana  at  the  Tuileries,  and  the  walls  were 
hung  with  oil-paintings.  Here  and  there 
spots  of  white  were  visible  on  these  paintings. 

Julien  learned  subsequently  that  the  mistress 
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of  the  house,  considering  some  of  the  figures 
indecent,  had  had  them  painted  out.  “ How 
happy  we  should  he  that  we  live  in  such  a 
moral  age  ! ” he  thought. 

Among  the  company  he  recognised  three 
persons  who  had  assisted  in  the  composition 
of  the  secret  note.  One  of  them,  Monsei- 
gneur the  Bishop  of  , the  Marechale’s 

uncle,  had  charge  of  the  benefice  lists,  and, 
so  it  was  said,  could  deny  his  niece  nothing. 
“What  an  immense  stride  I have  made,” 
Julien  said  to  himself,  with  a bitter  smile, 
“ and  how  little  it  affects  me ! To  think 
that  I should  be  dining  in  company  with  the 
famous  Bishop  of ! ” 

The  dinner  was  so-so,  the  conversation 
was  distracting.  “ It  is  the  dinner  of  a dis- 
reputable book,”  Julien  reflected.  “All  the 
grandest  subjects  of  human  thought  are  ap- 
proached without  fear  or  reverence.  One 
listening  for  a few  minutes  finds  himself 
wondering  which  of  the  two  is  greater,  the 
speakers’  assurance  or  their  inconceivable 
ignorance.” 

The  reader  has  probably  forgotten  that 
little  man  of  letters,  Tanbeau  by  name, 
potential  professor  and  nephew  of  the  acad- 
emician, whose  aim  seemed  to  be  to  poison 
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the  atmosphere  of  the  salon  of  the  Hotel  de 
la  Mole  with  his  base  calumnies. 

It  was  this  homunculus  who  first  gave 
Julien  the  idea  that  Mine  de  Fervaques, 
while  not  responding  to  his  letters,  might 
very  possibly  regard  with  indulgence  the 
sentiment  that  prompted  them.  M.  Tan- 
beau’s  little  black  heart  was  heavy  when  he 
thought  of  Julien’s  success;  but  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  as  impossible  for  a 
man  of  merit  as  for  a fool  to  be  in  two  places 
at  the  same  time,  “ If  Sorel  becomes  the  lover 
of  the  virtuous  Marechale,”  the  future  pro- 
fessor said  to  himself,  11  she  will  see  that  he 
has  a good  fat  berth  in  the  Church,  and  I 
shall  be  relieved  of  his  presence  at  the  Hotel 
de  la  Mole.” 

The  Abbe  Pirard  addressed  Julien  with 
long  homilies  on  his  triumphs  at  the  Hotel 
de  Fervaques.  There  was  considerable  sec- 
tarian jealousy  between  the  austere  Jansen- 
ist  and  the  virtuous  Marechale’s  jesuitical, 
regenerative  and  monarchical  salon. 
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Once  he  was  convinced  that  the  Prior  was  only  a 
brainless,  silly  ass,  he  got  on  tolerably  well  by  call- 
ing black  white  and  white  black. — Lichiemberg. 

HE  Russian  code  of  instructions 
enjoined  imperatively  that  under 
no  circumstances  was  one  to  con- 
tradict the  person  with  whom  he 
was  corresponding.  Under  no  pretext  was 
he  to  depart  from  the  role  of  the  most  ec- 
static, unreasoning  adoration ; this  was  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  letters. 

In  Mme  de  Fervaques’  box  at  the  opera 
one  evening  Julien  praised  in  extravagant 
terms  the  ballet  of  Manon  Lescaut.  The 
only  reason  he  did  so  was  that  it  seemed 

to  him  to  possess  no  merit. 
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The  Marechale  expressed  her  opinion  that 
the  ballet  was  far  inferior  to  the  Abbe  Pre- 
vosfis  novel. 

“What,”  thought  Julien,  astonished  and 
amused,  “ can  it  be  possible  that  a person  of 
such  exalted  virtue  befriends  a romance ! ” 
Mme  de  Fervaques  was  accustomed  at  fre- 
quent intervals  to  profess  her  contempt  and 
abhorrence  of  those  writers  who,  through 
the  medium  of  their  vicious  works,  seek  to 
corrupt  a youthful  generation  which,  alas ! 
is  only  too  prone  to  aberration  of  the  senses. 

“ In  this  immoral  and  dangerous  class  of 
literature,”  the  Marechale  continued, u Manon 
Lescaut  is  said  to  occupy  a position  in  the 
front  rank.  It  is  said  that  the  errors  and 
deserved  sufferings  of  a guilty  creature  are 
depicted  in  it  with  vivid  truthfulness;  but 
for  all  that  your  Napoleon  declared  at  St. 
Helena  that  it  was  a book  fit  only  for  lackeys 
to  read.” 

This  speech  restored  to  Julien  all  his 
mental  activity.  “Somebody  is  trying  to 
injure  me  with  the  Marechale ; she  has  been 
told  of  my  admiration  for  Napoleon.  She 
is  a little  miffed,  and  has  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  giving  me  a slap.”  He  chuc- 
kled to  himself  over  the  discovery  during  the 
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entire  evening ; it  made  him  sprightlier  and 
more  entertaining.  As  he  was  bidding  the 
Marechale  good-night  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
opera-house,  “ Remember,  sir,”  she  said  to 
him,  “ that  no  one  is  to  love  Bonaparte  who 
loves  me;  the  utmost  that  I will  permit  in 
his  defence  is  that  he  was  a necessary  evil 
inflicted  on  us  by  Providence.  Besides,  that 
man  had  not  a soul  capable  of  appreciating 

the  masterpieces  of  art.” 

u Rfo  one  who  loves  me!”  Julien  mentally 
repeated;  “that  may  mean  nothing,  and 
again  it  may  mean  everything.  There  are 
mysteries  of  language  too  profound  for  us 
poor  provincials  to  fathom.”  And  as  he 
applied  himself  to  the  task  of  transcribing  a 
voluminous  letter  for  the  Marechale  his 
thoughts  reverted  to  Mme  de  Renal. 

“ How  comes  it,”  Mme  de  Fervaques  asked 
him  the  next  day,  with  an  air  of  indifference 
that  he  could  see  was  assumed,  “ how  comes 
it  that  you  make  mention  of  London  and 
Richmond  in  a letter  which,  as  it  would  seem, 
you  wrote  to  me  last  night  after  leading  the 

opera  ? ” 

Julien  was  greatly  embarrassed ; he  had 
copied  the  letter  line  by  line  without  giving 
a thought  to  its  substance,  and  apparently 
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had  neglected  to  substitute  Paris  and  Saint- 
Cloud  for  the  London  and  Richmond  of  the 
original.  He  began  two  or  three  sentences, 
but  found  it  impossible  to  finish  them;  it 
was  all  he  could  do  to  restrain  himself  from 
laughing  in  the  Mareehale’s  face.  Finally, 
after  a superhuman  effort,  he  managed  to 
frame  and  offer  this  explanation : u Exalted 
by  the  discussion  of  the  grandest  and  most 
sublime  interests  of  the  human  intellect, 
mine,  while  writing  to  you,  must  have  mo- 
mentarily forgotten  what  it  was  about.” 

“ I have  produced  an  impression,”  he  said 
to  himself ; “ I may  be  spared  the  ennui  of 
the  remainder  of  the  evening.”  He  left  the 
Hotel  de  Fervaques  on  a run.  Later,  on  ex- 
amining the  letter  copied  by  him  the  night 
before,  he  found  the  fatal  passage  where 
the  young  Russian  spoke  of  London  and 
Richmond.  He  observed  for  the  first  time 
that  the  tone  of  the  missive  was  almost 
tender. 

It  was  the  contrast  between  the  apparent 
levity  of  his  conversation  and  the  sublime, 
almost  apocalyptic  profundity  of  his  letters 
that  was  the  means  of  securing  for  our  hero 
the  Marechale’s  notice.  She  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  length  of  his  sentences— 
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“so  different  from  the  indecent,  hop-skip- 
and-jump  style  introduced  by  Voltaire,  that 
man  of  wrath  ! n Although  our  hero  did  his 
best  to  eliminate  from  his  conversation  every 
vestige  of  common  sense,  it  still  retained  an 
antimonarchical  and  skeptical  flavour  which 
Mine  de  Fervaques  did  not  fail  to  notice. 
Surrounded  by  persons  of  unquestioned 
morality,  but  whose  ideas  were  few  and  far 
between,  the  lady  was  always  deeply  im- 
pressed with  anything  that  had  the  appear- 
ance of  novelty,  while  at  the  same  time  she 
believed  it  to  be  her  duty  to  manifest  her 
disapproval.  This  she  called,  preserving  the 
imprint  of  the  f rivolity  of  the  age. 

But  salons  like  hers  are  entertaining  only 
to  those  who  have  axes  to  grind  there.  The 
reader  will  doubtless  share  the  ennui  expe- 
rienced by  Julien  at  this  period  of  his  exist- 
ence. These  are  the  waste  places  of  our 
journey. 

During  the  entire  period  while  the  de  Fer- 
vaques episode  was  in  process  of  evolution 
Mile  de  la  Mole  found  it  extremely  difficult 
to  keep  her  thoughts  from  dwelling  on  Julien. 
Violent  conflicts  raged  in  her  heart : at  times 
she  rejoiced  to  think  that  that  dismal-faced 

young  man  was  nothing  to  her,  but  in  spite 
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of  herself  his  conversation  captivated  her. 
What  surprised  her  most  was  his  profound 
disingenuousness ; he  never  spoke  a word  to 
the  Marechale  that  was  not  a falsehood,  or 
at  least  an  ingenious  cloak  to  his  genuine 
opinion  of  men  and  things,  with  which 
Matliilde  was  so  perfectly  acquainted.  This 
Machiavelism  impressed  her  profoundly. 
u What  depth  of  intellect ! ” she  said  to 
herself ; u what  a difference  between  him 
and  the  blatant  fools  or  vulgar  knaves, 
such  as  M.  Tanbeau,  who  talk  in  the  same 
strain ! ” 

Nevertheless  Julien  had  days  that  were 
far  from  happy.  It  was  in  performance  of 
the  most  disagreeable  of  duties  that  he  pre- 
sented himself  daily  in  the  Marecliale’s  draw- 
ing-room. The  effort  that  it  cost  him  to  act 
a part  ended  by  sapping  his  mental  strength. 
Often,  when  crossing  the  wide  court  of  the 
Hotel  de  Fervaques  by  night,  it  was  only  by 
sheer  determination  and  force  of  will  that  he 
kept  himself  from  yielding  to  despair. 

“ I mastered  my  despair  at  the  seminary,” 
he  said  to  himself,  “ and  yet  what  a fright- 
ful prospect  lay  before  me  then  ! Then,  as 
now,  my  fortune  was  to  be  made  or  marred ; 
I saw  myself  condemned  to  spend  my  wrhole 
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life  in  daily  close  association  with  all  that 
was  most  ignoble  and  most  disgusting  upon 
earth.  The  following  spring,  only  eleven 
short  months  later,  I was  probably  the  hap- 
piest young  man  in  France.” 

But  there  were  times  when  all  these  cheer- 
ing reasonings  were  powerless  against  the 
hideous  reality.  Every  day  he  saw  Mathilde 
at  breakfast  and  at  dinner.  He  knew  from 
the  numerous  letters  dictated  to  him  by  M. 
de  la  Mole  that  she  was  soon  to  wed  M.  de 
Croisenois.  That  amiable  young  man  now 
made  it  a practice  to  call  twice  a day  at  the 
hotel : not  one  of  his  movements  escaped  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  discarded  lover. 

There  were  evenings  when  it  seemed  to 
Julien  that  Mile  de  la  Mole  treated  her  fiance 
with  more  than  usual  kindness ; on  such  oc- 
casions, on  his  return  to  his  chamber,  he 
could  not  help  giving  a loving  look  at  his 
pistols. 

u Ah ! ” he  said  to  himself,  u how  much 

wiser  it  would  be  to  cut  the  marks  from  mv 

•> 

linen,  seek  a lonely  spot  in  the  depths  of 
some  forest  twenty  leagues  from  Paris,  and 
end  my  miserable  existence ! Being  a 
stranger  in  the  country,  my  death  would  not 
be  discovered  for  a couple  of  weeks,  and  at 
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the  expiration  of  two  weeks  who  would  think 
of  me ! ” 

This  reasoning  was  sound.  But  the  next 
day  a glimpse  of  Mathilde’s  bare  arm  be- 
tween the  sleeve  of  her  dress  and  her  glove 
sufficed  to  bring  to  the  mind  of  our  young 
philosopher  memories  that  anguished  him 
and  yet  made  him  cling  to  life.  “ Well ! ” he 
would  say  to  himself  then,  “ I will  follow  the 
instructions  of  the  Russian.  What  will  be 
the  end  ? 

“As  regards  the  Marechale,  after  I shall 
have  transcribed  the  fifty-three  letters,  I cer- 
tainly shall  not  compose  others  for  her 
benefit. 

“As  regards  Mathilde,  these  six  weeks  of 
trying  comedy  will  either  effect  no  change 
in  her  disposition  toward  me,  or  they  will 
secure  for  me  a momentary  reconciliation. 
Good  God ! I believe  the  happiness  would 
kill  me  ! ” He  could  pursue  his  reflections 
no  further. 

When,  after  a long  reverie,  he  was  able  to 
take  up  his  chain  of  thought  again,  “ So,  I 
should  have  one  blissful  day,”  he  reflected, 
“after  which  there  would  be  a renewal  of 
her  severities,  founded,  alas  ! on  my  inability 

to  please  her,  and  I should  be  left  without 
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resource,  hopelessly  ruined,  undone  for  ever 
— What  guarantee  can  she  give  me  with  her 
character  ? I shall  lack  elegance  of  manner, 
my  conversation  will  be  stupid  and  monoton- 
ous. Merciful  God ! why  was  I ever  born  ? ” 
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That  one  should  sacrifice  one’s  self  to  his  passions, 
well  and  good;  but  to  passions  that  he  possesses 
not ! Poor  nineteenth  century  !— Girodet. 

FTER  at  first  reading  without 
pleasure  Julien’s  lengthy  epistles, 
Mme  de  Fervaques  began  to  give 
them  some  attention.  One  thing 
distressed  her,  however : u What  a pity  it  is 
that  M.  Sorel  is  not  really  a priest ! in  that 
case  one  might  admit  him  to  a sort  of  inti- 
macy, but  that  decoration  and  those  worldly 
clothes  expose  one  to  all  manner  of  ques- 
tions, and  what  answer  can  I make  ? ” She 
carried  her  thought  no  further. 

Up  to  the  time  when  she  met  Julien,  Mme 

de  Fervaques7  chief  delight  in  life  had  been 
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to  write  the  word  Marechale  after  her  name. 
Subsequently  a snobbish,  sickly  vanity,  ready 
to  erect  its  quills  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, interfered  to  check  the  interest  she  was 
beginning  to  feel  in  him. 

“ It  would  be  such  a small  matter,”  she 
said,  u to  make  him  a grand  vicar  in  some 
diocese  near  Paris.  But  plain  M.  Sorel, 
M.  Sorel,  the  secretary  of  M.  de  la  Mole ! — 
too  bad,  too  bad  ! ” 

For  the  first  time  this  u shrinking  soul  ” 
was  moved  by  a sentiment  foreign  to  her 
pretensions  to  rank  and  social  superiority. 
Her  old  porter  remarked  that  whenever  he 
brought  her  a letter  from  the  handsome 
young  man  with  the  sorrowful  countenance, 
the  distraught  and  forbidding  air  that  his 
mistress  never  failed  to  assume  on  the  en- 
trance of  one  of  her  domestics  was  sure  to 
disappear.  So  great  was  the  change  that 
had  come  over  her  imperious  spirit  that  an 
hour  of  the  young  man’s  company  sufficed 
to  give  her  maids  a comparatively  peaceful 
existence  during  the  entire  succeeding  day. 
Plis  growing  credit  was  proof  against  the 
effect  of  anonvmous  letters,  concocted  with 
much  artfulness.  In  vain  little  Tanbeau 
supplied  MM.  de  Luz,  de  Croisenois  and  de 
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Caylus  with,  adroit  calumnies,  which  those 
gentlemen  took  pleasure  in  circulating  with- 
out troubling  themselves  to  inquire  if  there 
was  any  truth  in  them.  The  Marechale,  who 
was  not  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  ignore 
these  vulgar  methods,  communicated  her 
doubts  and  fears  to  Mathilde,  and  always  re- 
ceived consolation. 

One  day,  when  she  had  inquired  three 
times  if  there  were  any  letters,  Mme  de  Fer- 
vaques  suddenly  made  up  her  mind  to  an- 
swer Julie  n’s  communications.  It  would  be 
a remedy  for  her  ennui.  At  the  second 
letter  the  disgrace  of  penning  with  her  aris- 
tocratic fingers  an  address  so  horribly  vulgar 
as  M.  Sorel,  care  of  M.  le  Marquis  de  la  Mole , 
had  almost  decided  her  to  abandon  her  new 
undertaking. 

“ I desire  that  you  bring  me  some  envel- 
opes with  your  address  written  on  them,” 
she  peremptorily  said  to  Julien  that  evening. 

u I am  to  be  a sort  of  lover  and  footman 
combined,  it  seems,”  thought  Julien,  and  he 
bowed  his  acquiescence  with  a smirk  such  as 
was  affected  by  Arsine,  the  Marquis’  elderly 
valet  de  chambre. 

He  brought  the  envelopes  that  same  even- 
ing, and  the  following  morning,  at  a very 
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early  hour,  received  a third  letter : he  opened 
it  and  read  five  or  six  lines  at  the  beginning 
and  two  or  three  at  the  end.  It  comprised 
four  closely  filled  pages  of  very  minute 
writing. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  fair  correspond- 
ent contracted  the  pleasing  habit  of  writing 
almost  daily.  Julien  responded  with  faith- 
ful copies  of  the  Russian  letters,  and,  such 
are  the  advantages  of  the  bombastic  style, 
Mme  de  Fervaques  was  not  surprised  by  the 
irrelevancy  of  the  answers  to  her  missives. 
It  is  hard  to  say  what  she  might  have  done 
in  her  outraged  pride  had  little  Tanbeau, 
who  had  constituted  himself  a volunteer  spy 
on  Julien’s  actions,  been  in  a position  to  in- 
form her  that  all  those  lucubrations  of  hers 
were  tossed  with  their  seal  unbroken  into  a 
drawer  of  the  secretary’s  desk. 

One  morning  the  porter  brought  to  him 
in  the  library  a letter  from  the  Marechale ; 
Mathilde  met  the  man,  saw  the  letter,  and 
the  address  in  Julien’s  handwriting.  She 
entered  the  library  as  the  porter  was  leaving 
it;  the  letter  was  still  tying  on  the  edge  of 
the  table;  Julien,  engrossed  in  his  writing, 
had  not  consigned  it  to  his  drawer. 

“ This  is  something  that  I cannot  tolerate,” 
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she  cried,  taking  possession  of  the  letter; 
“ you  show  me  no  respect  whatever,  and  I 
am  your  wife.  Your  behaviour  is  shameful, 
monsieur.” 

Immediately  perceiving  the  indelicacy  of 
her  proceeding,  her  pride  revolted  and  had 
almost  choked  her ; she  gave  way  to  a flood 
of  tears,  and  Julien  saw  that  she  was  in 
danger  of  fainting. 

Surprised  and  confounded,  the  young 
man  was  slow  to  distinguish  all  the  happy 
promise  that  the  incident  afforded  him. 
He  assisted  Mathilde  to  a seat ; she  almost 
abandoned  herself  to  his  embrace. 

The  first  moment  of  his  consciousness  of 
how  matters  stood  was  one  of  deep  delight 
to  him.  The  second  brought  him  a thought 
of  Korasoff : “ I may  spoil  everything  by  a 
single  word.” 

The  muscles  of  his  arms  became  rigid,  so 
great  was  the  effort  it  cost  him  to  control 
himself.  “ I must  not  even  allow  myself  to 
press  that  supple  and  charming  form  to  my 
heart ; if  I should  do  so  she  would  spurn  me 
and  load  me  with  abuse.  What  a detestable 
character ! ” 

And  while  cursing  Mathilde’s  character 
he  loved  her  a hundred  times  the  more;  it 
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seemed  to  him  that  it  was  a queen  he  was 
holding  in  his  arms. 

Julien’s  impassive  coldness  redoubled  the 
bitter  anguish  that  Mile  de  la  Mole  w^as 
suffering  from  her  wounded  pride.  She  was 
far  from  being  cool  enough  to  attempt  to 
read  in  his  eyes  what  was  his  feeling  for  her 
at  that  moment.  She  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  look  at  him ; she  feared  to  meet  the 
expression  of  his  contempt. 

Seated  on  the  divan  of  the  library,  motion- 
less as  a statue  and  her  face  averted  from 
Julien,  she  suffered  the  acutest  pangs  that 
ever  love  and  wounded  pride  inflicted  on 
human  being.  What  cruel  punishment  she 
had  brought  upon  herself  ! 

“ It  was  reserved  for  me,  wretched  creature 
that  I am ! to  see  advances  most  indecent 
rejected— and  rejected  by  whom?  by  one  of 
my  father’s  domestics.” 

“ I will  not  endure  it,”  she  said  aloud. 

And  springing  wildly  to  her  feet  she  pulled 
open  the  drawer  of  Julien’s  table  that  stood 
in  front  of  her.  She  stood  as  if  petrified  on 
beholding  there  eight  or  ten  unopened  letters, 
similar  in  every  respect  to  the  one  which  the 

porter  had  just  brought  up.  On  all  the  en- 
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velopes  she  recognised  Julien’s  handwriting, 
more  or  less  disguised. 

“ So,”  she  cried,  beside  herself  with  anger, 
u not  only  are  yon  friends  with  her,  but  you 
despise  her.  You,  a peasant,  a nobody,  de- 
spise Mme  la  Mar6chale  de  Fervaques  ! 

“ Ah ! my  friend,  forgive  me,”  she  added, 
falling  on  her  knees  before  him.  “ Despise 
me  if  you  will,  but  love  me,  for  without  your 
love  I feel  I cannot  live.”  And  she  fell  over 
in  a dead  faint. 

“ At  last,  then,  I behold  this  proud  creature 
at  my  feet ! ” Julien  exultantly  murmured. 
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As  the  blackest  sky 
Foretells  the  heaviest  tempest.  . . . 

Don  Juan,  Canto  I. 

N the  midst  of  all  these  stirring 
events  J ulien’s  surprise  was 
greater  than  his  happiness.  Ma- 
thilde’s  behaviour  had  demon- 
strated to  him  the  wisdom  of  the  Russian 
policy.  “ Do  little,  say  little— therein  lies  my 
only  chance  of  safety.” 

He  raised  Mathilde  and,  without  proffer- 
ing a word,  replaced  her  on  the  divan.  Tears 
came  to  her  relief  after  a little. 

To  afford  occupation  for  her  hands  she 
took  up  Mme  de  Fervacpies’  letters,  opening 

them  slowly,  one  by  one.  Her  frame  was 
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shaken  by  a well-defined  nervons  contraction 
as  she  recognised  the  Marechale’s  writing. 
She  turned  the  letters  over  in  her  fingers 
without  attempting  to  read  them;  for  the 
most  part  they  were  six  pages  long. 

“ You  might  at  least  speak  to  me,”Mathilde 
said  at  last  in  a pitiful  tone,  but  without  ven- 
turing to  raise  her  eyes  to  Julien.  “You 
know  that  I am  extravagantly  proud;  it  is 
the  bane  of  my  position,  and,  I am  free  to 
acknowledge  it,  of  my  character  as  well. 
Mine  de  Fervaques  has  robbed  me  of  your 
heart— tell  me,  has  she  sacrificed  to  you  all 
that  I sacrificed  under  the  influence  of  my 
ill-omened  love  ? ” 

A gloomy  silence  was  Julien’s  only  answer. 
“By  what  right,”  he  asked  himself,  “does 
she  wish  me  to  reveal  to  her  matters  that  to 
an  honest  man  are  sacred  ? ” 

Mathilde  essayed  to  read  the  letters;  her 
tear-filled  eyes  prevented. 

For  more  than  a month  she  had  been  very 
wretched,  but  that  lofty  spirit  disdained  to 
acknowledge  to  itself  its  sentiments.  The 
present  explosion  was  due  to  chance  alone. 
For  a moment  love  and  jealousy  had  tri- 
umphed over  pride.  She  was  seated  on  the 

divan,  with  only  a narrow  space  between  her 
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and  him.  Her  beautiful  silken  hair  and 
alabaster  neck  were  there  and  tempted  him 
sorely ; he  forgot  for  a moment  all  his  pledges 
to  himself,  and  passing  his  arm  around  her 
waist  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom. 

She  turned  her  face  upon  him,  very  slowly ; 
he  was  surprised  by  the  expression  of  suffer- 
ing that  he  read  in  her  eyes ; their  customary 
aspect  was  so  changed  as  hardly  to  be  recog- 
nisable. Julien  felt  his  strength  deserting 
him  at  the  prospect  of  the  painful  duty  that 
lay  before  him. 

^ If  I yield  to  the  temptation  of  manifest- 
ing my  love,”  he  said  to  himself,  “the  ex- 
pression of  those  eyes  will  quickly  change  to 
cold  disdain.”  In  the  meantime,  in  a feeble 
voice  and  with  words  rendered  indistinct  by 
her  emotion,  she  gave  him  renewed  assur- 
ance of  her  regret  for  actions  that  could  be 
explained  only  on  the  ground  of  her  insane 
pride. 

“ I also  have  some  pride,”  said  Julien,  in  a 
voice  that  was  barely  articulate,  and  his 
features  expressed  the  profoundest  melan- 
choly and  dejection. 

Matliilde  turned  quickly  toward  him.  To 
hear  the  sound  of  his  voice  again  was  a hap- 
piness of  which  she  had  almost  given  up  all 
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hope.  At  that  moment  she  remembered  her 
pride  only  to  abhor  and  curse  it ; she  wished 
she  might  discover  some  exceptional,  un- 
heard-of means  of  proving  to  him  how  she 
adored  him  and  detested  herself. 

“ It  is  probably  owing  to  that  pride  ” J ulien 
went  on,  “that  you  looked  on  me  with  fa- 
vour for  a moment ; it  is  certainly  owing  to 
a courage  and  firmness  such  as  become  a 
man  that  you  respect  me  now.  I may  enter- 
tain feelings  of  tenderness  for  the  Mare- 
ehale—-” 

Mathilde  started  ; a strange  look  came  into 
her  eves.  She  was  about  to  hear  her  doom. 
The  movement  did  not  escape  Julien ; he  felt 

his  courage  giving  way. 

« Ah ! ” he  said  to  himself,  as  he  listened 
to  the  sound  of  the  empty  words  as  they  fell 
from  his  lips,  much  as  he  would  have  listened 
to  the  noises  rising  from  the  street,  “if  I 
but  dared  to  cover  those  pale  cheeks  with 

kisses,  and  she  not  know ! ” 

“ I may  love  the  Marechale,”  he  continued, 
— and  his  voice  grew  always  fainter,  “but 
I certainly  have  no  decisive  proof  that  she 

feels  an  interest  in  me.” 

Mathilde  scrutinised  him  narrowly;  he 

sustained  her  look  at  least  he  hoped  his 
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face  had  not  betrayed  him.  He  felt  himself 
surcharged  with  love,  even  to  the  very  deep- 
est recesses  of  his  heart.  Never  had  he 
adored  her  so  fondly ; Mathilde  herself  was 
hardly  more  infatuated.  Had  she  been  col- 
lected and  brave  enough  to  act  a part  he 
would  have  prostrated  himself  at  her  feet, 
abjuring  his  odious  comedy.  He  had  suffi- 
cient strength  to  go  on  with  what  he  had  to 
say.  “Ah,  Korasoff ! ” he  ejaculated  men- 
tally, “ would  that  you  were  here  ! a word  of 
advice  from  you  would  be  so  helpful  to  me  ! ” 
Meantime  his  voice  was  saying : 

“In  the  absence  of  any  other  sentiment, 
my  gratitude  would  suffice  to  bind  me  to  the 
Marechale ; she  has  been  kind  to  me,  she 
comforted  me  when  others  spurned  me.  I 
cannot  place  much  faith  in  certain  appear- 
ances, extremely  flattering,  no  doubt,  but 
whose  duration  is  likelv  to  be  of  the  briefest.” 

“ Ah,  merciful  God  ! ” exclaimed  Mathilde. 

“Well,  what  guarantee  can  you  afford  me  V 

Julien  continued  with  a firm  and  resolute 

accent  that  seemed  to  rise  superior  for  the 

moment  to  the  wiles  of  diplomacy.  “ What 

divinity  wall  go  your  bail  that  the  favour 

which  vou  now  seem  inclined  to  restore  to 
«/ 

me  will  last  longer  than  a day  or  two  ? ” 
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u The  excess  of  my  love  and  of  my  misery 
if  you  withdraw  your  love  from  me,”  she 
answered,  taking  his  hands  and  turning  her 
eyes  on  him. 

In  the  abandon  of  her  emotion  her  pelerine 
had  become  slightly  displaced;  Julien  had  a 
view  of  her  pretty  shoulders.  The  sight  of 
her  hair,  too,  that  was  somewhat  disarranged, 
recalled  delicious  memories— 

He  was  on  the  point  of  yielding.  “ One 
imprudent  word,”  he  said  to  himself,  ‘‘and 
the  result  will  be  a renewal  of  my  days  of 
darkness  and  despair.  Mme  de  Renal  was 
satisfied  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  her  heart ; this  young  lady  suffers 
her  heart  to  be  touched  only  after  she  has 
proved  to  herself  by  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  that  it  is  expedient.” 

This  truth  presented  itself  to  him  with  the 
rapidity  of  a flash,  and  like  a flash,  too,  his 
courage  returned  to  him. 

He  withdrew  his  hands  from  Mathilde’s 
clasp,  and  with  a show  of  profound  respect 
moved  from  her  a little  way.  His  resolution 
in  doing  so  was  unparalleled.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  collect  Mme  de  Fervaques’  let- 
ters, that  lay  scattered  on  the  divan,  and 

when  he  spoke  next  it  was  in  a tone  of  per- 
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feet  politeness  that  wrenched  his  very  heart- 
strings. 

“I  beg  that  Mile  de  la  Mole  will  kindly  give 
me  time  to  reflect  on  what  she  has  said.7’  He 
moved  swiftly  to  the  door  and  left  the  room ; 
she  heard  the  echoes  of  the  doors  along  the 
corridor  as  they  closed  after  him  one  by  one. 

11  The  monster  is  unmoved/7  she  said  to 
herself.  “ But  why  do  I call  him  monster ! 
he  is  prudent,  wise  and  good.  It  is  I who 
am  at  fault,  more  deeply  than  I can  picture 
to  myself.77 

Mathilde  continued  in  this  frame  of  mind. 
She  -was  almost  happy  that  day,  for  she  was 
wholly  wrapped  up  in  her  love.  One  would 
have  supposed  that  lofty  soul  had  never  been 
agitated  by  the  storms  of  pride,  and  such  a 
pride ! 

That  evening  in  the  salon  she  gave  a start 
of  horror  when  a lackey  announced  Mme  de 
Fervaques ; the  man’s  voice  appeared  to  her 
to  have  in  it  something  sinister.  She  could 
not  bear  to  look  upon  the  Marechale,  and 
suddenly  stopped  and  moved  away  in  an- 
other direction.  Julien,  only  scantily  elated 
by  his  dear-bought  victory,  and  fearing  for 
his  ability  to  control  his  looks,  had  gone  out- 
side to  dine. 
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His  love  and  happiness  increased  rapidly 
as  he  increased  the  distance  between  him 
and  the  scene  of  conflict;  he  had  already 
begun  to  take  himself  to  task.  u How  could 
I resist  her ! ” he  said  to  himself ; “ suppose 
she  should  cease  to  love  me ! A trifle  may 
suffice  to  change  that  headstrong  girl,  and  I 
certainly  have  treated  her  most  horribly.” 

As  the  evening  wore  on  he  felt  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  he  should  show  himself 
in  Mme  de  Fervaques'  box  at  the  Bouffes. 
She  had  given  him  a special  invitation ; 
Mathilde  would  be  sure  to  hear  of  his  pres- 
ence or  absence  there,  and  would  draw  her 
conclusions  accordingly.  In  spite  of  the 
cogency  of  his  reasoning  he  could  not  muster 
courage  at  first  to  make  the  plunge  into  the 
pool  of  society.  Half  his  felicity  would  be 
wasted  in  idle,  frothy  conversation.  At  ten 
o'clock  he  felt  that  the  sacrifice  must  be  made 
without  further  delay. 

He  fortunately  found  the  Marechale’s  box 
filled  with  ladies,  and  was  unable  to  penetrate 
much  beyond  the  door,  where  the  row  of 
bonnets  in  front  of  him  screened  him  from 
observation.  This  circumstance  was  the 
means  of  saving  him  from  the  comments  of 

his  neighbours : he  was  so  moved  by  Mme 
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Caroline’s  divine  accents  of  despair  in  II 
Matrimonio  Segreto  that  he  wept  freely.  Mme 
de  Fervaques  saw  his  tears;  they  were  in 
such  striking  contrast  with  the  usual  manly 
firmness  of  his  countenance  that  the  great 
lady,  although  her  sensibilities  had  long  ago 
been  blunted  by  the  parvenu’s  corroding 
pride,  was  affected.  The  little  womanly 
tenderness  that  was  left  to  her  induced  her 
to  speak. 

u Have  you  seen  the  la  Mole  ladies  ? ” she 
asked  him ; “ they  have  a box  in  the  third 
tier.”  Julien  immediately  craned  his  head 
forward  so  as  to  command  a view  of  the 
house,  resting  his  hand  on  the  velvet-covered 
rail,  and  beheld  Mathilde;  her  eyes  were 
bright  with  tears. 

a It  is  not  their  night  for  attending  the 
opera,”  thought  Julien ; “ what  anxiety  she 
manifests ! ” 

Mathilde  had  prevailed  on  her  mother  to 
come  with  her  to  the  Bouffes,  notwithstand- 
ing the  undesirable  position  of  the  box  that 
a friend  of  the  family  had  kindly  placed  at 
their  disposal.  She  wished  to  see  if  Julien 
would  pass  the  evening  with  the  Mareehale. 
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Truly,  a splendid  miracle  of  your  civilisation ! 
You  have  converted  love  into  an  ordinary  affair  of 
business.— Barnave. 

ULIEN  hurried  off  to  Mme  de  la 
Mole’s  box.  His  first  glance  was 
for  Mathilde’s  streaming  eyes ; she 
was  w'eeping  without  attempt  at 
concealment.  The  persons  present  were  of 
little  consequence— the  lady  friend  who  had 
offered  the  box  and  some  men  of  her  ac- 
quaintance. Mathilde  laid  her  hand  on 
Julien’s;  she  seemed  to  ignore  her  mother’s 
presence.  * She  uttered  but  one  word  in  a 
voice  choked  with  tears—  the  guarantees! 

u I must  be  firm,  I must  not  speak  to  her,” 
Julien  reflected,  himself  deeply  moved  and 
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hiding  his  ey©s  with  his  hand  as  wgII  as  he 
could,  under  pretence  of  shading  them  from 
the  glare  of  the  great  chandelier.  “If  I 
speak  she  cannot  fail  to  perceive  my  emo- 
tion ; my  voice  will  betray  me,  and  all  I have 
gained  will  be  lost  again.” 

The  conflict  was  more  painful  than  that 
of  the  morning ; his  feelings  had  had  time  to 
expand  and  develop  warmth.  He  feared  to 
see  a revolt  of  Mathilde’s  vanity.  Beside 
himself  with  love  and  pleasure,  he  decided 
to  keep  silence. 

That  is  one  of  the  finest  traits  in  his  char- 
acter, in  my  opinion ; a person  capable  of 
such  self-restraint  is  bound  to  make  his 
mark,  si  fata  sinant. 

Mile  de  la  Mole  insisted  that  Julien  should 
accept  a seat  in  their  carriage  back  to  the 
hotel.  It  was  raining  violently.  But  the 
Marquise  motioned  him  to  the  seat  opposite 
her  own,  talked  incessantly,  and  did  not  give 
him  a chance  to  say  a word  to  her  daughter. 
It  looked  as  if  the  excellent  lady  were  con- 
sulting Julien’s  welfare ; no  longer  fearing 
to  ruin  his  prospects  by  the  excess  of  his 
emotion,  he  abandoned  himself  to  it  delight- 
edly. 

I almost  hesitate  to  mention  that  on  re- 
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turning  to  his  chamber  Julien  went  down 
on  his  knees  and  devoutly  kissed  the  love- 
letters  given  him  by  Prince  Korasoif. 

“ 0 transcendent  man  ! what  do  I not  owe 
to  thee  ? ” he  rapturously  exclaimed. 

After  a while  he  became  somewhat  more 
collected.  He  compared  himself  to  a general 
who  has  just  won  a great  victory.  “The 
advantage  is  certain  and  immense,”  he  said 
to  himself,  “ but  how  will  things  shape  to- 
morrow? A trifle  may  change  the  outlook 
and  upset  everything.” 

He  impulsively  opened  the  volume  of 
MSmoires  dictated  by  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena, 
and  for  two  long  hours  compelled  himself  to 
read ; the  operation  was  entirely  mechanical, 
but  he  none  the  less  persisted.  While  he  was 
thus  occupied  his  head  and  heart,  exalted  to 
the  level  of  all  that  is  most  grand  and  glori- 
ous, were  at  work  without  his  privity.  “ That 
is  a heart  totally  unlike  Mme  de  Renal’s,”  he 
said  to  himself,  but  pursued  the  thought  no 
further. 

“ To  MAKE  HER  fear  me  ! ” he  suddenly 
exclaimed,  hurling  the  book  from  him  to  the 
end  of  the  room.  “ My  adversary  will  only 
obey  me  to  the  extent  that  I inspire  her  with 

dread ; only  then  will  she  cease  to  scorn  me.” 
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He  strode  up  and  down  His  little  chamber, 
beside  himself  with  delight.  To  be  truthful, 
his  joy  had  its  origin  more  in  pride  than  in 
love. 

“To  make  her  fear  me!”  he  repeated 
proudly,  and  he  had  reason  to  be  proud. 
“Even  in  her  moments  of  greatest  happi- 
ness, Mme  de  Renal  was  always  doubtful  if 
my  love  equalled  hers.  In  this  case  it  is  a 
demon  that  I have  to  conquer,  wherefore  it 
behooves  me  to  make  the  conquest  final.” 

He  knew  that  the  next  morning  Mathilde 
would  be  in  the  library  as  early  as  eight 
o’clock ; it  was  nine  when  he  appeared  there, 
aflame  with  love  ; but  his  head  controlled  his 
heart.  He  did  not  let  a minute  pass  with- 
out repeating  to  himself,  “To  keep  her  con- 
stantly occupied  with  this  absorbing  ques- 
tion, Does  he  love  me  f Her  brilliant  position 
and  the  flatteries  of  which  she  is  the  object 
have  too  great  a tendency  to  reassure  her.” 

He  found  her  seated  on  the  divan,  pale  and 
composed,  but  apparently  in  no  condition  to 
sustain  a violent  conflict.  She  gave  him  her 
hand : 

“ My  friend,  I confess  that  I have  behaved 
badly  toward  you ; you  have  reason  to  be 
angry  with  me.” 
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Her  tranquil  simplicity  was  something 
that  Julien  had  not  looked  for.  He  was  on 
the  verge  of  betraying  himself. 

“ You  ask  for  guarantees,  my  friend/’  she 
added,  after  a silence  that  she  had  vainly 
waited  for  him  to  break;  “it  is  no  more 
than  right.  Elope  with  me,  carry  me  away 
to  London— I shall  be  disgraced,  irretriev- 
ably ruined — ” She  withdrew  her  hand 
from  Julien’s  to  shade  her  eyes  with  it.  All 
sentiments  of  decorum  and  womanly  reserve 
had  retreated  to  the  inmost  depths  of  her 
nature.  “Well,  then,  disgrace  me/’  she  said 
at  last  with  a sigh ; “ that  is  a guarantee.” 

“Yesterday  I was  happy,  because  I had 
the  courage  to  be  strict  with  myself,”  thought 
Julien.  After  a brief  silence  he  mastered 
his  heart  sufficiently  to  say  in  a freezing  tone : 

“ Once  you  are  on  the  way  to  London,  once 
you  are  disgraced,  to  use  your  own  expres- 
sion, what  assurance  have  I that  you  will 
love  me  ? that  my  presence  in  the  post-chaise 
will  not  be  offensive  to  you?  I am  not  a 
monster,  and  to  have  ruined  you  in  public 
opinion  would  be  but  a grief  the  more  for 
me.  It  is  not  your  position  in  the  world  that 
is  the  obstacle  in  my  path ; it  is  your  unfor- 
tunate disposition.  Can  you  tell  yourself 
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with  any  confidence  that  you  will  love  me 
for  one  week?” 

(“  Ah  ! let  her  but  love  me  a week,  just  one 
little  week,”  said  Julien  to  himself,  “ and  I 
shall  be  ready  to  lie  down  and  die.  What 
is  the  future,  what  is  life  to  me?  and  this 
divine  bliss  may  have  its  beginning  now  if  I 
will  it ; it  depends  on  me  alone  ! ”) 

Mathilde  saw  that  he  was  reflecting. 
11  Then  you  consider  me  wholly  unworthy  of 
you  ? ” she  said,  taking  his  hand  again. 

Julien  embraced  her,  but  in  the  same  mo- 
ment the  iron  hand  of  duty  laid  hold  upon 
his  heart.  u If  she  sees  how  I adore  her  she 
is  lost  to  me.”  And  before  he  released  her 
from  his  arms  he  had  resumed  all  the  dignity 
that  befits  a man. 

On  that  and  the  succeeding  days  he  was 
able  to  hide  the  excess  of  his  felicity ; there 
were  times  when  he  even  denied  himself  the 
pleasure  of  taking  her  in  his  arms.  At  other 
times  the  delirium  of  passion  proved  stronger 
than  the  counsels  of  prudence. 

It  was  in  the  garden,  near  an  arbour  of 
honeysuckle  that  served  to  conceal  the  lad- 
der, that  he  was  accustomed  to  station  himself 
to  gaze  at  Mathilde’s  window  and  bewail  her 
inconstancy.  Close  by  was  a huge  old  oak, 
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the  trunk  of  which  served  to  shield  him  from 
the  glances  of  the  inquisitive. 

Walking  with  Mathilde  in  this  same  alley, 
which  reminded  him  so  vividly  of  his  great 
sorrow,  the  contrast  between  past  despair 
and  present  felicity  was  too  much  for  him ; 
tears  rose  to  his  eyes,  and  raising  his  fair 
companion’s  hand  to  his  lips— “ Here  I lived, 
comforting  myself  with  thoughts  of  you ; 
from  here  I watched  that  window,  waiting- 
long  hours  for  the  blessed  moment  when  this 
white  hand  should  undo  the  catch—” 

His  resolution  deserted  him  completely. 
He  depicted  in  colours  that  it  is  beyond  the 
genius  of  man  to  invent  the  extent  of  his 
misery  in  those  days.  Brief  interjections 
testified  to  the  present  happiness  that  had 
succeeded  to  that  cruel  torture. 

“ Good  God,  what  am  I doing ! ” he  re- 
flected, suddenly  remembering  himself.  “ I 
am  ruining  all  my  chances.” 

In  his  alarm  he  thought  he  could  already 
detect  a diminution  of  the  love  in  Mile  de  la 
Mole’s  eyes.  It  was  an  illusion,  but  Julien’s 
face  suffered  a sudden  change,  and  was  over- 
spread with  a deathly  pallor.  The  lustre 
faded  from  his  eyes,  and  his  expression  of 
genuine,  uncalculating  love  was  replaced  by 
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one  of  cold  reserve  not  unmingled  with 
enmity. 

“ What  is  wrong  with  yon,  my  friend  ? ” 
Mathilde  inquired  with  alarm  and  tender- 
ness. 

u I have  been  lying,”  Julien  angrily  replied, 
u lying  to  you.  I reproach  myself  for  it,  and 
yet  God  knows  that  I respect  you  sufficiently 
not  to  lie  to  you.  You  love  me,  are  devoted 
to  me,  and  there  is  no  need  that  I should 
tickle  your  ear  with  manufactured  phrases.” 

“ Great  heavens ! are  they  only  phrases,  all 
the  charming  things  that  you  have  been  tell- 
ing me  for  the  last  ten  minutes!” 

“ Yes,  and  I reproach  myself  bitterly,  dear 
friend.  I strung  them  together  once  for  a 
woman  who  loved  me — and  wearied  me.  It 
is  the  weak  point  of  my  character;  I ac- 
knowledge myself  guilty  before  you— for- 
give me.” 

Scalding  tears  chased  one  another  down 
Mathilde’s  cheeks. 

“ As  soon  as  I begin  to  brood  on  any  fan- 
cied wrong  and  think  of  retaliation,”  Julien 
continued,  “my  superserviceable  memory,  a 
curse  be  on  it,  comes  to  my  assistance  and 
I abuse  it.” 

u Have  I unwittingly  done  something  to 
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displease  yon,  then?”  Mathilde  asked  with 
charming  artlessness. 

“ I remember  that  one  day  as  yon  were 
passing  this  honeysnckle-vine  yon  pinched  a 
flower,  M.  de  Lnz  took  it  from  yon,  and  yon 
did  nothing  to  prevent  him.  I was  near  and 
saw  it  all.” 

“ M.  de  Lnz  ? impossible,”  Mathilde  replied 
with  her  customary  hantenr ; “it  would  not 
have  been  like  me.” 

“I  am  sure  of  my  facts,”  Julien  quickly 
rejoined. 

“ Well,  my  friend,  it  is  true,”  she  said,  and 
a shade  of  melancholy  passed  across  her 
face.  She  knew  for  a certainty  that  for 
many  months  she  had  suffered  no  such 
familiarity  at  the  hands  of  M.  de  Lnz. 
Julien  looked  at  her  with  fondness  inex- 
pressible. “No,”  he  said  to  himself,  “she 
does  not  love  me  less” 

She  laughingly  chided  him  that  evening 
for  his  infatuation  for  Mme  de  Fervaques. 
“ A bourgeois  in  love  with  a parvenue ! 
Women  of  her  class  are  perhaps  the  only 
ones  whose  hearts  are  impervious  to  my 
Julien.  She  has  transformed  you  into  a 
veritable  dandy,”  she  said,  toying  with  his 
coal-black  locks. 
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During  the  time  that  he  believed  himself 
despised  by  Mathilde  Julien  had  become  one 
of  the  most  faultlessly  attired  men  in  Paris. 
But  there  was  one  thing  in  which  he  was 
superior  to  the  common  run  of  exquisites— 
once  his  clothes  were  on  him  he  thought  of 
them  no  more. 

A circumstance  that  worried  Mathilde  was 
that  Julien  continued  to  copy  the  Russian 
letters  and  send  them  to  the  Marechale. 
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LXII 

THE  TIGER 

Alas  ! why  these  things  and  not  other  things  ! 

Beaumarchais. 

English  traveller  tells  of  the 
friendly  terms  on  which  he  lived 
with  a Bengal  tiger ; he  had  reared 
the  brute  and  was  accustomed  to 
fondle  it,  but  always  had  a cocked  revolver 
within  easy  reach. 

Jnlien  was  careful  not  to  abandon  him- 
self to  the  enjoyment  of  his  blissful  sensa- 
tions except  at  such  times  as  Mathilde  could 
not  read  their  expression  in  his  eyes.  He 
acquitted  himself  punctually  of  the  duty  of 
from  time  to  time  addressing  her  in  unkind 
terms. 

When  Mathilde’s  unquestioning  devotion 
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and  uncomplaining  gentleness,  at  which  he 
wondered  greatly,  were  on  the  point  of  de- 
priving him  of  all  control  of  himself,  he 
would  make  a great  effort  and  tear  himself 
from  her  dear  presence. 

For  the  first  time  Mathilde  knew  what  it 
wTas  to  love.  Her  days,  which  hitherto  had 
dragged  with  the  movement  of  the  tortoise, 
now  flew  on  eagles’  wings. 

However,  as  the  energies  of  her  proud 
spirit  had  to  find  an  outlet  in  some  direction, 
she  saw  fit  to  face  with  reckless  daring  the 
various  perils  that  her  love  exposed  her  to. 
It  was  Julien  who  was  the  prudent  member 
of  the  pair,  and  only  when  there  was  ques- 
tion of  danger  did  she  refuse  to  bow  to  his 
authority ; but  submissive  to  him,  and  even 
humble,  she  was  only  the  more  haughty  and 
overbearing  toward  all  the  inmates  of  the 
house  with  whom  she  had  to  do,  her  parents 
as  well  as  the  lowest  menials.  One  evening, 
when  sixty  guests  were  present  in  the  salon, 
she  called  Julien  aside  and  conversed  with 
him  long  and  privately. 

Little  Tanbeau,  venturing  one  night  to 
come  and  take  a seat  beside  them,  she  re- 
quested him  to  bring  her  from  the  library 

the  volume  of  Smollett  containing  the  ac- 
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count  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  when 
he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  move  with  much 
rapidity,  “ Oh,  pray  do  not  hurry,”  she  added 
in  an  accent  of  insolent  hauteur  that  was 
balm  to  Julien’s  soul. 

“Did  you  notice  the  look  that  little  mon- 
ster gave  you  ? ” he  asked  her. 

“ His  uncle  has  been  an  habitue  of  this 
salon  for  ten  or  twelve  years ; but  for  that  I 
would  have  had  him  discharged  long  ago.” 

Her  behaviour  towurd  MM.  de  Croisenois, 
de  Luz  and  the  others,  while  eminently  de- 
corous as  regards  externals,  was  hardly  of  a 
nature  to  make  them  contemplate  themselves 
with  satisfaction.  Mathilde  bitterly  regretted 
the  confidences  that  she  had  once  imparted 
to  Julien,  and  the  more  so  that  she  dared 
not  confess  to  him  that  the  trifling  marks  of 
interest  of  which  those  gentlemen  had  been 
the  object  had  been  greatly  magnified  by  her. 

She  discovered  that  she  was  enceinte,  and 
joyfully  imparted  the  tidings  to  Julien. 

“Now  can  you  doubt  me?  Is  not  that  a 
guarantee  ? Iam  your  wife  for  all  time.” 

The  intelligence  produced  a profound  im- 
pression on  Julien.  He  came  near  forgetting 
his  guiding  principles  of  conduct.  “ How 

can  I wilfully  remain  cold  and  hostile  to- 
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ward  that  poor  young  girl  who  has  wrecked 
her  life  for  me?”  He  could  not  find  it  in 
his  heart,  even  on  those  days  when  Reason 
with  her  terrible  voice  spoke  loudest,  to  ad- 
dress her  in  those  cruel  terms  which  experi- 
ence had  taught  him  were  necessary  to  the 
continuance  of  their  love,  when  she  presented 
herself  before  him  pale  and  languid,  with 
marks  of  suffering  on  her  face. 

“ 1 propose  to  write  to  my  father/’  Mathilde 
said  to  him  one  day  j “ he  is  more  than  a fa- 
ther to  me,  he  is  a friend : as  such  I should 
consider  it  unworthy  both  of  you  and  me  to 
attempt  to  deceive  him,  even  for  a moment.” 

“ G-ood  God ! do  you  know  what  you  are 
about  to  do?”  cried  Julien,  with  affright. 

“My  duty,”  she  calmly  replied,  her  eyes 
radiant  with  joy.  She  wTas  grander  than 
her  lover. 

“ But  he  will  drive  me  from  his  door  in 
disgrace ! ” 

“ He  has  the  right  to  do  so,  and  we  have 
no  other  course  but  to  obey.  I will  take 
your  arm  and  we  will  depart  by  the  porte- 
cochere,  in  the  full  light  of  heaven.” 

Julien  entreated  her  to  defer  the  execution 
of  her  project  for  a week. 

“I  cannot,”  she  replied.  “A  voice  has 
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spoken  telling  me  which  way  my  duty  lies ; 
that  path  I must  follow7,  now,  without  de- 
lay.” 

“Very  well ; then  I command  you  to  defer 
it,”  Julien  said  at  last.  “Your  honour  is 
protected — I am  your  h usband.  This  import- 
ant step  wTill  affect  the  future  of  us  both. 
I am  as  much  concerned  as  you.  This  is 
Tuesday ; next  Tuesday  is  the  Due  de  Retz’s 
receiving  day ; when  M.  de  la  Mole  returns 
at  night  let  the  porter  hand  him  the  fateful 
letter.  His  only  thought,  I am  sure,  is  to 
make  you  a duchess ; think  what  his  disap- 
pointment will  be ! ” 

“ Think  what  his  vengeance  will  be— is  not 
that  what  you  mean  ? ” 

“I  may  pity  my  benefactor  and  be  dis- 
tressed at  the  thought  of  injuring  him,  but 
I am  not,  nor  shall  I ever  be,  afraid  of  living 
soul.” 

Mathilde  gave  way.  It  was  the  first  time 
since  she  mentioned  her  condition  to  Julien 
that  he  had  spoken  with  such  authority ; 
never  had  he  loved  her  so  dearly.  It  was 
with  genuine  pleasure  that  the  softer  side  of 
his  nature  seized  the  pretext  afforded  by 
Mathilde’s  condition  to  dispense  with  the 

severities  that  he  had  hitherto  considered  it 
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his  duty  to  employ.  The  thought  of  the 
confession  to  M.  de  la  Mole  troubled  him 
profoundly.  Was  he  to  be  parted  from 
Mathilde  ? and,  although  she  might  witness 
his  departure  with  real  sorrow,  would  she 
think  of  him  a month  afterward? 

He  looked  forward,  too,  with  almost  equal 
dread  to  the  merited  reproaches  that  the 
Marquis  would  probably  heap  on  him. 

That  evening  he  confessed  to  Mathilde 
this  second  subject  of  apprehension,  and 
later,  carried  away  by  his  love,  he  also  made 
avowal  of  the  first. 

She  changed  colour. 

“ Really  and  truly,”  she  asked,  “ would  you 
mind  a separation  of  six  months  from  meV’ 

“ Immensely  j it  is  the  only  thing  in  life 
that  I look  forward  to  with  terror.” 

Mathilde  vras  very  happy.  Julien  had  car- 
ried out  his  role  with  such  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose that  he  had  succeeded  in  implanting  in 
her  the  belief  that  of  the  two  it  w^as  she  who 
was  the  more  deeply  in  love. 

The  fatal  Tuesday  came.  On  reaching 
home  at  midnight  the  Marquis  found  a letter 
on  the  envelope  of  which  were  directions 
that  it  was  to  be  opened  only  by  himself  and 

w~hen  he  should  be  alone. 
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“ Father  : All  social  ties  between  us  are 
broken ; there  remain  only  those  of  nature. 
You  are,  and  always  will  be,  after  my  husband, 
the  being  dearest  to  me  on  earth.  My  eyes  are 
filled  with  tears  as  I think  of  the  sorrow  I 
am  about  to  cause  you,  but  that  my  shame 
may  not  become  public,  that  you  may  have 
time  to  deliberate  and  act,  I am  unable  to 
defer  longer  the  confession  that  I have  to 
make  you.  If  in  your  affection,  of  the  depth 
of  which  I am  fully  conscious,  you  will  grant 
me  a small  allowance,  I will  go  with  my  hus- 
band and  live  wherever  you  think  best— in 
Switzerland,  for  instance.  My  new  name  is 
so  obscure  that  in  Mme  Sorel,  daughter-in- 
law  of  a carpenter  of  Verrieres,  no  one  will 
ever  think  of  recognising  your  child.  That 
is  my  name,  which  it  has  cost  me  such  an 
effort  to  write.  For  Julien’s  sake  I dread 
your  anger,  of  whose  justice  there  can  be  no 
question.  I shall  never  be  a duchess,  father, 
but  I knew  that  when  I began  to  love ; for 
it  was  I who  was  first  to  love,  I was  the  se- 
ducer. I inherit  from  you  too  lofty  a spirit 
to  place  my  thoughts  on  what  to  me  seems 
low  and  vulgar.  Desirous  of  pleasing  you, 
I tried  in  vain  to  admire  M.  de  Croisenois. 

What  induced  you  to  introduce  a person  of 
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genuine  merit  to  my  notice?  You  told  me 
yourself,  after  my  return  from  Hyeres,  that 
‘that  young  Sorel  is  the  only  one  who  has 
power  to  interest  me.’  Poor  fellow,  he  is  as 
distressed  as  I am,  if  that  be  possible,  at  the 
pain  this  letter  will  inflict  on  you.  I cannot 
expect  you  not  to  be  vexed  as  a father,  but 
continue  to  love  me  as  a friend. 

“ Julien  always  respected  me.  If  he  talked 
with  me  occasionally,  it  was  solely  because 
of  the  debt  of  gratitude  he  owed  to  you,  for 
he  is  too  proud  to  thrust  himself,  except  in 
performance  of  his  duties,  on  the  attention 
of  those  so  far  above  him.  He  has  an  innate 
and  clearly  defined  sentiment  of  the  distinc- 
tions in  social  rank.  It  was  I— I blush  as  I 
confess  it  to  my  best  friend— and  never  shall 
the  confession  be  made  to  another— it  was  I 
who  one  day  in  the  garden  squeezed  his  arm: 

11  Why  should  you  be  vexed  with  him 
after  you  have  given  the  matter  twenty-four 
hours’  reflection  ? My  fault  is  irreparable. 
If  you  prefer  it  should  be  so,  it  is  through 
me  that  he  will  extend  to  you  his  assurances 
of  profound  respect  and  his  regrets  for  hav- 
ing displeased  you.  You  need  not  see  him, 
but  I shall  go  and  join  him  wherever  he  may 

command.  That  is  his  right,  it  is  my  duty ; 
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he  is  the  father  of  my  child.  If  your  kind 
heart  prompts  you  to  bestow  on  us  an  allow- 
ance of  six  thousand  francs  for  our  subsist- 
ence I shall  accept  it  with  gratitude ; if  not 
it  is  Julien’ s purpose  to  establish  himself  at 
Besangon,  and  there  teach  Latin  and  litera- 
ture. However  lowly  his  beginning,  I am 
certain  that  he  will  rise.  Mated  with  him,  I 
have  no  fears  of  obscurity.  If  there  should 
be  a revolution  I am  sure  that  he  will  have 
a leading  role.  Is  there  a single  one  of  all 
those  who  sought  my  hand  of  whom  you  can 
say  as  much  ? They  have  lands  and  houses, 
say  you  ? I cannot  see,  in  that  circumstance 
alone,  sufficient  reason  for  admiring  them. 
Even  under  the  present  condition  of  affairs, 
if  my  Julien  had  a million  and  my  father’s 
protection  he  would  attain  to  high  position—” 

Mathilde,  who  knew  the  Marquis  to  be  a 
man  governed  by  first  impulses,  had  filled 
eight  pages. 

“ What  am  I to  do  ? ” Julien  reflected  while 
M.  de  la  Mole  was  reading  the  letter ; “ which 
way  lies  my  duty?  and  my  interest?  My 
debt  to  him  is  enormous ; but  for  him  I had 
remained  an  insignificant  underling,  but  not 

sufficiently  insignificant  to  escape  the  hatred 
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and  persecution  of  the  envious.  He  took 
me  up  and  made  a man  of  me.  His  assist- 
ance was  of  more  value  to  me  than  if  he  had 
given  me  a million.  I owe  him  this  cross, 
and  his  confidence  in  intrusting  me  with 
diplomatic  secrets  has  given  me  a position 
in  the  world. 

“ If  he  w'ere  to  take  pen  in  hand  to  lay 
down  a line  of  conduct  for  me,  what  would 
he  write?— ” 

Julien’s  meditations  were  brought  to  an 
abrupt  termination  by  the  appearance  of  M. 
de  la  Mole’s  old  valet  de  chambre. 

“The  Marquis  desires  your  presence  in- 
stantly ; you  are  not  to  stop  to  dress.” 

The  man  added  in  a whisper  as  he  accom- 
panied Julien,  “ He  is  in  a fearful  state — 
look  out  for  yourself.” 
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THE  PURGATORY  OF  WEAKNESS 

In  cutting  this  diamond  a bungling  lapidary  has 
robbed  it  of  some  of  its  fire.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
nay,  even  in  the  time  of  Richelieu,  Frenchmen  could 
assert  their  will. — Mirabeau. 


ULIEN  found  the  Marquis  in  a 
condition  bordering  on  frenzy; 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  per- 
haps, the  great  man  was  oblivious 


of  decorum ; he  railed  at  his  secretary  and 
vituperated  him  with  all  the  epithets  he  could 
think  of.  Our  hero  was  astonished  and 
provoked,  but  his  feeling  of  gratitude  sur- 
vived unimpaired.  u Think  of  the  fine  pro- 
jects the  poor  man  has  been  cherishing  so 
long,  and  now  to  see  them  all  dashed  to  the 
ground  in  an  instant ! But  I must  reply  to 
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him ; my  silence  would  increase  his  anger.” 
The  role  of  Tartufe  supplied  him  with  his 
answer. 

UI  am  not  an  angel— 1 have  served  you 
faithfully,  you  have  recompensed  me  gener- 
ously—I was  grateful,  but  my  age  is  only 
twenty-two.  There  was  no  one  in  this  house 
who  understood  me  save  you  and  that  charm- 
ing creature—” 

“ Monster ! ” shouted  the  Marquis. 
“ Charming  creature  ! charming  creature  ! 
Don’t  you  know  that  the  moment  you  began 
to  find  her  charming  your  duty  was  to  fly  ? ” 

“ I made  an  attempt ; it  was  when  I asked 
you  to  send  me  to  Languedoc.” 

Overcome  by  the  violence  of  his  emotion 
the  Marquis,  who  had  been  striding  impa- 
tiently up  and  down  the  room,  threw  him- 
self into  a f auteuil.  J ulien  heard  him  mutter 
to  himself,  “ He  is  not  a bad  man  at  heart.” 

“No,  not  where  you  are  concerned,”  the 
young  man  exclaimed,  dropping  on  his  knees 
before  him.  But  he  quickly  repented  of  the 
movement  as  too  servile  and  rose  to  his  feet 
again. 

The  Marquis  was  really  out  of  his  senses. 
Seeing  Julien’s  movement,  he  commenced 

afresh  to  assail  him  with  abuse  that  would 
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have  been  atrocious  in  the  mouth  of  a cab- 
driver.  Perhaps  the  novelty  of  using  such 
bad  language  was  a distraction  to  him. 

“ What,  my  daughter  is  to  be  Mme  Sorel ! 
and  is  not  to  be  a duchess ! ” Each  time 
these  two  ideas  presented  themselves  dis- 
tinctly to  his  mind  M.  de  la  Mole  suffered 
acutest  torture,  and  the  direction  of  his 
mental  operations  passed  from  his  control. 
Julien  feared  that  he  was  about  to  resort  to 
personal  violence. 

In  his  more  lucid  intervals,  and  when  the 
violence  of  his  grief  and  indignation  had 
somewhat  abated,  the  tenour  of  the  Marquis7 
reproaches  was  sufficiently  reasonable. 

“ You  should  have  fled,  monsieur,”  he  said. 
u Your  duty  was  to  fly — You  are  the  basest 
of  men—” 

Julien  stepped  up  to  the  table  and  wrote : 

u Life  has  long  been  unendurable  to  me;  it 
is  time  I ended  it.  I beg  Monsieur  le  Marquis 
to  accept , with  the  expression  of  my  unspeakable 
gratitude , my  excuses  for  the  trouble  to  which 
my  death  in  his  hotel  may  give  rise.” 

“ Will  Monsieur  le  Marquis  have  the  good- 
ness to  read  these  lines—  Kill  me,  monsieur,” 
said  Julien,  “or  instruct  your  valet  de 

chambre  to  do  it.  It  is  now  one  o’clock  of 
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the  morning;  I am  going  to  walk  in  the 
garden ; he  will  find  me  near  the  wall  at  the 
lower  end.77 

“Go  to  the  devil,  if  you  wish,77  the  Mar- 
quis roared  at  him  as  he  was  leaving  the 
room. 

“I  understand,77  thought  Julien;  “he 
would  not  be  sorry  to  have  me  spare  his 
domestic  the  trouble  of  my  taking  off.  Let 
him  kill  me  if  he  wants  to ; well  and  good, 
it  is  a satisfaction  he  is  welcome  to.  But  I 
love  life,  parkleu — and  then  I have  obliga- 
tions toward  my  son.77 

This  consideration,  which  had  never  before 
appealed  so  distinctly  to  his  imagination, 
held  entire  possession  of  him  during  his 
nocturnal  promenade  after  the  first  few 
minutes  devoted  to  thinking  of  his  danger. 

This  new-found  interest  made  him  pru- 
dent. “ I must  have  advice  as  to  my  behav- 
iour toward  that  hot-tempered  man— there 
is  no  such  thing  as  reasoning  with  him;  he 
is  capable  of  anything.  Fouque  lives  too 
far  awav ; besides,  he  could  not  comprehend 
the  sentiments  of  a heart  like  the  Marquis7. 

“ There  is  Altamira—  Can  I depend  on 
his  secrecy?  If  I apply  to  any  one  for  ad- 
vice I don't  want  him  to  make  my  position 
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more  complicated  than  it  is.  There  is  no 
one  left  hut  dismal  Abbe  Pirard,  with  his 
narrow  mind  still  farther  contracted  by  his 
Jansenism.  A rascally  Jesuit,  now,  would 
know  something  of  the  world  and  suit  my 
purpose  better — M.  Pirard  is  likely  as  not 
to  beat  me  as  the  result  of  my  confession.” 

The  genius  of  Tartufe  came  to  Julien’s 
assistance:  “Well,  I will  go  and  make  my 
disclosures  to  him  in  the  confessional.” 
This  was  the  last  resolution  that  he  came  to 
in  the  garden,  after  walking  there  two  full 
hours.  He  thought  there  was  no  longer  a 
possibility  of  being  made  a target  for  the 
Marquis’  small  arms,  and  he  was  beginning 
to  feel  sleepy. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  Julien 
was  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  strait-laced 
Jansenist,  some  leagues  from  Paris.  Con- 
siderably to  his  surprise  he  found  that  his 
mentor  was  not  greatly  astonished  by  the 
confidence  he  had  to  impart  to  him. 

“ I have  perhaps  some  reason  to  reproach 
myself,”  said  the  Abbe,  in  anxiety  rather  than 
in  anger.  “ I thought  I divined  something 
of  that  affair.  I did  not  notify  the  father, 
you  little  wretch,  because  of  my  affection 
for  you—” 
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“ What  do  you  suppose  he  will  do  “?  77  Julien 
eagerly  interrupted. 

(He  felt  that  he  loved  the  Abbe  at  that 
moment,  and  a difference  would  have  been 
extremely  painful  to  him.) 

“ There  are  three  courses,  so  far  as  I can 
see/7  Julien  continued ; “ first,  M.  de  la  Mole 
may  cause  me  to  be  put  to  death77— here  he 
gave  the  substance  of  the  suicidal  proposal 
left  with  the  Marquis — “ secondly,  he  may 
instigate  Comte  Norbert  to  invite  me  to  a 
duel  and  put  a bullet  in  me— 77 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say  you  would  accept 
the  invitation  ? 77  the  Abbe  hotly  asked,  jump- 
ing to  his  feet. 

“You  do  not  let  me  finish.  I certainly 
would  never  fire  on  the  son  of  my  benefactor. 

“ Thirdly,  he  may  send  me  away  to  some 
distant  land.  If  he  should  say  to  me, 1 Go  to 
New  York,  to  Edinburgh,7 1 will  obey.  They 
may  succeed  by  that  means  in  concealing 
Mile  de  la  Mole’s  situation,  but  I will  not 
allow  them  to  make  away  with  my  son.77 

“ That  will  undoubtedly  be  the  first 
thought  of  that  corrupt  man— 77 

Mathilde,  at  Paris,  was  in  a condition  of 
despair.  She  had  had  an  interview  with  her 

father  about  seven  o’clock.  He  showed  her 
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Julien’s  letter ; she  trembled  at  the  thought 
that  his  sense  of  honour  might  have  bidden 
him  end  his  life.  11  And  without  my  per- 
mission ? ” she  said  to  herself,  with  as  much 
resentment  as  sorrow. 

“If  he  is  dead  I shall  die  too,”  she  said  to 
her  father,  “ and  it  is  you  who  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  my  death.  Perhaps  you  will 
be  glad—  But  I swear  by  his  dear  remains 
that  I will  assume  mourning  for  him,  will 
publish  myself  everywhere  as  his  widow, 
and  will  send  out  my  cards  of  invitation  to 
the  funeral  in  that  capacity ; lay  that  assur- 
ance to  your  soul.  You  shall  not  find  any- 
thing mean  or  pusillanimous  in  me.” 

Her  love  seemed  to  verge  on  madness. 
M.  de  la  Mole’s  feelings  were  such  that  he 
w'as  speechless. 

He  began  to  look  at  events  somewhat 
more  reasonably.  Matliilde  was  absent  from 
the  breakfast-table.  A load  was  removed 
from  the  Marquis’  mind  and  he  was  greatly 
pleased  when  he  saw  that  she  had  said  no- 
thing to  her  mother. 

Julien  returned  from  his  visit  to  M.  Pirard. 
Mathilde  sent  for  him  and  threw  herself  into 
his  arms  almost  before  her  maid  had  left 
the  room.  Julien  did  not  receive  her  demon- 
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stration  very  rapturously;  his  long  confer- 
ence with  the  Abbe  had  left  him  in  a calcu- 
lating and  diplomatic  mood.  The  process 
of  reckoning  up  his  chances  had  dulled  his 
imagination.  Mathilde,  tears  standing  in 
her  eyes,  informed  him  that  she  had  read 
his  letter  proposing  suicide. 

“ My  father  may  change  his  mind ; oblige 
me  by  departing  forthwith  for  Villequier. 
Get  on  your  horse  again  and  be  out  of  the 
hotel  before  the  family  rise  from  table.” 

She  burst  into  tears  on  seeing  that  J ulien 
maintained  his  air  of  cold  surprise. 

“ Let  me  direct  our  affairs  in  this  emer- 
gency,” she  cried,  pressing  him  to  her  bosom. 
“You  know  full  well  that  I would  not  vol- 
untarily be  parted  from  you.  W rite  under 
cover  to  my  maid,  disguising  your  handwrit- 
ing on  the  envelope ; I will  write  volumes  to 
you.  Adieu ! begone.” 

Julien  was  hurt  by  her  concluding  words ; 
still  he  obeyed.  “It  seems  fated,”  he 
thought,  “that  these  people,  even  when 
their  intentions  are  kindest,  should  light  on 
ways  of  wounding  me.” 

Mathilde  opposed  a firm  resistance  to  all 
her  father’s  schemes  for  securing  secrecy. 

The  onlv  terms  on  which  she  would  consent 
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to  treat  were  that  she  should  be  recognised 
as  Mme  Sorel,  and  should  live  with  her  hus- 
band on  a moderate  income,  either  in  Swit- 
zerland or  in  her  father’s  house  at  P aris.  She 
rejected  with  indignation  the  proposition  of 
a clandestine  accouchement.  “ That  would 
give  rise  to  calumnies  innumerable  and  I 
should  be  unable  to  hold  up  my  head.  Two 
months  after  my  marriage  my  husband  and 
I will  travel,  and  it  will  be  an  easy  matter 
to  assign  a suitable  date  to  the  birth  of  my 
child.” 

Her  firmness,  received  at  first  with  trans- 
ports of  rage,  at  last  brought  the  Marquis  to 
a more  yielding  mood. 

“ Here,  take  this,”  he  said  to  his  daughter 
in  one  of  his  tenderer  moments,  handing  her 
a certificate  for  ten  thousand  livres  of  rente ; 
“ send  it  to  your  Julien,  and  tell  him  to 
make  haste  and  have  it  transferred  so  I 
can’t  take  it  back  again.” 

In  obedience  to  Mathilde,  whose  love  of 
command  was  known  to  him,  Julien  had 
made  an  unnecessary  journey  of  forty 
leagues:  he  was  at  Villequier,  settling  ac- 
counts with  the  farmers;  this  benefaction 
of  the  Marquis  occasioned  his  return.  He 
sought  the  hospitality  of  the  Abbe  Pirard, 
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who,  during  his  absence,  had  been  Mathilde’s 
most  efficacious  ally.  He  demonstrated  to 
the  Marquis,  whenever  the  latter  spoke  to 
him  on  the  subject,  that  any  other  course 
than  a public  marriage  would  be  displeasing 
in  the  sight  of  God. 

“And  it  is  fortunate,”  the  Abbe  added, 

“ that  worldly  wisdom  and  religion  are  here 
in  accord.  Can  you  depend  for  a moment, 
knowing  as  you  do  Mile  de  la  Mole’s  impuls- 
ive disposition,  on  a secrecy  that  is  not  self- 
imposed  ? A refusal  to  sanction  an  open 
marriage  will  be  the  means  of  causing  infin- 
itely more  talk  and  scandal  than  would  be 
the  case  otherwise.  It  will  be  best  to  set 
the  whole  matter  at  rest  by  a frank  disclos- 
ure, without  the  slightest  mystery  either  in 
appearance  or  in  reality.” 

“I  think  you  are  right,”  the  Marquis 
thoughtfully  replied.  “As  our  society  is 
constituted,  any  one  who  should  speak  of 
the  marriage  three  days  after  it  occurred 
would  be  set  down  as  an  empty  driveller,  a 
man  without  ideas.  Perhaps  we  might  elude 
the  gossips  to  some  extent  by  waiting  for 
some  great  anti- Jacobin  measure  of  the  gov- 
ernment.” 

Two  or  three  of  M.  de  la  Mole  s friends 
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shared  the  Abbe  Pirard’s  opinion.  The  great 
obstacle,  in  their  eyes,  was  Mathilde’s  deter- 
mined character.  But  the  upshot  of  all  their 
specious  arguments  was  that  the  Marquis 
could  not  bring  himself  to  renounce  the 
hope  of  a tabouret  for  his  daughter. 

His  memory  and  his  imagination  were  full 
of  the  deceits  and  juggleries  of  every  descrip- 
tion that  were  still  practised  when  he  was  a 
young  man.  To  yield  to  necessity,  to  respect 
the  laws,  seemed  to  him  absurd  and  degrad- 
ing in  a man  of  his  quality.  He  was  paying 
dear  now  for  the  enchanting  dreams  that  for 
ten  years  past  he  had  been  cherishing  on 
behalf  of  his  adored  daughter. 

“ Who  would  have  thought  it ! ” he  said  to 
himself.  “A  girl  of  such  lofty  ideas,  with 
a pride  in  her  name  and  birth  surpassing 
even  my  own ! whose  hand  has  been  sought 
in  marriage  by  all  that  is  most  illustrious  in 
France ! 

“ Our  experience  of  the  past  has  ceased  to 
be  of  use  to  us  ; no  one  can  predict  what  will 
happen  under  any  given  circumstance.  We 
are  hastening  on  toward  anarchy  and  chaos.” 
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As  his  nag  ambled  on  with  him  the  pr£fet  said 
to  himself,  “Why  should  not  I become  minister, 
president  of  the  council,  duke?  Thus  will  I make 
war— in  such  wise  will  I cast  mine  enemies  into 
prison.”—  The  Globe. 

HERE  is  no  argument  cogent 
enough  to  destroy  the  influence 
of  ten  years  of  agreeable  reveries. 
The  Marquis  decided  that  it  was 
beneath  him  to  be  angry,  but  could  not  bring 
himself  to  forgive.  “If  the  fellow  would 
only  die  an  accidental  death/7  he  said  to  him- 
self sometimes.  His  imagination,  distorted 
by  suffering,  found  a certain  comfort  in 
dwelling  on  the  most  improbable  fancies. 
They  neutralised  the  prudent  recommenda- 
tions of  the  clear-headed  Abbe  Pirard.  A 
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month  passed  in  this  manner,  during  which 
the  negotiations  were  at  a standstill. 

In  this  family  affair,  as  in  his  affairs  of 
state,  the  Marquis  had  brilliant  views  over 
which  he  was  enthusiastic  for  the  space  of 
three  days.  A policy  did  not  find  favour 
with  him  because  it  was  supported  by  sound 
arguments ; the  arguments  were  approved 
by  him  only  so  far  as  they  furthered  his 
favourite  project.  For  three  days  he  would 
labour  with  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  of  a 
poet  to  bring  matters  to  a certain  pass ; on 
the  fourth  he  would  dismiss  the  subject  en- 
tirely from  his  mind. 

In  the  beginning  Julien  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  the  Marquis’  delays,  but 
after  a few  weeks  he  began  to  see  that  M. 
de  la  Mole  had  settled  on  no  fixed  plan. 

Mme  de  la  Mole  and  the  household  gener- 
ally believed  that  Julien  was  travelling  in 
the  province  on  business  connected  with  the 
estate ; he  was  really  living  in  seclusion  in 
M.  Pirard’s  parsonage,  and  saw  Mathilde 
almost  every  day.  She  went  to  her  father’s 
room  each  morning  and  spent  an  hour  with 
him,  but  they  sometimes  let  whole  weeks  go 
by  without  once  mentioning  the  subject  that 
was  nearest  to  their  hearts. 
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“ I do  not  wish  to  know  where  that  young 
man  is,”  the  Marquis  said  to  her  one  day ; 
u send  him  this  letter”  Mathilde  read  as 
follows : 

u The  annual  product  of  the  Languedoc 
property  is  twenty  thousand  six  hundred 
francs.  I give  ten  thousand  six  hundred 
francs  to  my  daughter  and  ten  thousand 
francs  to  M.  Julien  Sorel.  My  intention,  he 
it  understood,  is  to  give  the  property  in  fee. 
Tell  the  notary  to  draw  two  separate  deeds 
and  bring  them  to  me  to-morrow,  after  which 
all  relations  between  us  will  be  ended.  Ah, 
monsieur,  could  I have  expected  this  ? 

“The  Marquis  de  la  Mole” 

“I  am  ever  so  much  obliged,”  Mathilde 
gayly  said.  “ We  will  take  up  our  abode  at 
the  Chateau  d’Aiguillon,  between  Agen  and 
Marmande.  The  scenery  there  is  said  to  be 

as  fine  as  any  in  Italy.” 

The  gift  was  a great  surprise  to  Julien. 
He  was  no  longer  the  cold,  self-centred  man 
that  we  have  known.  All  his  thoughts  were 
devoted  to  the  future  fortunes  of  his  son 
and  heir.  His  ambition  was  awakened  by 
this  unexpected  windfall,  which  appeared  all 
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the  more  considerable  to  one  who  had  always 
been  so  poor.  He  and  his  wife  together 
could  count  on  an  income  of  thirty-six 
thousand  francs.  As  for  Mathilde,  all  other 
sentiments  were  swallowed  up  in  adoration 
of  her  husband,  for  thus  her  pride  persisted 
in  designating  Julien.  Her  great,  her  sole 
ambition  was  to  have  her  marriage  solem- 
nised. Her  time  was  spent  in  lauding  herself 
for  the  extreme  prudence  she  had  shown  in 
uniting  her  destiny  with  that  of  a superior 
man.  Personal  merit  was  become  a fad  with 
her. 

Various  circumstances— the  long  periods 
during  which  the  lovers  were  separated,  the 
demands  of  urgent  business  matters,  the  little 
time  they  had  to  talk  of  love— united  to  com- 
plete the  good  effect  of  the  adroit  policy  of 
Julien’s  invention. 

Mathilde  finally  began  to  be  impatient  at 
seeing  so  little  of  the  man  whom  she  had 
come  to  love  in  earnest.  In  a moment  of 
discouragement  she  sat  down  and  wrote  to 
her  father,  and  began  her  letter  in  Othello’s 
vein : 

“ That  I preferred  Julien  to  the  attractions 
that  society  offered  to  the  daughter  of  M.  le 
Marquis  de  la  Mole,  my  choice  is  sufficient 
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proof.  Tliose  pleasures  of  adulation  and 
petty  vanity  are  naught  to  me.  For  nearly 
six  weeks  now  I have  been  living  apart  from 
my  husband.  That  should  be  sufficient  to 
evince  my  respect  for  you.  By  Tuesday  next 
I shall  have  quitted  the  paternal  roof.  Your 
bounty  has  made  us  rich.  My  secret  is  known 
to  no  one  except  the  worthy  Abbe  Pirard. 
I shall  go  to  him ; he  will  marry  us,  and  an 
hour  after  the  ceremony  we  shall  be  on  the 
way  to  Languedoc,  never  again  to  appear  in 
Paris,  except  in  pursuance  of  orders  from 
you.  But  what  disturbs  me  most  is  that  the 
affair  will  give  rise  to  malicious  talk  reflect- 
ing on  me,  on  you.  May  not  the  epigrams 
of  the  brainless  multitude  force  our  dear 
Norbert  into  seeking  a quarrel  with  Julien? 
I know  his  disposition  ; in  such  a case  I 
should  have  no  influence  with  him.  The 
plebeian  in  him  would  rise  in  revolt.  I con- 
jure you,  father,  I entreat  you  on  my  bended 
knees,  come  to  M.  Pirard ’s  church  next 
Thursday  and  give  my  marriage  the  sanction 
of  your  presence.  The  venomous  tongues 
of  the  scandal-mongers  will  be  silenced,  the 
safety  of  your  only  son  and  of  my  husband 
will  be  assured/’  etc. 

This  letter  caused  a violent  flutter  and  per- 
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turbation  of  the  Marquis’  soul.  It  had  be- 
come necessary  for  him  at  last  to  choose  a 
definite  course.  It  was  a time  when  ancient 
customs  and  well-meaning  but  weak-minded 
friends  could  no  longer  help  him. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  nobler 
traits  of  his  character,  for  which  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  experiences  of  his  youthful 
days,  asserted  themselves  again.  The  evil 
times  of  the  emigration  had  made  him  a man 
of  imagination.  After  two  years’  enjoyment 
of  an  immense  fortune  and  all  the  distrac- 
tions of  the  court,  the  year  1790  had  reduced 
him  to  all  the  dire  miseries  of  the  emigration. 
This  harsh  school  had  wrought  a change  in 
the  young  man  of  twenty-two.  He  was  not 
the  slave  of  his  vast  wealth ; rather  he  re- 
garded himself  as  an  agent  for  distributing 
it.  But  the  same  imagination  that  had  saved 
his  soul  from  the  “ accursed  lust  of  gold” 
had  also  inoculated  him  with  an  insane  pas- 
sion to  see  his  daughter  the  possessor  of  a 
great  title. 

During  the  period  of  six  weeks  of  which 
we  have  spoken  the  Marquis,  under  the  in- 
spiration of  a caprice,  had  determined  to 
make  Julien  a rich  man  j poverty  seemed  to 
him  ignoble,  alike  a reproach  to  him  and  an 
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impossibility  for  the  husband  of  his  daugh- 
ter; he  was  lavish  with  his  money.  The 
next  day,  his  imagination  veering  round  into 
another  channel,  it  seemed  to  him  that  Julien 
would  comprehend  the  unspoken  language 
of  that  liberality,  would  change  his  name, 
sail  for  America,  and  write  Mathilde  a letter 
announcing  that  he  was  dead  for  her.  M. 
de  la  Mole  supposed  the  letter  written ; he 
watched  to  detect  its  effect  in  his  daughter’s 
behaviour. 

When  these  artless  dreams  were  dispelled 
by  Mathilde’s  very  plain-spoken  epistle,  after 
devoting  considerable  thought  to  the  advis- 
ability of  either  killing  Julien  himself  or  hir- 
ing some  one  to  do  the  job  for  him,  he  began 
to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  as  well 
to  start  him  on  the  road  to  a brilliant  fortune. 
He  could  give  him  the  name  of  one  of  his 
estates— and  what  was  to  prevent  his  having 
a law  passed  authorising  his  son-in-law  to 
inherit  his  title  ? His  father-in-law,  the  Due 
de  Chaulnes,  since  the  death  in  the  Spanish 
war  of  his  only  son,  had  spoken  to  him  sev- 
eral times  of  his  wish  that  Norbert  should 
succeed  him  in  the  peerage. 

“There  is  no  denying  it,  Julien  has  a re- 
markable aptitude  for  business;  he  has 
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audacity,  and  I don’t  know  but  I might  say 
brilliancy,”  the  Marquis  reflected.  “ But 
underlying  these  qualities  I discern  some- 
thing that  terrifies  me.  That  is  the  impres- 
sion he  produces  on  everybody,  so  there 
must  be  some  foundation  for  it.”  (The  more 
difficult  the  terrifying  something  was  to  define, 
the  more  it  struck  terror  to  the  imaginative 
soul  of  the  old  Marquis.)  “My  daughter, 
in  a guarded  way,  expressed  that  idea  to  me 
in  a letter  not  long  ago. 

u Julien  is  an  habitue  of  no  salon,  is  affili- 
ated with  no  clique.  He  has  no  resource,  no 
one  to  fall  back  on  if  I abandon  him.  But 
is  that  owing  to  ignorance  of  the  prevailing 
conditions  of  society  ? I have  said  to  him 
more  than  once,  ‘ There  is  no  real  and  profit- 
able candidature  but  that  of  the  salons—’ 

“ No,  his  is  not  the  watchful  and  painstak- 
ing genius  of  the  attorney  who  never  wastes 
a minute  or  misses  an  opportunity— he  is  not 
a man  of  the  Louis  XI  stamp.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  frequently  gives  utterance  to  the 
most  antigenerous  maxims — that  passes  my 
understanding.  Does  he  repeat  those  max- 
ims to  serve  as  a dike  to  his  passions  1 
u There  is  one  trait  of  his  character,  how- 
ever, that  is  particularly  salient : he  cannot 
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endure  ridicule.  That  gives  me  a hold  on 
him. 

“ True,  he  has  not  the  cult  of  ancestry  and 
gentle  birth ; his  instincts  do  not  teach  him 
to  respect  us.  That  is  a defect— but,  after 
all,  what  can  one  expect  from  a seminarist! 
to  whom  lack  of  money  and  dearth  of  amuse- 
ment are  the  only  calamities  in  life.  While 
he,  on  the  contrary,  will  not  suffer  an  indig- 
nity at  any  price.1 ” 

With  his  daughter’s  letter  acting  as  a spur, 
M.  de  la  Mole  saw  the  necessity  of  coming 
to  a decision.  “ After  all,  here  lies  the  ques- 
tion in  a nutshell : was  it  because  he  knew 
that  I love  my  daughter  better  than  all  the 
world  beside,  and  that  my  income  is  a hun- 
dred thousand  crowns,  that  the  fellow’s 
audacity  led  him  to  make  love  to  her? 

“Matliilde  protests  the  contrary—  But 
no,  Master  Julien,  I am  not  to  be  fooled  so 
easily. 

“Was  there  a genuine,  unforeseen  love? 
or  only  a vulgar  desire  to  better  his  position 
at  my  expense  ? Mathilde  is  clear  of  vision ; 
she  saw  that  this  suspicion  might  injure  her 
lover  in  mv  esteem,  whence  her  confession 
that  it  was  she  who  first  displayed  her  love— 

“ Could  a girl  of  her  lofty  pride  have  for- 
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gotten  herself  so  far  as  to  make  open  ad- 
vances ? pinching  his  arm  in  the  garden  by 
night — the  horror  of  it ! as  if  there  were  not 
a hundred  less  indecent  ways  of  informing 
him  of  her  partiality. 

“ To  excuse  is  to  accuse—  I don’t  place  much 
confidence  in  Mathilde’s  story.”  The  Mar- 
quis’ arguments  were  more  conclusive  that 
day  than  usual.  Habit  asserted  itself  once 
more,  however ; he  resolved  to  temporise  and 
write  to  his  daughter,  for  communication 
between  the  two  wings  of  the  hotel  was 
largely  maintained  by  correspondence;  M. 
de  la  Mole  did  not  feel  equal  to  meeting 
Mathilde  in  discussion.  He  feared  he  should 
bring  matters  to  a sudden  conclusion  by 
concessions. 

The  Letter 

“ Be  on  your  guard  and  commit  no  fresh 
follies ; here  is  a lieutenant’s  commission  in 
the  hussars  for  M.  le  Chevalier  Julien  Sorel 
de  la  Vernaye.  You  see  what  I am  doing 
for  him.  Do  not  attempt  to  thwart  me  ; ask  I 

me  no  questions.  He  should  start  within 
twenty-four  hours  for  Strasburg  to  join  his 
regiment.  I inclose  a draft  on  my  banker ; 

I expect  you  to  see  that  I am  obeyed.” 
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Mathildas  love  and  joy  were  boundless; 
she  determined  to  strike  while  the  iron  was 
hot,  and  immediately  replied : 

“ M.  de  la  Vernaye  would  be  at  your  feet, 
speechless  with  gratitude,  if  he  knew  all  that 
your  goodness  has  prompted  you  to  do  for 
him.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  generosity 
my  father  has  forgotten  me ; your  daugh- 
ter’s fair  fame  is  menaced.  A false  step 
may  cause  irretrievable  disgrace,  that  an  in- 
come of  twenty  thousand  crowns  would  not 
efface.  I shall  not  forward  the  commission 
to  M.  de  la  Vernaye  unless  you  give  me  your 
word  that  my  marriage  shall  be  publicly 
solemnised  at  Villequier  in  the  course  of  the 
coming  month.  Soon  after  that  date,  which 
I entreat  you  will  not  overpass,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  your  daughter  to  appear  in 
public  bearing  her  maiden  name.  Oh,  papa 
dear,  how  I thank  you  for  having  saved  me 
from  that  name  Sorel— ” etc. 

The  answer  was  unexpected. 

“Obey,  unless  you  wish  me  to  retract 
everything.  Tremble,  imprudent  girl.  I 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  reading  your 
Julien’s  character,  and  your  knowledge  of 
him  is  even  less  than  mine.  Let  him  start 
for  Strasburg,  and  be  careful  to  walk  in  a 
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straight  path.  I will  let  you  know  my  pur- 
pose within  two  weeks  from  now.” 

This  decided  answer  greatly  surprised 
Mathilde.  She  sank  into  a reverie,  which 
presently  gave  way  to  most  enchanting 
visions  of  the  future ; but  they  were  realities, 
not  visions,  in  her  eyes.  “ My  husband’s 
talent  has  not  tricked  itself  out  in  the  shabby 
little  tinsel  uniform  of  the  salons,  and  my 
father  does  not  believe  in  his  superiority 
precisely  on  account  of  the  circumstance  that 
proves  it. 

“ However,  unless  I obey  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  a public  scandal ; an  exposure  will 
injure  my  position  in  society,  and  may  im- 
pair my  prestige  with  Julien.  After  the  ex- 
posure-ten years  of  poverty ; and  to  choose 
a husband  for  his  merit  is  a folly  that  is  only 
redeemed  by  the  most  brilliant  opulence. 
My  father,  at  his  age,  is  likely  to  forget  me 
if  I live  where  he  cannot  see  me  frequently. 
Norbert  will  marry  a pretty  and  designing 
woman ; Louis  XIV  in  his  old  age  was  se- 
duced by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy—” 

She  decided  to  obey,  but  did  not  commun- 
icate her  father’s  letter  to  J ulien.  She  feared 
his  umbrageous  disposition  might  counsel 
him  to  some  rash  action. 
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When  she  informed  Julien  that  evening 
of  his  appointment  to  the  hussars  his  joy 
was  boundless.  Some  idea  of  it  may  be 
obtained  if  the  reader  will  remember  what 
his  lifelong  ambition  had  been  and  what 
was  now  his  passion  for  his  son.  The  mod- 
ification of  his  name  filled  him  with  astonish- 
ment. 

“ My  romance  is  ended,”  he  thought,  “ and 
the  merit  all  is  mine.  I have  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  love  of  that  monster  of  pride,” 
he  added,  with  a look  at  Mathilde ; u her  fa- 
ther cannot  exist  without  her,  nor  she  with- 
out me.” 
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A TEMPEST 

O God,  grant  me  mediocrity. — Mirabeau. 


IS  thoughts  were  elsewhere;  he 
responded  absently  to  her  ardent 
demonstrations  of  affection.  He 
was  silent  and  gloomy.  Never 
had  he  appeared  to  Mathilde  so  grand,  so 
adorable.  Her  only  fear  was  lest  some  sub- 
tle caprice  of  his  pride  might  endanger  the 
situation. 

She  knew  that  the  Abbe  Pirard  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  hotel  almost  every 
morning.  Might  not  Julien  have  learned 
through  him  something  of  her  father’s  in- 
tentions ? or  might  not  the  Marquis  himself 
have  written  to  him  in  a moment  of  caprice  ? 
How  to  account  for  Julien’s  gloomy  air  after 
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such  unexampled  good  fortune  ? She  dared 
not  question  him. 

She  dared  not—  she,  Mathilde  ! From  this 
time  her  sentiment  toward  Julien  began  to 
have  in  it  something  vague,  incomprehensi- 
ble, something  allied  to  terror.  That  arid 
heart  felt  all  the  passion  of  "which  a person 
reared  in  the  midst  of  that  overwrought  civi- 
lisation so  admired  of  Parisians  is  capable. 

The  next  morning  betimes  Julien  was  at 
the  Abbe  Pirard’s.  A pair  of  horses  came 
trotting  into  the  courtyard  dragging  a de- 
crepit old  chaise,  hired  at  the  neighbouring 
posting-house. 

u Such  an  equipage  is  not  in  accordance 

with  your  position,”  the  Abbe  gruffly  said. 

“ Here  are  twenty  thousand  francs  of  which 

the  Marquis  makes  you  a gift ; he  desires 

you  will  spend  them  within  the  year,  but  not 

make  yourself  more  ridiculous  than  von  can 

%/ 

help.”  (In  putting  so  considerable  a sum 
into  the  hands  of  a young  man  the  good 
priest  considered  himself  an  accessory  to  all 
the  sins  he  might  commit.) 

“ The  Marquis  adds  : 1 M.  Julien  de  la  Ver- 
naye  will  consider  that  this  money  comes  to 
him  from  his  father,  of  whom  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak  further.  M.  de  la  Vernaye 
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will  perhaps  deem  it  expedient  to  make  a 
present  to  M.  Sorel,  a carpenter  at  Verrieres, 
who  fed  and  clothed  him  in  his  childhood—’ 
I am  in  position  to  acquit  myself  of  that  part 
of  the  commission/’  the  Abbe  added  j “ I have 
finally  persuaded  M.  de  la  Mole  to  comprom- 
ise his  suit  with  that  jesuitical  Abbe  de  Fri- 
lair.  His  influence  with  the  powers  that  be 
is  altogether  too  much  for  us.  One  of  the 
tacit  conditions  of  the  arrangement  is  the 
implicit  recognition  of  your  noble  birth  by 
this  man,  who  is  all-powerful  at  Besan<jon.” 
Julien  was  unable  to  control  his  delight ; he 
took  the  Abbe  in  his  arms  and  kissed  him. 

u There,  there  ! ” said  M.  Pirard,  repulsing 
him ; “ have  done  with  this  worldly  vanity. 
As  for  old  Sorel  and  his  sons,  I shall  offer 
them  each  an  annual  stipend  of  five  hundred 
francs,  to  be  continued  as  long  as  I am  sat- 
isfied with  their  behaviour.” 

Julien’s  manner  had  suddenly  become  cold 
and  haughty.  He  expressed  his  thanks,  but 
in  vague  terms,  and  without  pledging  him- 
self to  anything.  u Is  it  possible,”  he  asked 
himself,  “that  I am  the  offspring  of  some 
great  nobleman  banished  to  these  mountains 
by  the  terrible  Napoleon?”  The  more  he 
thought  of  it  the  less  improbable  the  notion 
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seemed  to  him.  u It  would  serve  to  explain 
my  hatred  for  my  father— I should  no  longer 
be  a monster ! ” 

A few  days  after  this  monologue  the  Fif- 
teenth Hussars,  one  of  the  crack  regiments  of 
the  army,  was  drawn  up  on  the  parade-ground 
at  Strasburg.  M.  le  Chevalier  de  la  Vernaye 
rode  a magnificent  Alsatian  horse,  for  which 
he  had  paid  six  thousand  francs.  He  was  a 
full-fledged  lieutenant,  and  had  never  been 
sous-lieutenant,  except  on  the  muster-rolls 
of  a regiment  that  he  had  never  heard  of. 

His  impassive  air,  his  stern,  almost  men- 
acing glance,  his  pallor,  his  unalterable  sang- 
froid, gave  him  a reputation  from  the  very 
first.  Afterward  his  perfect  and  studied 
politeness,  together  with  his  handiness  with 
sword  and  pistol,  which  he  took  pains  to 
demonstrate  in  a quiet  way,  made  those  think 
twice  who  were  inclined  to  make  disparaging 
remarks  at  his  expense.  The  opinion  of  the 
regiment,  after  waiting  five  or  six  days,  de- 
clared itself  in  his  favour.  “That  young 
man  has  everything,”  pronounced  the  observ- 
ant senior  officers,  “ except  youth.” 

From  Strasburg  Julien  wrote  to  M.  Chelan, 
the  former  cure  of  Verrffires,  who  was  now 
approaching  the  confines  of  extreme  old  age  : 
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“You  will  have  heard,  and  with  sincere 
pleasure,  I doubt  not,  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  induced  my  family  to  enrich  me. 
I hand  you  five  hundred  francs,  which  I beg 
you  will  distribute,  unostentatiously  and 
without  mentioning  my  name,  among  the 
poor,  of  whose  order  I once  was,  and  whom 
I doubt  not  you  continue  to  succour  as  you 
formerly  succoured  me.” 

Julien’s  intoxication  was  due  to  his  ambi- 
tion, not  to  his  vanity;  still,  he  devoted 
much  attention  to  external  appearances. 
His  horses,  his  uniforms,  his  servants’  liver- 
ies all  displayed  a severe  correctness  of  style 
that  would  have  put  to  shame  the  punctilio 
of  a wealthy  Englishman.  Before  he  had 
been  two  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  new 
rank  he  was  already  calculating  that,  in 
order  to  become  commander-in-chief  at 
thirty,  as  all  our  great  generals  have  been, 
he  needed  to  be  something  more  than  a lieu- 
tenant at  twenty-three.  All  his  thoughts 
were  of  glory  and  of  his  son. 

While  he  was  indulging  himself  with 
dreams  of  the  wildest  ambition  he  was  one 
day  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  a courier  in 
the  person  of  a young  valet  of  the  la  Mole 
household. 
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u All  is  lost,”  wrote  Mathilde ; “ come  to  me 
immediately;  sacrifice  everything;  desert, 
if  necessary.  Upon  yonr  arrival  await  my 
coming  in  a cab  at  the  private  gate  of  the 

garden,  No.  — , Street.  I will  hasten  to 

yon;  I may  be  able  to  introduce  you  into 
the  garden.  All  is  lost— hopelessly  lost,  I 
fear.  Rely  on  me ; you  will  find  me  devoted 
and  firm  in  adversity.  I love  you.” 

In  a few1  minutes  Julien  had  obtained  leave 
of  absence  from  his  colonel  and  was  spur- 
ring along  the  road  that  led  west  from  Stras- 
burg,  but  on  reaching  Metz  his  terrible  anx- 
iety made  this  mode  of  travel  appear  to  him 
insufferably  slow.  He  threw  himself  into  a 
post-chaise,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  was  at  the  appointed  place,  near  the 
small  gate  of  the  garden  of  the  Hotel  de  la 
Mole.  The  gate  was  immediately  flung  open, 
and  Mathilde,  forgetful  of  all  human  consid- 
erations, threw  herself  into  his  arms.  The 
hour  was  only  five  of  the  morning,  fortun- 
ately, and  the  street  was  deserted. 

“ All  is  lost ; my  father,  unwilling  to  wit- 
ness my  tears,  left  home  last  Thursday  night 
—for  what  point  no  one  can  say.  Here  is 
his  letter ; read  it.”  And  she  took  her  place 

in  the  cab  beside  Julien. 
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“I  could  forgive  him  everything,  except 
his  duplicity  in  seducing  you  because  you 
are  rich.  There,  my  poor  daughter,  you 
have  the  abominable  truth.  Never  will  I 
give  my  consent  to  a marriage  between  you 
and  that  man.  He  shall  have  an  income  of 
ten  thousand  livres  if  he  will  go  and  live 
abroad,  beyond  the  frontier  of  France,  or, 
still  better,  in  America.  Read  the  letter  that 
I received  in  reply  to  mine  requesting  in- 
formation. It  was  at  the  impudent  scoun- 
drel’s own  request  that  I wrote  to  Mine  de 
Renal.  I will  never  read  a line  from  you 
having  reference  to  that  man.  Paris  is  hate- 
ful to  me.  I urge  you  to  observe  the  strict- 
est secrecy  as  to  future  events.  Cut  loose 
absolutely  from  a villain,  and  you  will  regain 
a father.” 

“ Where  is  Mine  de  Renal’s  letter?”  Julien 
coldly  asked. 

« Here  it  is.  I thought  best  not  to  show 
it  to  you  until  you  were  prepared.” 

The  Letter 

“ My  duty  to  the  sacred  cause  of  religion 
and  morality  constrains  me  to  adopt  a course 
which,  I assure  you,  monsieur,  is  extremely 
painful  to  me ; a precept  which  there  is  no 
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evading  enjoins  me  to  inflict  an  injury  on  a 
fellow- creature,  in  order  to  avoid  a greater 
scandal.  My  sense  of  duty  must  sustain  me 
in  tlie  keen  distress  I suffer.  It  is  only  too 
true,  monsieur,  that  the  conduct  of  the  per- 
son concerning  whom  you  desire  to  know 
the  truth  may  have  appeared  inexplicable, 
or  even  honest.  It  may  have  been  considered 
politic  to  conceal  or  disguise  a portion  of  the 
facts;  prudence  would  have  dictated  that 
course,  as  well  as  religion.  But  that  con- 
duct, of  which  you  wish  to  know  the  details, 
was  extremely  reprehensible— more  so  than 
I can  tell.  Poor  and  venal,  it  was  with  the 
assistance  of  the  most  consummate  hypoc- 
risy, and  by  the  seduction  of  a weak  and 
unhappy  woman,  that  this  man  sought  to 
make  for  himself  a position  and  rise  in  the 
world.  It  is  in  pursuance  of  my  painful  duty 
that  I am  obliged  to  add  that  in  my  opin- 
ion M.  J is  entirely  devoid  of  religious 

principle.  I believe  upon  my  conscience 
that  it  is  a settled  policy  with  him  to  secure 
a foothold  in  a family  b}T  trying  to  seduce 
the  woman  whose  credit  there  is  greatest. 
Under  cover  of  an  appearance  of  disinter- 
estedness, and  writh  the  help  of  romantic 
phrases,  his  great  and  only  object  is  to  usurp 
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the  influence  of  the  master  of  the  house  and 
dispose  of  his  fortune.  Wherever  he  goes 
he  leaves  behind  him  remorse  and  everlast- 
ing regrets—”  etc. 

This  letter,  of  great  length  and  half  oblit- 
erated by  tears,  was  undoubtedly  of  Mme  de 
Renal’s  composition ; it  was  even  written 
with  more  than  usual  care. 

“I  cannot  blame  M.  de  la  Mole,”  said 
Julien,  when  he  had  finished  reading  it ; u he 
is  just  and  prudent.  What  father  would 
give  a loved  daughter  to  such  a man  I Fare- 
well ! ” 

Julien  leaped  from  the  cab  and  ran  to  his 
post-chaise,  which  was  standing  at  the  end 
of  the  street.  Matliilde,  whom  he  seemed 
to  have  forgotten,  took  a few  steps  to  follow 
him,  but  the  wondering  glances  of  the  shop- 
keepers, who  were  beginning  to  come  to 
their  doors  and  to  whom  she  was  known, 
forced  her  to  retreat  precipitately  to  the 
garden. 

Julien’s  destination  was  Verrieres.  Dur- 
ing the  rapid  journey  he  was  unable  to  carry 
out  his  intention  of  writing  to  Mathilde; 
the  characters  traced  on  the  paper  by  his 
shaking  hand  were  illegible. 
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It  was  Sunday  morning  when  he  reached 
Verrieres.  He  directed  his  steps  to  the  shop 
of  the  gunsmith  of  the  place,  who  over- 
whelmed him  with  congratulations  on  his 
recent  good  fortune.  It  formed  the  talk  of 
the  whole  neighbourhood. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Julien 
made  the  gunsmith  understand  that  he 
wanted  a pair  of  pistols.  The  man  loaded 
them  at  his  request. 

The  church-bell  was  tolling  the  triple 
peal ; it  is  a signal,  familiar  in  all  French 
villages,  which,  after  the  various  summonses 
of  the  morning,  announces  the  immediate 
beginning  of  the  mass. 

Julien  entered  the  new  church  of  Verrieres. 
All  the  lofty  windows  of  the  edifice  were 
draped  with  crimson  curtains.  He  found  a 
seat  a few  feet  behind  Mme  de  RenaPs  stall. 
She  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  fervent  prayer. 
The  sight  of  the  woman  who  had  loved  him 
with  such  devotion  caused  Julien’s  arm  to 
tremble  so  violently  that  he  was  unable  at 
first  to  carry  out  his  purpose.  u I cannot  do 
it,”  he  said  to  himself ; u I am  physically  in- 
capable.” 

At  that  moment  the  young  priest  who  was 
serving  mass  rang  the  bell  for  the  elevation. 
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Mme  de  Renal  bowed  her  head,  which 
was  momentarily  almost  entirely  hidden  in 
the  folds  of  her  shawl.  She  appeared  less 
familiar  to  Julien  in  that  position;  he  fired 
at  her  and  missed ; he  fired  a second  shot, 
and  she  fell. 
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You  need  look  for  no  evidences  of  weakness  on 
my  part.  I have  had  my  revenge.  I have  earned 
the  death  penalty,  and  am  ready  to  receive  it.  Pray 
for  my  soul.— Schiller. 


ULIEN  stood  motionless  in  his 
tracks ; all  about  him  was  a blank. 
With  returning  consciousness  he 
saw  the  faithful  flying  from  the 


church ; the  priest  had  left  the  altar.  With- 
out hurrying  he  followed  in  the  wake  of  a 
band  of  women  who  were  making  for  the 
door,  screaming  as  they  went.  A woman 
struggling  to  make  her  way  out  gave  him  a 
violent  push ; he  fell.  His  feet  caught  in  a 
chair  that  had  been  overturned ; as  he  rose 
he  felt  a hand  grasping  him  by  the  collar ; it 
was  a gendarme  in  full  uniform  performing 
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his  duty  by  arresting  him.  He  thought  of 
his  pistols  aud  mechanically  carried  his  hand 
to  his  pocket,  but  a second  gendarme  caught 
him  around  the  arms. 

He  was  conducted  to  the  jail,  thrust  into 
a cell,  ironed,  and  left  alone ; his  guardians 
double-locked  the  door  behind  them.  All 
these  proceedings  were  conducted  with  great 
rapidity : he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  them. 

“ Faith,  it  is  all  up  with  me,”  he  said  aloud 
on  coming  to  himself.  “Yes,  at  the  end  of 
two  weeks  the  guillotine— or  death  by  my 
own  hand  in  the  meantime.” 

That  was  as  far  as  his  reflections  went; 
his  head  felt  as  if  it  were  being  compressed 
by  a gigantic  hand.  He  looked  round  to 
see  if  any  one  had  hold  of  him.  A few  min- 
utes later  he  was  in  a profound  slumber. 

Mine  de  RenaPs  wound  was  not  mortal. 
The  first  bullet  had  gone  through  her  bon- 
net ; as  she  turned  the  second  shot  was  fired. 
The  ball  had  struck  her  on  the  shoulder  and, 
strange  to  relate,  had  been  deflected  by  the 
bone,  which  was  broken,  against  a Gothic 
pillar,  from  which  it  chipped  a large  frag- 
ment of  stone. 

When  the  surgeon,  a grave  and  taciturn 

man,  said  to  Mme  de  Renal,  after  a long  and 
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painful  operation,  “You  are  in  no  more 
danger  than  I am/’  she  was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed. 

For  a long  time  she  had  sincerely  desired 
to  die.  The  letter  which  she  had  written  to 
M.  de  la  Mole  under  instructions  from  her 
present  confessor  had  been  the  last  drop  in 
the  cup  of  the  poor  woman,  enfeebled  by  too 
prolonged  a sorrow.  This  sorrow  was  the 
absence  of  Julien;  remorse,  she  called  it. 
The  confessor,  a virtuous  and  ardent  young 
ecclesiastic,  lately  from  Dijon,  was  not  de- 
ceived. 

“ If  I die  now,  not  by  my  own  hand,  it 
will  not  be  a sin,”  thought  Mine  de  Renal. 
“God  maybe  will  forgive  me  for  rejoicing 
at  my  death.”  She  would  have  added,  but 
dared  not,  “ And  to  die*  by  Julien’s  hand  is 
the  acme  of  felicity.” 

As  soon  as  she  was  relieved  of  the  presence 
of  the  surgeon  and  the  numerous  friends 
who  had  come  trooping  to  her  bedside  she 
summoned  Elisa,  her  maid.  “The  jailer,” 
she  said,  blushing  deeply,  “ is  a hard-hearted, 
cruel  man.  Doubtless  he  will  ill-use  the 
prisoner,  thinking  that  in  doing  so  he  will 
be  pleasing  me.  I cannot  bear  to  think  of 

the  idea.  Could  you  not  go  to  the  jail  as  if 
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on  your  own  behalf  and  give  the  man  this 
small  package  containing  a few  louis  ? Tell 
him  that  it  is  unchristianlike  to  maltreat 
him.  Caution  him  particularly  not  to  speak 
of  the  gift  of  money.” 

It  was  owing  to  this  circumstance  that 
Julien  was  treated  with  something  like  hu- 
manity by  the  jailer  of  Verrieres ; the  post 
was  still  filled  by  that  M.  Noiroud,  an  out- 
and-out  ministerialist,  whom  we  saw  so  badly 
scared  on  the  occasion  of  M.  Appert’s  visit. 

A judge  came  to  the  prison.  “ The  attempt 
was  made  with  full  premeditation,”  said 
Julien.  “ I bought  the  pistols  from  So-and- 
so  the  gunsmith,  and  had  him  load  them. 
There  is  no  ambiguity  in  Article  1342  of  the 
penal  code ; I have  merited  death,  and  I 
await  it.”  The  judge,  astonished  to  be  an- 
swered in  such  a manner,  plied  him  with 
questions  to  see  if  he  could  not  be  made  to 
contradict  himself. 

“But  don’t  you  see,”  said  Julien  with  a 
smile,  “that  I am  making  myself  out  as  guilty 
as  you  could  desire  ? Come,  monsieur,  you 
will  not  lose  the  quarry  that  you  are  pursu- 
ing. You  will  have  the  pleasure  of  sentenc- 
ing me.  In  the  meantime  spare  me  your 
presence.” 
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u There  remains  a disagreeable  duty  for 
me  to  perform/’  reflected  Julien;  “I  must 
write  to  Mile  de  la  Mole.” 

“ I am  avenged,”  he  wrote.  u My  name 
will  be  in  the  newspapers,  unfortunately, 
and  I shall  be  unable  to  make  my  escape 
from  the  world  incognito.  In  two  months 
I shall  have  to  die.  My  vengeance  was  cruel, 
as  is  the  pain  of  being  parted  from  you. 
Henceforth  I shall  not  permit  myself  to 
write  or  speak  your  name.  And  do  you  re- 
frain from  talking  of  me,  even  to  my  son ; 
my  memory  will  be  honoured  most  by  pre- 
serving silence.  In  the  eyes  of  mankind 
generally  I shall  be  a vulgar  murderer.— 
Allow  me  to  speak  the  truth  at  this  supreme 
moment : you  will  forget  me.  The  effect  of 
this  great  catastrophe,  concerning  which  I 
counsel  you  never  to  open  your  lips  to  a liv- 
ing being,  will  be  to  exhaust  for  some  years 
the  romantic  and  too  adventurous  elements 
that  I discerned  in  your  character.  Your 
appropriate  atmosphere  is  that  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Middle  Ages ; show  that  you  possess 
their  courage.  Whatever  the  future  may 
have  in  store  for  you,  let  it  be  accomplished 

in  secret  and  without  attracting  attention  to 
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yourself.  Live  under  an  assumed  name; 
have  no  confidant.  If  you  are  in  actual  need 
of  the  support  and  counsel  of  a friend,  I be- 
queath to  you  Abbe  Pirard.  Address  your- 
self to  no  other,  and  especially  not  to  per- 
sons of  your  set,  de  Luz  and  de  Caylus,  for 
instance. 

“ After  I have  been  dead  a year  marry  M. 
de  Croisenois ; this  I command  you  to  do  by 
virtue  of  my  authority  as  your  husband. 
Do  not  write  to  me ; I should  not  answer. 
Less  brutal  than  Iago,  as  it  appears  to  me,  I 
will  say  with  him,  From  this  time  forth  I 
never  will  speak  word. 

“No  more  will  I speak  or  write.  You 
have  my  last  words,  with  my  supreme  ador- 
ation. J.  S.” 


After  he  had  despatched  this  letter  Julien, 
somewhat  more  collected,  for  the  first  time 
experienced  a feeling  of  regret.  Each  of  his 
ambitious  hopes  was  to  be  uprooted  succes- 
sively from  his  heart  by  this  inexorable  de- 
cree : Thou  shalt  die.  Death,  in  itself,  had 
in  it  nothing  terrible  for  him.  His  entire 
life  had  been  only  a long  preparation  for 
calamity,  and  he  had  never  lost  sight  of  that 
which  is  esteemed  the  chief  calamity  of  all. 
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11  What ! ” he  said  to  himself,  u if  I were 
engaged  to  fight  a duel  sixty  days  hence  with 
a man  skilled  in  fence,  should  I be  such  a 
weakling  as  to  think  of  it  continually  and 
let  my  terrors  gain  the  mastery  of  my  soul  ? ” 
He  spent  more  than  an  hour  studying  his 
nature  in  this  aspect. 

And  when  he  had  read  and  understood  his 
heart,  and  the  truth  was  as  clear  to  him  as 
one  of  the  pillars  of  his  prison-cell,  he  allowed 
his  thoughts  to  turn  to  remorse. 

u Why  should  I feel  remorse  ? I was  out- 
raged most  atrociously,  I took  a human  life, 
I am  deserving  of  death — that  is  the  whole 
story.  Death  wipes  out  the  score  between 
humanity  and  me.  I leave  behind  me  no 
obligation  unfulfilled,  I owe  nothing  to  any 
man.  My  death  has  in  it  nothing  disgrace- 
ful except  the  manner ; that,  it  is  true,  is 
abundantly  sufficient  to  disgrace  me  in  the 
eyes  of  the  shopkeepers  of  Verrieres;  but 
considered  dispassionately,  what  can  be  more 
despicable ! There  is  a way  to  secure  the 
consideration  of  the  multitude — to  scatter 
gold  pieces  among  them  on  my  way  to  the 
gallows.  My  memory,  connected  with  the 
remembrance  of  the  gold,  will  thenceforth 

be  whiter  than  the  virgin  snow.” 
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This  reasoning  appeared  to  him  conclusive. 
u There  is  nothing  further  left  for  me  to  do 
on  earth/7  he  said  to  himself,  and  almost  im- 
mediately dropped  off  into  a sound  slumber. 

About  nine  o’clock  at  night  the  jailer  awoke 
him  to  give  him  his  supper. 

“What  do  the  people  say  in  V erri&res ? 77 

“ M.  Julien,  when  I was  inducted  into  office 
I was  obliged  to  take  my  Bible  oath  before 
the  court  not  to  converse  with  my  prisoners.77 

He  said  no  more,  but  lingered  in  the  cell. 
Julien  was  amused  by  the  fellow’s  transpar- 
ent hypocrisy.  “I  will  make  him  wait  a 
while,77  he  thought,  “for  the  five  francs  at 
which  he  holds  his  conscience.” 

When  the  man  saw  the  meal  drawing  to 
an  end  and  no  attempt  made  to  seduce  him : 
“My  friendship  for  you,  M.  Julien,”  he  said 
with  a false  and  cringing  air,  “ will  not  allow 
me  to  be  silent,  although  if  I speak  it  will 
be  opposed  to  the  interests  of  justice,  they 
tell  me,  because  it  will  assist  you  in  prepar- 
ing your  defence.  M.  Julien,  who  is  of  the 
right  sort,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Mme 
de  Renal  is  doing  well.” 

“ What ! is  she  not  dead  ? ” Julien  exclaimed 
in  a loud  voice. 

“ Is  it  possible  you  did  not  know  ? 77  the 
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jailer  replied  with  an  air  of  stupid  wonder, 
which  quickly  gave  way  to  one  of  cupidity. 

11  It  will  be  no  more  than  right  that  monsieur 
should  give  a little  something  to  the  surgeon, 
who,  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations, 
had  no  business  to  speak.  But  I knew  mon- 
sieur would  like  to  hear,  so  I went  and  saw 
him,  and  he  told  me  everything—” 

“ Then  the  wound  is  not  mortal,”  Julien 
hotly  cried  ; “ you  swear  to  it,  on  your  life  ? ” 
The  jailer,  a giant  six  feet  in  height,  was 
frightened  and  retreated  toward  the  door. 
Julien  saw  that  he  was  not  using  the  best 
means  to  get  at  the  truth ; he  resumed  his 
seat  and  tossed  M.  Noiroud  a napoleon. 

He  felt  his  feelings  getting  the  better  of 
him  as  the  man’s  story  convinced  him  more 
and  more  that  Mme  de  Renal  was  not  fatally 
injured.  “ Leave  the  room  ! ” he  sharply  said. 

The  turnkey  obeyed.  As  the  door  closed 
upon  him,  u Merciful  God  ! she  is  not  dead ! ” 
cried  Julien,  and  sank  to  his  knees,  weeping 
scalding  tears. 

In  this  supreme  moment  his  belief  returned 
to  him.  “ Of  what  moment  are  the  lies  and 
hypocrisies  of  the  priests  ? can  they  avail  to 
destroy  one  tittle  of  the  truth  and  sublimity 
of  the  idea  of  God  ? ” 
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It  was  then  that  Jnlien  felt  the  first  dawn- 
ing of  repentance  for  his  crime.  It  was  then, 
too,  by  a coincidence  that  saved  him  from 
despair,  that  there  came  an  alleviation  of 
that  condition  of  physical  irritation,  not  far 
removed  from  madness,  which  had  oppressed 
him  since  his  departure  from  Paris  for  Ver- 
rihres. 

His  tears  flowed  from  a generous  source ; 
he  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  fate  that  awaited 
him. 

“ She  will  live  ! ” he  said  to  himself—  “ live 
to  forgive  and  love  me—” 

When  the  jailer  aroused  him  from  his 
sleep  at  a late  hour  of  the  following  morning, 
“You  are  a plucky  one  and  no  mistake,  M. 

| Julien,”  the  man  said  to  him.  “ I have  been 
here  twice  before  and  could  not  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  wake  you.  Here  are  a couple  of 
bottles  of  first-rate  wine  that  M.  Maslon,  our 
cure,  sends  you.” 

“What,  is  that  rascal  here  still?”  Julien 
asked. 

“Yes,  monsieur,”  the  jailer  replied,  lower- 
ing his  voice,  “ but  don’t  speak  so  loud— it 
might  make  mischief  for  you.” 

Julien  laughed  merrily. 

“Situated  as  I am,  my  friend,  you  are  the 
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only  one  who  has  power  to  do  me  a mischief, 
by  withdrawing  your  favours  from  me— 
You  shall  be  well  paid,  though/7  the  young 
man  added,  interrupting  himself  and  resum- 
ing his  customary  imperious  air,  which  he 
justified  by  the  immediate  donation  of  a coin. 

M.  Noiroud  again  related,  with  great  cir- 
cumstantiality of  detail,  all  that  he  had 
learned  of  Mme  de  Renal’s  condition,  but 
abstained  from  saying  anything  of  Mile 
Elisa’s  visit. 

The  man  was  as  degraded  and  servile  as 
it  is  possible  for  a man  to  be.  An  idea 
struck  Julien — aI  suppose  this  misshapen 
giant  may  earn  three  or  four  hundred  francs 
at  the  outside,  for  his  jail  has  not  many  oc- 
cupants ; I can  promise  him  ten  thousand 
francs  if  he  will  give  leg-bail  and  accompany 
me  to  Switzerland.  The  difficulty  will  be  to 
convince  him  of  my  good  faith.”  The  idea 
of  holding  a protracted  conversation  with 
such  a wretch  disgusted  Julien;  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  other  matters. 

Whatever  chance  he  may  have  had,  it  van- 
ished that  night.  A post-chaise  came  for 
him  at  midnight.  He  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  behaviour  of  the  gendarmes,  his 
travelling  companions.  When,  early  in  the 
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morning,  he  alighted  at  the  prison  in  Besan- 
$on,  the  authorities  were  so  kind  as  to  assign 
him  quarters  in  the  upper  story  of  a Gothic 
tower.  He  judged  from  the  architecture 
that  it  dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century ; he  was  lost  in  admiration 
of  its  lightness  and  airy  grace.  A narrow 
interval  between  two  walls  beyond  a deep 
court  afforded  him  a magnificent  prospect 
of  the  country. 

There  was  a preliminary  examination  the 
next  morning,  after  which  for  several  days 
no  one  came  to  disturb  him.  His  mind  was 
tranquil.  The  affair  seemed  perfectly  simple 
to  him : ul  have  taken  a human  life ; it  is 
right  society  should  take  mine.” 

But  his  thoughts  did  not  dwell  exclusively 
on  such  considerations.  The  trial,  the  publi- 
city, the  defence — all  these  things  he  looked  on 
as  trifling  annoyances,  tiresome  ceremonies 
which  he  need  not  bother  himself  to  think 
about  until  the  time  came.  Neither  did  the 
moment  of  his  death  disturb  him  in  the 
slightest : “ I will  reflect  on  that  after  sen- 
tence is  pronounced .”  His  time  did  not  hang 
heavy  on  his  hands ; he  regarded  things  in 
a new  light,  he  had  no  ambition  left.  He 

thought  but  seldom  of  Mile  de  la  Mole.  His 
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remorse  was  with  him  much  of  the  time  and 
frequently  evoked  Mme  de  Renal’s  image, 
particularly  in  the  watches  of  the  night, 
when  the  silence  of  his  lonely  cell  was  un- 
broken save  by  the  wild  cries  of  the  osprey. 

He  thanked  Heaven  that  his  aim  had  not 
been  more  sure.  “ Surprising  ! ” he  said  to 
himself ; u I thought  that  by  her  letter  to  M. 
de  la  Mole  she  had  utterly  destroyed  my 
prospects  of  future  happiness,  and  in  less 
than  two  weeks  from  the  date  of  that  letter 
I have  ceased  to  think  of  all  that  occupied 
me  then.  Two  or  three  thousand  francs  a 
year  to  live  in  peace  among  the  mountains 
of  a place  like  Yergy—  Ah ! I was  happy 
then— I never  knew  how  happy  ! ” 

At  other  times  he  would  rise  from  his 
chair  with  a great  start.  u If  Mme  de  Renal’s 
wound  had  been  fatal  I should  have  blown 
my  brains  out—  But  for  that  assurance  I 
should  abhor  myself. 

“ Whether  or  not  to  take  my  own  life — 
that  is  the  great  question.  Those  cold- 
blooded judges,  so  unrelenting  in  their  pur- 
suit of  the  poor  prisoner,  who  would  hang 
the  most  virtuous  citizen  if  they  might  there- 
by gain  the  cross— I shall  escape  their  abuse, 

their  invectives  in  uncouth  French,  which 
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tlie  journal  of  the  department  will  denomi- 
nate as  eloquence. 

u I have  still,  perhaps,  five  or  six  weeks  of 
life  before  me,  more  or  less.  Kill  myself ! 
no,  not  I— Napoleon  lived  out  his  life. 

u Besides,  life  is  pleasant j my  abode  here 
is  quiet,  and  I am  not  disturbed  by  bores,” 
he  added  with  a laugh,  and  proceeded  to 
make  a list  of  the  books  he  wished  sent  to 
him  from  Paris. 
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A DUNGEON  CELL 
The  grave  of  a friend.— Sterne. 

E heard  a loud  noise  in  the  corri- 
dor ; it  was  not  the  hour  when 
the  jailer  was  accustomed  to  pay 
his  visit.  The  osprey  screamed 
and  flew  away,  the  door  opened,  and  the 
venerable  Father  Chelan,  trembling  and  sup- 
porting himself  on  his  cane,  entered  and 
threw  himself  into  his  arms. 

“ Ah,  my  God  ! is  it  possible  I see  you  here, 
my  son— monster!  I should  say.” 

The  good  old  man  was  unable  to  speak 
another  word.  Julien  feared  he  was  going 
to  fall,  and  placed  him  in  a chair.  Time 
had  not  dealt  leniently  with  this  man,  so 

active  and  energetic  in  the  past.  He  ap- 
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peared  to  Julien  only  the  shadow  of  his 
former  self. 

When  he  had  regained  his  breath : “ It 
was  not  until  day  before  yesterday  that  I 
received  your  letter  from  Strasburg  with  the 
five  hundred  francs  for  the  poor  of  Verrieres ; 
it  was  forwarded  to  me  at  Liveru,  up  in  the 
mountains,  where  I am  living  with  my 
nephew  Jean.  Yesterday  I learned  of  the 
catastrophe — O my  God!  can  it  be  true!” 
The  old  man’s  tears  had  ceased  to  how,  he 
appeared  dazed,  and  added  mechanically, 
“You  will  need  your  five  hundred  francs ; I 
have  brought  them  back  to  you.” 

“I  need  you,  father!”  Julien  cried  with 
deep  emotion ; “I  have  all  the  money  I re- 
quire.” 

But  he  could  obtain  no  intelligible  answer. 
From  time  to  time  M.  Chelan  shed  a few 
tears  that  coursed  silently  down  his  sunken 
cheeks ; then  he  looked  at  Julien,  and  did 
not  seem  to  understand  when  the  young  man 
took  his  hands  and  pressed  them  to  his  lips. 
That  face,  once  so  animated  and  on  which 
the  noblest  sentiments  were  depicted  with 
such  energy,  was  overspread  with  a veil  of 
stolid  apathy.  A man  dressed  like  a peasant 

entered,  seeking  the  aged  priest.  u It  won’t 
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do  to  fatigue  him,”  he  said  to  Julien,  who 
perceived  he  was  the  nephew.  The  visit  left 
Julien  plunged  in  a bitter  sorrow  that  was 
not  relieved  by  tears.  Everything  appeared 
to  him  cheerless  and  without  hope  or  consol- 
ation ; his  heart  was  like  lead  in  his  bosom. 

This  was  the  most  painful  moment  he  had 
experienced  since  the  commission  of  the 
crime.  He  had  looked  on  death,  and  in  all 
its  ugliness.  All  his  illusions  of  generosity 
and  magnanimity  had  fled  like  a cloud  before 
the  breath  of  the  tempest. 

This  frightful  condition  lasted  several 
hours.  To  restore  one  morally  poisoned 
physical  remedies  and  sparkling  champagne 
are  required.  Julien  would  have  considered 
it  cowardly  to  have  recourse  to  them.  To- 
ward the  close  of  a day  spent  in  restlessly 
pacing  his  contracted  cell,  “What  a fool  I 
am  ! ” he  cried.  “ If  the  manner  of  my  death 
were  to  be  as  that  of  other  men  there  might 
be  some  reason  for  the  sight  of  that  poor  old 
man  having  such  a horribly  depressing  effect 
on  me ; but  I am  to  die  swiftly  and  painlessly, 
in  the  flower  of  my  youth,  and  therefore 
shall  not  have  the  approach  of  that  odious 
decrepitude  to  look  forward  to.” 

But  reason  with  himself  as  he  might, 
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Julien  found  himself  affected  by  the  softer 
feelings  of  other  mortals.  There  was  no 
longer  anything  stern  and  grandiose  in  his 
character ; his  Roman  firmness  had  deserted 
him.  Death  appeared  to  him  at  an  immeas- 
urable height,  a less  easy  matter  to  compass 
than  he  had  supposed. 

“ I have  a moral  thermometer  with  which 
to  gauge  myself  ” he  said  to  himself.  “ This 
evening  I am  ten  degrees  below  the  courage 
I shall  require  to  conduct  me  to  the  guillo- 
tine. I had  that  courage  all  right  this  morn- 
ing. But  what  7s  the  odds,  anyway,  so  long 
as  it  returns  to  me  at  the  moment  when  I 
have  need  of  it  V7  The  simile  of  the  thermom- 
eter amused  him,  and  partially  dissipated 
his  gloomy  reflections. 

On  waking  the  next  morning  he  was 
ashamed  of  the  events  of  the  preceding  day. 
“My  happiness,  my  tranquillity  are  men- 
aced.’7 He  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to 
address  a request  to  the  procureur  general 
that  no  visitors  be  admitted  to  him.  “ And 
Fouque?77  he  thought.  “How  grieved  and 
disappointed  he  would  be  if  he  should  decide 
to  come  to  Besamjon  ! 77 

For  some  two  months  past  he  had  not 
thought  of  Fouque.  “ I was  a great  fool  at 
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Strasburg;  all  I could  think  of  was  my 
clothes”  Fouque  was  much  in  his  mind,  and 
left  a sensation  of  tenderness  there.  He 
strode  agitatedly  up  and  down  his  room. 

“ Here  I am  again,  at  least  twenty  degrees 
below  the  death-point—  If  this  weakness 
is  going  to  continue  I would  best  make  an  end 
of  myself.  How  it  would  gladden  the  heart 
of  the  Maslons  and  the  Yalenods  to  hear  I 
had  died  like  a poltroon ! ” 

Fouque  arrived  j the  simple,  kind-hearted 
man  was  overcome  with  grief.  The  only 
thing  he  could  think  of  was  to  sell  all  his 
property,  and  with  the  proceeds  bribe  the 
jailer  to  connive  at  Julien’s  flight.  He  had 
a great  deal  to  say  of  the  escape  of  M.  de 
Lavalette. 

“You  cause  me  pain,”  said  Julien;  “M. 
de  Lavalette  was  innocent,  I am  guilty. 
Without  intending  it,  you  make  me  think 
of  the  difference— 

“But  are  you  in  earnest?  Would  you 
actually  sell  all  your  property  ? ” he  asked, 
suddenly  become  watchful  and  distiustful. 

Fouque,  delighted  to  hear  his  friend  iepl} 
at  last  to  the  idea  that  engrossed  him,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a lengthy  inventory  of  his 
various  possessions,  estimating  within  a 
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hundred  francs  the  amount  he  expected  to 
realise  from  each  of  them. 

u What  a noble  offer  on  the  part  of  a coun- 
try land-owner  ! ” thought  Julien.  u The  sav- 
ings of  his  lifetime,  the  result  of  the  mean 
little  cheese-parings  that  used  to  make  me 
blush  when  I saw  him  practise  them,  he  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  them  all  for  me  ! One  of 
those  five  young  men  whom  I used  to  meet 
at  the  Hotel  de  la  Mole  and  who  read  Rene 
would  have  hesitated  long  before  committing 
so  ridiculous  an  action ; but  setting  aside  the 
very  young  and  those  who,  having  inherited 
their  wealth,  are  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
money,  which  of  our  Parisian  gallants  would 
be  capable  of  such  a sacrifice  ? ” 

All  Fouque’s  mistakes  of  grammar,  all  his 
uncouth  gestures  were  forgotten ; our  hero 
threw  himself  into  his  friend’s  arms.  Never 
did  the  province,  as  compared  with  Paris, 
receive  a warmer  or  sincerer  tribute  of  ad- 
miration. Fouque,  overjoyed  to  behold  the 
gleam  of  enthusiasm  in  his  friend’s  eyes, 
took  it  for  an  assent  to  his  proposition. 

This  glimpse  of  the  sublime  restored  to 
Julien’s  mind  all  the  constancy  that  it  had 
lost  owing  to  M.  Chelan’s  visit.  He  was  still 
very  young,  but,  in  my  opinion,  he  was  a 
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plant  of  great  promise.  It  is  the  case  with 
most  men,  as  they  advance  in  years,  that  the 
tender  sentiments  of  their  nature  are  sup- 
planted by  cunning  and  deceit;  age  would 
have  given  him  a heart  quick  to  melt  in  pres- 
ence of  suffering  and  distress : he  would 
have  cured  himself  of  his  unfortunate  habit 
of  distrust—  But  of  wdiat  avail  are  these 
vain  prognostications  ? 

The  examinations  became  more  frequent, 
notwithstanding  Julien’s  efforts,  all  whose 
replies  were  framed  with  the  one  intention 
of  bringing  the  affair  to  a speedy  termina- 
tion. “I  took  life,  or  at  least  it  was  my 
premeditated  design  to  do  so,”  he  repeated 
at  every  hearing.  But  the  judge  was  a stick- 
ler for  legal  forms.  Julien’s  declarations 
availed  not  to  shorten  the  examinations  by 
a minute  ; the  judge’s  professional  vanity  was 
aroused.  Julien  never  knew  that  there  had 
been  a purpose  to  transfer  him  to  a horrid 
dungeon,  and  that  it  was  owing  to  Fouque’s 
intercession  that  he  was  allowed  to  retain 
possession  of  his  airy  chamber,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  Abbe  de  Frilair  was  one  of  the  nu- 
merous influential  men  who  looked  to  Fouque 
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for  their  supply  of  fire-wood.  The  worthy 
merchant  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  inter- 
view with  the  all-powerful  Grand  Vicar. 
To  his  inexpressible  delight  M.  de  Frilair  in- 
formed him  that,  sensible  of  J ulien’s  many 
good  qualities  and  of  the  services  he  had 
formerly  rendered  to  the  seminary,  it  was  his 
intention  to  speak  a good  word  for  him  to 
the  judges.  Fouque  saw  a chance  of  saving 
his  friend,  and  as  he  was  leaving  the  room, 
bowing  almost  to  the  floor,  he  proffered  Mon- 
sieur le  Grand  Vicaire  a purse  containing  ten 
louis,  begging  they  might  be  expended  in 
prayers  for  the  acquittal  of  the  accused. 

Fouque  was  greatly  mistaken.  M.  de 
Frilair  was  not  a Valenod.  He  declined  the 
gift,  and  even  tried  to  make  the  honest  peas- 
ant understand  that  he  would  best  keep  his 
money.  Seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to 
speak  more  explicitly  without  saying  too 
much,  he  advised  him  to  distribute  the  sum 
among  the  poorer  class  of  prisoners,  to  whom 
even  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life  were 
wanting. 

“ That  Julien  is  a singular  character,”  M. 
de  Frilair  reflected ; “ his  behaviour  is  inex- 
plicable, and  nothing  should  be  inexplicable 
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to  me.  Perhaps  it  may  be  possible  to  make 
a martyr  of  him— in  any  event  I shall  get  at 
the  bottom  facts  of  all  this  business,  and  may 
find  in  it  a rod  to  hold  over  the  head  of  that 
proud  Mme  de  Renal,  who  has  little  respect 
for  our  order  and  actually  detests  me.  Per- 
haps, too,  the  affair  may  afford  an  opportu- 
nity for  a public  reconciliation  with  M.  de  la 
Mole,  who  has  a weakness  for  that  little  sem- 
inarist.” 

The  papers  which  terminated  the  famous 
lawsuit  had  been  signed  some  weeks  pre- 
viously, and  the  Abbe  Pirard  had  left  Besan- 
<?on,  where  he  had  considerable  to  say  of 
Julien’s  mysterious  origin,  on  the  very  day 
that  the  unhappy  young  man  made  his  mur- 
derous attack  on  Mme  de  Renal  in  the  church 
of  Verrieres. 

Between  him  and  death  Julien  could  see 
but  one  disagreeable  incident,  and  that  was 
his  father’s  visit.  He  consulted  Fouque  as 
to  seeking  the  intervention  of  the  procureur 
general  to  relieve  him  of  that  visit.  The 
honest  wood  merchant  was  deeply  shocked 
to  hear  such  sentiments  expressed,  especially 
at  such  a time.  He  thought  he  saw  why  it 
was  that  so  many  persons  were  bitterly  hos- 
tile to  his  friend.  Actuated  by  feelings  of 
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respect  for  misfortune,  however,  he  kept  his 
reflections  to  himself. 

u In  any  case,”  he  coldly  replied,  u an  order 
of  close  confinement  would  not  be  construed 
as  excluding  your  father  ” 
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A MAN  OF  MIGHT 


But  such  mystery  in  her  proceedings,  such  ele- 
gance in  her  manners  and  appearance ! Who  can 
she  be?— Schiller. 


HE  great  gates  of  the  tower 
opened  and  closed  with  a re- 
sounding clang  at  an  unusually 
early  hour  the  following  morn- 


ing. Julien  awoke  with  a start. 

“ Ah,  my  God  ! ” he  thought,  “ it  is  my  fa- 
ther. What  a nuisance ! ” 


At  the  same  instant  almost  a woman  at- 
tired as  a peasant  darted  into  the  cell  and 
folded  him  in  her  arms.  It  was  Mile  de  la 
Mole. 

“Cruel  one,  it  was  only  through  your 
letter  that  I learned  where  you  were.  As 
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for  what  you  call  your  crime,  and  which  is 
hut  a noble  vengeance  revealing  to  me  all 
the  grandeur  of  the  heart  that  beats  in  that 
bosom,  it  was  not  until  I reached  Verrikres 
that  I became  acquainted  with  its  particulars.” 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  opinion 
he  entertained  of  Mile  de  la  Mole  in  respect 
of  many  matters,  and  which,  moreover,  he 
did  not  admit  very  distinctly  to  himself,  she 
struck  our  hero  as  exceeding  beautiful.  Who 
could  help  recognising  in  the  way  she  spoke 
and  acted  a noble  and  unselfish  spirit, 
prompting  her  to  enterprises  that  would 
have  been  impossible  to  one  of  a narrow  and 
vulgar  soul  ? He  still  beheld  a queen  in  the 
woman  whom  he  loved,  and  it  was  with  rare 
elevation  of  thought  and  diction  that  he 
presently  said  to  her : 

u The  future  was  depicted  very  clearly  to 
my  vision.  After  my  death  I thought  to 
bestow  you  on  M.  de  Croisenois,  who  would 
not  hesitate  to  marry  a widow.  The  noble 
but  somewhat  romantic  heart  of  that  charm- 
ing widow,  sobered  and  rendered  more  cir- 
cumspect by  a tragic  event  that  came  home 
to  her  so  closely,  would  finally  discern  the 
real  and  substantial  merit  of  the  young 

Marquis.  You  would  consent  to  be  happy 
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on  the  terms  which  insure  everybody’s  hap- 
piness—the  possession  of  consideration, 
wealth,  and  lofty  rank.  But  your  presence 
in  Besanc;on,  my  dear  Mathilde,  should  it  be- 
come known,  will  be  a death-blow  to  M.  de 
la  Mole,  and  that  would  be  a thing  for  which 
I could  never  forgive  myself.  I have  already 
caused  him  so  much  sorrow ! The  acade- 
mician will  say  that  he  has  been  warming  a 
serpent  in  his  bosom.” 

“ I confess  I had  not  expected  to  be  greeted 
with  a display  of  such  cold  reasoning,  such 
thought  for  the  future,”  Mathilde  rather  pet- 
tishly replied.  “ My  maid,  whose  prudence 
almost  equals  yours,  took  out  a passport  for 
herself,  and  I posted  down  here  under  the 
name  of  Mme  Michelet.” 

“And  did  Mme  Michelet  gain  access  to 
me  with  equal  facility?” 

“Ah,  always  the  superior  man,  the  man 
whom  I selected  from  a thousand ! In  the 
first  place  I offered  a hundred  francs  to  a 
judge’s  secretary,  who  assured  me  that  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  gain  admission  to  this 
tower.  But  once  he  had  received  the  money 
the  honest  man  made  me  wait,  raised  objec- 
tions—I thought  his  intention  was  to  rob 
me—”  She  stopped. 


A Man  of  Might 

u Well  ? ” said  Julien. 

11  Don’t  be  angry,  little  Julien,”  she  re- 
sumed, giving  him  a hug ; “ I was  obliged  to 
disclose  my  name  to  the  secretary,  who  took 
me  for  a young  seamstress  from  Paris  in 
love  with  the  handsome  Julien.  Those  were 
his  exact  words.  I declared  to  him  that  I 
was  your  wife,  and  I am  to  have  permission 
to  see  you  every  day.” 

u The  mischief  is  done,”  thought  Julien ; 
11 1 could  do  nothing  to  prevent  it.  After 
all,  M.  de  la  Mole  is  so  great  a man  that 
society  will  extend  its  forgiveness  to  the 
young  colonel  who  marries  the  charming 
widow.  My  death  will  cover  everything.” 
And  he  abandoned  himself  with  delight  to 
Mathilde’s  love ; it  was  madness,  grandeur 
of  soul,  everything  that  is  strange  and  un- 
natural. She  proposed  to  him  in  all  serious- 
ness that  they  should  die  together. 

After  these  initial  transports,  and  when  she 
had  sufficiently  feasted  her  eyes  on  Julien, 
a violent  curiosity  seized  upon  her.  She 
scrutinised  her  lover  and  found  him  to  sur- 
pass all  her  fondest  imaginings.  He  was 
Boniface  de  la  Mole  resuscitated  and  revisit- 
ing the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  only  in  more 
heroic  mould. 
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Mathilde  saw  the  first  lawyers  of  the  city, 
and  offended  them  by  her  crude  way  of  offer- 
ing them  money ; but  none  the  less  they  took 
it  in  the  end. 

She  quickly  arrived  at  this  conclusion  : that 
any  one  whose  affairs  were  in  a muddle,  and 
who  wished  to  disentangle  them,  could  not 
dispense  with  the  assistance  of  the  Abbe  de 
Frilair. 

Under  the  obscure  name  of  Mme  Michelet 
she  at  first  found  insurmountable  difficulties 
in  securing  an  audience  of  the  all-powerful 
member  of  the  Congregation.  But  soon 
rumours  began  to  be  current  in  the  city  of 
the  wondrous  beauty  of  a young  dressmaker, 
consumed  with  love,  who  had  come  all  the 
way  from  Paris  to  Be san^on  to  console  the 
Abbe  Julien  Sorel  in  his  trouble. 

Mathilde  traversed  the  streets  of  Besan^on 
unattended  and  on  foot ; she  hoped  to  escape 
recognition.  In  any  event,  she  thought  it 
would  do  her  cause  no  harm  to  gain  the 
notice  of  the  populace.  She  conceived  the 
insane  notion  of  inciting  it  to  rise  and  rescue 
Julien  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold.  Mile  de 
la  Mole  believed  that  she  was  dressed  plainly 

and  as  befitted  a woman  in  affliction ; as  a 
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matter  of  fact  her  attire  was  calculated  to 
attract  universal  attention. 

She  had  managed  to  make  herself  the  talk 
of  all  Besangon  when,  after  a week  of  soli- 
citation, she  obtained  an  audience  of  the  Abbe 
de  Frilair. 

With  all  her  courage,  the  idea  of  the 
powerful  ecclesiastic  whose  mighty  and  oc- 
cult influence  pervaded  all  the  ramifications 
of  society  so  troubled  her  that,  as  she  rang 
at  the  door  of  the  bishop’s  palace,  sho 
trembled.  She  could  scarcely  walk  when 
bidden  to  ascend  the  broad  staircase  that 
conducted  to  the  Grand  Vicar’s  apartment 
on  the  first  floor.  The  solitude  and  stillness 
of  the  palace  made  her  shiver.  u I seat  my- 
self in  a fauteuil ; that  fauteuil  may  fold  its 
arms  around  me  and  engulf  me;  I shall 
have  disappeared.  To  whom  can  my  maid 
apply  for  news  of  me  ? The  captain  of  the 
gendarmerie  will  not  be  disposed  to  act.  I 
am  a stranger  alone  in  this  great  city ! ” 

At  her  first  glance  around  the  apartment 
Mile  de  la  Mole  was  reassured.  In  the  first 
place  there  wras  the  lackey,  in  sober  but  rich 
livery,  who  had  announced  her.  The  salon 

in  which  she  was  told  to  wait  displayed  that 
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tasteful  and  unobtrusive  elegance  which  is 
never  seen  in  the  abode  of  the  coarse  par- 
venu, and  is  only  met  with  in  the  very  best 
houses  of  Paris.  As  soon  as  she  set  eyes  on 
M.  de  Frilair,  who  came  toward  her  with  a 
paternal  air,  all  her  preconceived  notions  of 
obliquity  and  crime  vanished  into  thin  air. 
She  did  not  even  discern  on  the  pale  and 
handsome  face  the  imprint  of  that  stern  and 
rugged  virtue  which  is  so  antipathetic  to 
Parisian  society.  The  pleasant  smile  that 
played  on  the  lips  of  the  priest  who  might 
be  said  to  rule  Besan^on  told  of  the  genial 
companion,  the  learned  prelate,  the  shilled 
administrator.  Mathilde  believed  herself  in 
Paris. 

A few  minutes  sufficed  M.  de  Frilair  to 
elicit  from  Mathilde  the  confession  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Mole, 
his  powerful  adversary. 

“It  is  true  I am  not  Mme  Michelet/’  she 
said  with  all  her  old  haughtiness  of  manner, 
“ and  the  avowal  costs  me  little,  for  I came 
here,  monsieur,  to  consult  you  on  the  possi- 
bility of  securing  M.  de  la  Vernaye’s  escape 
from  prison.  In  the  first  place,  his  offence 
is  not  a serious  one ; the  woman  at  whom 
he  fired  is  in  no  danger.  Next,  I can  pay 
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down  fifty  thousand  francs  immediately,  and 
pledge  myself  for  an  equal  sum  at  a later 
date,  to  purchase  the  officials  of  the  prison. 
Finally,  there  is  nothing  that  I and  my  rela- 
tives will  not  do  to  manifest  our  gratitude 
toward  him  who  serves  M.  de  la  Vernaye  ” 

The  name  appeared  to  surprise  the  Abbe. 
Mathilde  took  from  her  reticule  several 
letters  from  the  Minister  of  War  addressed 
to  M.  Julien  Sorel  de  la  Vernaye,  and  showed 
them  to  him. 

“You  see,  monsieur,  that  my  father  had 
interested  himself  in  his  fortunes.  We  were 
married  secretly;  it  was  my  father’s  wish 
that  the  announcement  of  the  marriage,  a 
rather  singular  one  for  a la  Mole,  should  be 
deferred  until  my  husband  had  attained  to 
higher  rank.” 

Mathilde  noticed  that  as  M.  de  Frilair  lis- 
tened to  these  important  disclosures  the  good- 
natured  and  smiling  expression  faded  rapidly 
from  his  face,  and  was  replaced  there  by  a 
look  of  craft  mingled  with  profound  dissim- 
ulation. 

The  Abbe  had  his  doubts ; he  took  up  the 
official  documents  again  and  read  them 
slowly. 

“ What  advantage  can  I gain  from  these 
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strange  confidences  ? ” fie  asked  fiimself. 

“ Chance  has  unexpectedly  placed  me  in 
confidential  relations  with  the  friend  of  the 
famous  Marecfiale  de  Fervaques,  the  niece 

of  the  all-powerful  Bishop  of , who  has 

the  appointment  of  all  the  bishops  in  France. 
What  I had  regarded  as  remotely  distant 
presents  itself  when  I was  looking  for  it  least. 
The  incident  may  lead  to  the  realisation  of 
all  my  wishes.” 

Mathilde  was  alarmed  at  first  by  the  sudden 
change  of  countenance  in  the  man  of  might 
with  whom  she  was  closeted  alone  in  a retired 
apartment.  “ But  pshaw  ! ” she  assured  her- 
self, presently,  “ would  it  not  have  been  a 
far  more  unfavourable  omen  if  I had  pro- 
duced no  impression  on  the  cold  egotism  of 
a priest  sated  with  power  and  pleasure  ? ” 

Dazzled  by  the  prospect  which  he  saw  be- 
fore him  of  swiftly  and  surely  attaining  the 
episcopal  dignity,  and  amazed  by  Mathilde  s 
genius,  M.  de  Frilair  was  for  a moment  off 
his  guard.  Mile  de  la  Mole  beheld  him  almost 
at  her  feet,  all  of  a tremble  with  ambition 

and  anxiety. 

“ The  situation  is  becoming  clearer,”  she 
thought-,  “all  is  possible  here  to  one  who  is 

the  friend  of  Mme  de  Fervaques.”  In  spite 
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of  a feeling  of  jealousy  from  which  she  had 
not  ceased  to  suffer,  she  had  the  courage  to 
explain  that  Julien  was  the  Marecliale’s  in- 
timate friend  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of 

meeting  Monseigneur  the  Bishop  of in 

her  salon  almost  daily. 

11  They  might  draw  in  succession  five  or 
six  panels  of  thirty-six  jurors  each  from 
among  the  principal  citizens  of  the  depart- 
ment” said  the  Grand  Vicar,  with  the  eager 
look  of  the  ambitious  man,  and  emphasising 
his  words.  “ I should  consider  myself  very 
unlucky  if  in  each  panel  I could  not  count 
eight  or  ten  personal  friends,  and  those  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  lot.  I can  reckon  on 
a majority  of  voices  in  almost  every  instance ; 
see,  mademoiselle,  how  perfectly  easy  a mat- 
ter it  is  for  me  to  secure  an  acquittal—” 

The  Abbe  stopped  short,  as  if  astonished 
at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice ; he  had  been 
confessing  things  that  are  not  generally  im- 
parted to  profane  ears. 

But  it  was  Matliilde’s  turn  to  be  astonished 
when  he  informed  her  that  what  most  inter- 
ested society  at  Besan^on  in  Julien’s  strange 
adventure  was  the  fact  that  in  bygone  times 
he  had  inspired  Mme  de  Renal  with  a violent 

passion  which  he  had  for  a long  time  recip- 
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rocated.  M.  cle  Frilair  plainly  saw  the  agi- 
tation that  his  narrative  produced  in  his 
auditor. 

“ I have  my  revenge  ! ” he  thought.  u Here 
at  last  is  a lash  that  will  assist  me  to  drive 
this  self-willed  little  person ; I feared  I was 
not  going  to  succeed.”  The  air  of  distinction 
and  independence  enhanced  in  his  eyes  the 
charm  of  the  rare  beauty  that  he  saw  bowed 
before  him  almost  in  supplication.  He  re- 
covered all  his  coolness,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  turn  the  poniard  in  her  heart. 

“ It  would  not  surprise  me  a great  deal,” 
he  carelessly  said,  a to  learn  that  it  was  from 
jealousy  that  M.  Sorel  fired  two  pistol-shots 
at  the  woman  he  once  loved  so  dearly.  She 
is  far  from  being  without  attractions,  and  I 
hear  that  for  some  time  past  she  has  been 
receiving  frequent  visits  from  a certain  Abbe 
Marquinot,  of  Dijon,  an  ungodly  Jansenist 
entirely  devoid  of  principle,  as  they  all  are.” 

M.  de  Frilair  experienced  a voluptuous 
gratification  in  thus  wringing  the  heart  of 
the  pretty  woman  whose  weak  spot  he  had 
detected. 

“ Why,”  he  said,  bending  his  ardent  eyes 
on  Mathilde,  “ should  M.  Sorel  have  selected 
the  church  for  his  fell  purpose,  unless  it  w as 
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because  his  hated  rival  was  celebrating  mass 
there  that  morning  ? Everybody  admits  that 
the  happy  man  who  enjoys  your  protection 
possesses  abundant  intelligence,  and  pru- 
dence even  in  a still  higher  degree.  What 
would  have  been  easier  and  simpler  than  to 
conceal  himself  in  the  garden  of  M.  de  Renal, 
his  former  benefactor?  there,  with  scarce  a 
possibility  of  being  seen,  captured,  or  even 
suspected,  he  might  have  compassed  the 
death  of  the  woman  who  had  excited  his 
jealousy.” 

These  inferences,  to  all  appearance  so  un- 
answerable, gave  the  finishing  touch  to  Ma- 
thilde’s  distress,  and  almost  drove  her  frantic. 
It  was  not  in  that  aspiring  nature,  satu- 
rated with  that  cold-blooded  prudence  which 
in  the  great  world  is  supposed  to  be  the  faith- 
ful exponent  of  the  human  heart,  to  compre- 
hend all  at  once  the  pleasure,  so  intense  to 
ardent  souls,  there  is  in  snapping  one’s  fingers 
at  all  prudence.  In  the  upper  classes  of 
Parisian  society  in  which  Mathilde  had  moved 
it  is  a rare  thing  to  see  passion  and  prudence 
dissociated,  and  when  a person  throws  him- 
self out  of  window,  you  may  be  sure  it  is 
from  a floor  not  below  the  fifth. 

At  last  the  Abbe  de  Frilair  saw  that  his 
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ascendancy  was  secured.  He  gave  Mathilde 
to  understand  (in  all  probability  be  lied)  that 
he  controlled  that  branch  of  the  public  min- 
istry upon  which  it  devolved  to  prosecute 
Julien. 

When  the  thirty- six  jurors  for  the  trial 
should  have  been  drawn  he  would  make  a 
direct  and  personal  appeal  to  at  least  thirty 
of  them. 

If  Mathilde’s  beauty  had  not  so  impressed 
M.  de  Frilair,  he  would  not  have  been  so 
outspoken  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  interview. 
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LXIX 

THE  PLOT 

Castres,  1676.— A brother  recently  killed  his  sister 
in  the  house  adjoining  mine ; it  was  not  the  gentle- 
man’s first  murder.  His  father,  by  secretly  distrib- 
uting five  hundred  crowns  among  the  judges,  saved 
him  from  the  gallows.— Locke,  Travels  in  France. 

MMEDIATELY  on  leaving  the 
episcopal  palace  Mathilde  des- 
patched a courier  to  Mme  de  Fer- 
vaques ; she  did  not  pause  one 
moment  to  consider  what  effect  such  a step 
might  have  on  her  reputation.  She  conjured 
her  rival  to  obtain  from  His  Grace  the  Bish- 
op of a letter,  to  be  entirely  in  his  own 

handwriting,  for  M.  de  Frilair.  She  even 
went  so  far  as  to  entreat  her  to  come  in 

person  with  all  haste  to  Besangon.  On  the 
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part  of  a proud  spirit  maddened  by  jealousy 
that  was  nothing  less  than  heroic. 

Following  Fouque’s  advice,  she  had  pru- 
dently said  nothing  to  Julien  of  her  plans. 
Her  presence  brought  him  sufficient  anxiety 
without  that.  More  considerate  at  the  ap- 
proach of  death  than  he  had  been  in  his  life- 
time, his  conscience  pricked  him  not  only 
for  his  conduct  toward  M.  de  la  Mole,  but 
toward  Mathilde. 

u What ! ” he  said  to  himself,  “ I find  in 
her  society  moments  of  distraction,  and  even 
of  ennui.  She  is  ruining  all  her  hopes  for 
me,  and  this  is  the  return  I make  her ! Can 
it  be  that  I am  utterly  depraved  at  heart  ? ” 
This  question  would  have  given  him  little 
trouble  when  he  was  the  slave  of  his  ambi- 
tion 5 then,  the  sole  disgrace  in  his  eyes  was 
failure  to  succeed. 

His  perturbation  and  disquietude  in  Ma- 
thildas company  were  the  greater  that  at 
this  juncture  she  evinced  for  him  the  most 
extraordinary  and  maddest  passion.  All  her 
talk  was  of  the  sacrifices  that  she  was  deter- 
mined to  make  to  save  him. 

Under  the  exalting  influence  of  a senti- 
ment iu  which  she  rejoiced  and  which  had 

completely  obliterated  all  traces  of  pride  in 
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her,  she  would  have  left  no  minute  of  her 
day  unfilled  by  some  extravagant  proceeding. 
Projects  the  most  impracticable  and  to  her 
most  perilous  formed  the  topic  of  her  long 
conferences  with  Julien.  The  jailers,  liber- 
ally feed,  allowed  her  to  rule  the  prison. 
Mathilde’s  ideas  were  not  restricted  to  the 
sacrifice  of  her  reputation  • the  reflection  that 
society  at  large  must  soon  learn  her  condi- 
tion troubled  her  very  little.  To  throw  her- 
self in  the  dust  before  the  royal  carriage  and 
sue  its  august  occupant  for  Julien’s  pardon, 
at  the  risk  of  being  ground  to  powder  be- 
neath the  hoofs  of  the  galloping  horses,  wras 
one  of  the  most  reasonable  of  the  many  pro- 
jects harboured  by  that  daring  and  exalted 
imagination.  She  was  sure  that,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  friends  employed  about  the  King’s 
person,  she  could  obtain  admission  to  the  re- 
served portions  of  the  Park  of  Saint-Cloud. 

Julien  found  himself  unworthy  of  such 
devotion  j if  the  truth  must  be  told,  he  was 
weary  of  her  heroics.  He  would  have  ap- 
preciated a simple,  artless,  almost  timid 
affection,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mathilde’s 
towering  spirit  could  be  content  with  no- 
thing less  than  the  applause  and  admiration 
of  the  multitude. 
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In  the  midst  of  all  her  terrible  anxieties 
and  fears  for  the  life  of  that  lover  whom  she 
was  determined  not  to  survive,  she  was  moved 
by  an  underlying  desire  to  astound  the  pub- 
lic by  the  excess  of  her  passion  and  the 
grandeur  of  her  enterprises. 

It  irritated  Julien  to  perceive  that  he  was 
insensible  to  so  much  heroism.  What  would 
he  have  said  if  he  had  known  all  the  wild 
schemes  that  she  poured  into  the  ear  of  the 
devoted  but  eminently  practical  and  hard- 

headed  Fouque ? ... 

That  excellent  man  could  not  find  it  in  his 

heart  to  blame  Mathilde  for  her  devotion, 
for  he  too  would  have  sacrificed  his  fortune 
and  risked  his  life  if  by  so  doing  he  might 
have  saved  Julien.  The  vast  sums  of  money 
lavished  by  Mathilde  stupefied  him.  In  the 
beginning  these  enormous  expenditures  pro- 
duced a profound  impression  on  the  wood 
merchant,  whose  veneration  for  money  was 

that  of  a provincial.  , 

After  a time  he  discovered  that  Mile  de  la 

Mole’s  projects  frequently  varied,  and  he  in- 
vented, greatly  to  his  satisfaction  an  ex- 
pression to  qualify  that  character  which  had 
become  tiresome  to  him : she  was  changed)  e. 
From  this  epithet  to  that  of  wrong-headedness , 
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than  which  there  is  no  term  more  disparag- 
ing in  the  entire  provincial  vocabulary,  there 
is  but  a step. 

“It  is  singular/7  Julien  said  to  himself, 
one  day  when  Mathilde  had  just  left  his  cell, 
“ that  so  ardent  a passion,  of  which  I am  the 
object,  should  leave  me  so  insensible ! and 
only  two  months  ago  I worshipped  her ! I 
remember  having  read  somewhere  that  the 
approach  of  death  destroys  our  interest  in 
earthly  things,  but  it  is  horrible  to  feel  that 
one  is  ungrateful  and  not  be  able  to  amend. 
Am  I no  better  than  an  egotist  ? ” And  he 
berated  himself  with  the  most  humiliating 
reproaches. 

Ambition  was  dead  within  his  heart;  an- 
other passion  had  risen  from  its  ashes : re- 
morse for  having  slain  Mme  de  Renal,  he 
called  it. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  he  was  insanely 
in  love  with  her.  It  afforded  him  inexpres- 
sible pleasure  when,  left  entirely  to  himself 
and  without  fear  of  being  disturbed,  he  could 
give  himself  up  unreservedly  to  memories  of 
the  happy  days  once  spent  by  him  at  Ver- 
rieres  and  Vergy.  The  most  trivial  incidents 
of  that  all  too  fleeting  period  recurred  to  him 

with  a charm  and  freshness  that  were  irre- 
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sistible.  He  never  gave  a thought  to  his 
Parisian  successes ; they  disgusted  him. 

These  dispositions,  which  went  on  gather- 
ing fresh  strength  daily,  were  in  part  divined 
by  Mathilde’s  jealousy.  She  saw  plainly 
enough  that  she  had  the  love  of  solitude  to 
contend  against.  Sometimes  in  bated  ac- 
cents she  spoke  Mme  de  Renal’s  name.  She 
marked  the  agitated  thrill  that  ran  through 
Julien’s  frame.  Thenceforth  her  passion 
was  without  bounds  or  limits. 

“ If  he  dies  I shall  not  long  survive  him,’’ 
she  said  to  herself,  with  entire  good  faith. 
11  What  would  the  salons  of  Paris  say,  seeing 
a young  lady  of  my  station  so  devoted  to  a 
lover  condemned  to  death?  To  find  such 
sentiments  one  must  go  back  to  the  time 
when  heroes  lived ; it  was  loves  of  this  de- 
scription that  set  hearts  wildly  beating  in  the 
days  of  Charles  IX  and  Henri  III.” 

In  the  midst  of  her  most  ardent  trans- 
ports, as  she  was  straining  Julien’s  head 
convulsively  to  her  bosom,  u What ! ” she 
would  say  to  herself  with  horror,  “ can  it  be 
that  this  charming  head  is  doomed  to  fall ! 
Well ! ” she  added,  with  a heroism  not  un- 
mixed with  happiness,  “ these  lips  of  mine, 
that  are  now  pressed  to  his  dear  locks,  will 
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be  cold  in  death  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  he  has  ceased  to  live.” 

The  memory  of  those  moments  of  heroism 
and  bitter  pleasure  possessed  an  invincible 
attraction  for  her.  The  thought  of  suicide, 
that  haunts  one  so  once  it  is  admitted  to  the 
mind,  and  which  until  now  had  been  so  re- 
mote from  that  proud  spirit,  effected  a lodg- 
ment there  and  reigned  supreme.  “ No,  the 
blood  of  my  ancestors  has  come  down  to  me 
un  thinned,”  Mathilde  proudly  assured  herself. 

“ 1 have  a favour  that  I wish  to  ask  you,” 
her  lover  said  to  her  one  day ; “put  your 
child  out  to  nurse  at  Verrieres;  Mme  de 
Renal  will  keep  an  eye  to  it.” 

“ That  is  a cruel  thing  for  you  to  say  to 
me—”  And  Mathildas  face  grew  very  pale. 

“ You  are  right ; forgive  me,”  cried  Julien, 
awaking  from  his  reverie  and  folding  her  in 
his  arms. 

When  he  had  dried  her  tears  he  came 
back  to  his  idea,  but  more  diplomatically. 
He  gave  the  conversation  a melancholy,  phil- 
osophic turn ; he  spoke  of  the  future  that 
was  so  soon  to  close  for  him.  “It  is  a fact 
not  to  be  denied,  dear  friend,  that  the  pas- 
sions are  an  accident  in  life,  but  an  accident 

that  is  met  with  only  in  beings  of  a superior 
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order.  Were  my  son  to  die  it  would  be  a 
comfort  to  the  pride  of  your  family,  and  this 
is  a state  of  affairs  that  the  domestics  and 
attendants  will  be  quick  to  realise.  Neglect 
will  be  the  portion  of  that  child  of  shame 
and  sorrow.  I trust  that  by  a date  which  I 
do  not  care  to  fix,  but  which  I have  courage 
sufficient  to  look  forward  to,  you  will  obey 
my  last  wishes  and  marry  the  Marquis  de 
Croisenois.” 

“ I,  a disgraced  woman  ! ” 

“ Disgrace  cannot  ally  itself  with  a name 
like  yours.  You  will  be  a widow,  a mad- 
man’s widow,  that  is  all.  I will  go  further : 
my  crime,  not  having  been  prompted  by 
mercenary  motives,  will  not  be  counted  op- 
probrious. Perhaps  by  that  time  some  phil- 
anthropic lawmaker  will  have  conquered  the 
prejudices  of  his  contemporaries  and  secured 
the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty.  Then 
some  friendly  voice  will  say,  citing  my  case 
as  an  example,  1 Look  you,  Mile  de  la  Mole’s 
first  husband  was  a madman,  but  he  was 
not  a depraved  wretch,  a villain.  It  was 
absurd  to  cut  off  his  head.’  Then  my  mem- 
ory will  not  be  infamous— after  a certain 
time,  at  least.  Your  standing  in  society  ^ 

your  fortune,  and,  allow  me  to  say,  your 
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talent  will  confer  on  M.  de  Croisenois  a posi- 
tion that  he  could  never  hope  to  attain  un- 
aided. He  has  only  birth  and  bravery,  and 
those  qualities  alone,  which  in  1 1 29  sufficed 
to  make  the  accomplished  gentleman,  a cen- 
tury later  are  an  anachronism  and  regarded 
as  mere  pretensions.  More  than  that  is  re- 
quired of  him  who  at  the  present  day  would 
assume  a position  at  the  head  of  the  young 
men  of  France. 

“ You  will  give  the  aid  of  a firm  and  enter- 
prising nature  to  that  political  paity  into 
whose  ranks  you  lead  your  husband.  It  is 
in  you  to  be  a successor  to  the  Chevreuses 
and  Longuevilles  of  the  Fronde.  But  by 
that  time,  dear  friend,  the  celestial  fire  that 
warms  you  now  will  have  cooled  somewhat. 

“ And  allow  me  to  tell  you,”  he  added,  after 
a multitude  of  other  preparatory  phrases, 
“ that  before  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years 
you  will  regard  the  love  you  entertained  for 
me  as  a weakness — pardonable,  indeed,  but 
still  a weakness—” 

He  stopped  abruptly  and  became  thought- 
ful. He  again  found  himself  confronted  by 
this  reflection,  so  distressing  to  Mathilde: 
« Fifteen  years  hence  Mme  de  Renal  will  adore 
my  son,  and  you  will  have  forgotten  him.” 
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It  is  because  I was  tben  a fool  that  I now  am 
wise.  O philosopher,  who  seest  naught  beyond  the 
present  moment,  how  short-sighted  art  thou  ! Thy 
eye  is  not  adapted  to  follow  the  subterrene  work- 
ings of  the  passions.— Goethe. 

HE  conversation  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  a hearing  before  the 
judge,  succeeded  by  a conference 
with  the  lawyer  engaged  for  the 
defence.  These  moments  were  the  only 
really  disagreeable  ones  in  those  days  that 
were  spent  in  idle  meditation  and  tender 
reverie. 

“It  was  murder,  and  premeditated  at  that,” 
Julien  said  to  the  judge,  as  to  his  lawyer. 

“ 1 am  sorry  to  say  it,  gentlemen,”  he  added, 
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with  a smile,  u but  this  reduces  your  labours 
to  a minimum .” 

“ After  all,”  he  said  to  himself,  when  finally 
relieved  of  the  presence  of  his  tormentors, 

“ it  behooves  me  to  be  brave— braver,  at  all 
events,  than  those  two  men  appear  to  be. 
This  duel  with  the  foregone  conclusion,  to 
which  I shall  not  give  serious  thought  until 
the  day  is  here,  they  regard  as  the  greatest 
of  all  earthly  evils,  the  king  of  bugaboos. 

“ But  I have  known  evils  far  worse  than 
this,”  Julien  continued,  philosophising  to 
himself.  11  My  suffering  was  infinitely 
greater  during  my  first  journey  to  Stras- 
burg,  when  I had  reason  to  believe  that  Ma- 
thilde  had  thrown  me  over.  To  think  how 
I thirsted  then  for  that  complete  intimacy 
which  to-day  leaves  me  so  cold—  It  is  a 
fact  that  I am  happier  alone  than  when  that 
beauteous  creature  shares  my  solitude  ” 

The  lawyer,  who  was  a man  of  rules  and 
precedents,  considered  him  mentally  un- 
sound, and  shared  the  opinion  of  the  public 
that  his  rash  action  was  to  be  attributed  to 
jealousy.  In  the  course  of  conversation  one 
day  he  intimated  to  Julien  that  this  allega- 
tion, whether  it  were  true  or  false,  might  be 

used  with  advantage  as  the  groundwork  of 
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their  defence.  But  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  the  prisoner  shook  off  his  placidity  and 
became  a roaring  lion. 

“I  charge  you  on  your  life,”  cried  Julien, 
u never  again  to  mention  that  abominable 
lie*”  The  timid  lawyer  feared  for  a moment 
that  he  was  about  to  meet  a violent  death. 

He  was  working  at  the  preparation  of  his 
arguments,  for  the  decisive  day  was  drawing 
near.  In  Besangon,  and  throughout  the  en- 
tire department,  in  fact,  nothing  was  talked 
of  but  this  celebrated  case.  Julien  was  ig- 
norant of  this ; he  had  requested  that  silence 
be  observed  in  regard  to  such  matters. 

Fouque  and  Mathilde,  having  one  day 
asked  permission  to  communicate  to  him  cer- 
tain public  rumours  calculated,  in  their  opin- 
ion, to  cheer  and  encourage  him,  Julien 
pulled  them  up  before  they  had  time  to  say 
a word. 

“ Leave  me  in  possession  of  my  ideal  life. 
Your  tiresome  chatter  and  accounts  of  what 
is  going  on  in  real  life  only  annoy  me  and 
draw  me  from  my  heaven.  One  dies  as  one 
best  can  j I wish  to  think  of  death  in  my  own 
way.  What  do  I care  for  the  world?  My 
relations  with  its  inhabitants  are  soon  to  be 
brought  to  an  abrupt  close.  I entreat  you, 
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speak  to  me  no  more  of  those  gentry : it  is 
sufficient  punishment  to  he  compelled  to  see 
the  judge  and  my  lawyer.” 

“Really,”  he  said  to  himself,  “it  would 
appear  that  I am  destined  to  die  dreaming. 
For  an  obscure  person  like  me,  certain  to  be 
forgotten  before  two  weeks  have  gone  by,  to 
attempt  to  act  a comedy  would,  it  must  be 
confessed,  be  an  egregiously  stupid  perform- 
ance— And  yet  it  is  strange  that  I never 
learned  the  art  of  enjoying  life  until  now, 
when  I see  its  end  so  near  at  hand.” 

He  passed  these  more  recent  days  in  walk- 
ing by  himself  on  the  narrow  terrace  at  the 
summit  of  the  tower,  smoking  prime  cigars 
for  which  Matliilde  had  sent  a special  courier 
to  Holland,  entirely  unsuspicious  of  the  fact 
that  all  the  telescopes  of  the  city  were  daily 
levelled  on  his  promenade  in  expectation  of 
his  appearance.  His  thoughts  were  all  of 
V ergy.  He  never  mentioned  Mme  de  RenaPs 
name  to  Fouque,  but  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions when  his  friend  told  him  that  she  was 
rapidly  recovering  the  words  were  reechoed 
in  his  heart. 

While  Julien’s  spirit  was  almost  constantly 
absent  in  the  realm  of  the  ideal,  Mathilde, 
occupied  with  realities,  as  befits  an  aristo- 
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cratic  soul,  had  guided  the  direct  correspond- 
ence between  Mme  de  Fervaques  and  M.  de 
Frilair  so  adroitly  that  already  the  all-import- 
ant word  bishopric  had  been  pronounced. 

The  venerable  prelate  upon  whom  devolved 
the  distribution  of  benefices  added  in  a post- 
script to  a letter  to  his  niece : “ That  poor 
young  ttorel  is  only  a bit  hot-headed ; I hope 
he  will  be  saved  to  us.” 

At  sight  of  these  lines  M.  de  Frilair  was 
like  a man  beside  himself.  He  redoubled 
his  efforts  to  secure  Julieffs  acquittal. 

u But  for  that  Jacobinical  law  prescribing 
a jury  of  unwieldy  dimensions,  the  sole 
object  of  which  is  to  rob  people  of  birth  of 
all  their  legitimate  influence/7  he  said  to 
Mathilde,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  appointed 
for  drawing  the  thirty-six  jurors  who  were 
to  serve  on  the  trial,  u I would  have  answered 
for  the  verdict.  Did  I not  secure  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  cure  N ? 77 

M.  de  Frilair  was  greatly  pleased  when 
among  the  names  drawn  from  the  urn  on  the 
following  day  he  found  five  members  of  the 
congregation  of  Besangon,  and  among  the 
non-residents  of  the  city  the  names  of  MM. 
\ alenod,  Moirod  and  Cholin.  u I can  vouch 
once  for  all  for  those  eight  jurors/7  he  said 
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to  Mathilde.  11  The  first  five  are  mere  ma- 
chines. Yalenod  is  my  agent,  Moirod  is 
indebted  to  me  for  all  he  is  worth,  and  Cholin 
is  an  imbecile  who  is  afraid  of  eveiything.” 

The  names  of  the  jurors  were  given  to  the 
department  by  the  newspapers,  and  Mme  de 
Renal,  to  the  inexpressible  consternation  of 
her  husband,  determined  to  go  to  Besan^on. 
The  only  concession  that  M.  de  Renal  was 
able  to  obtain  from  her  was  her  promise  to 
keep  her  bed  while  there,  in  order  that  she 
might  be  spared  the  unpleasant  ordeal  of 
appearing  on  the  witness-stand.  “You  do 
not  understand  my  position/7  said  the  ex- 
May  or  of  Verrieres  ; “I  am  now  a Liberal  by 
defection , as  they  say ; there  is  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  Valenod,  the  dirty  blackguard, 
and  M.  de  Frilair  will  do  their  level  best  to 
injure  me  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
judges  and  the  prosecuting  attorney.77 

Mme  de  Renal  yielded  without  difficulty 
to  her  husband’s  instances.  * “ If  I should 
make  my  appearance  in  the  court-room,7’  she 
told  herself,  “ it  would  look  as  though  I were 
there  seeking  for  revenge.77 

Although  she  had  promised  faithfully  both 
her  husband  and  the  director  of  her  con- 
science to  observe  the  utmost  prudence,  she 
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had  not  been  long  in  Besan^on  before  she 
sent  of £ to  each  of  the  thirty-six  jurors  this 
letter,  written  entirely  in  her  own  hand- 
writing : 

“I  shall  not  appear  at  the  trial,  monsieur, 
because  my  presence  might  have  the  effect 
of  prejudicing  M.  Sorel’s  cause.  There  is 
but  one  thing  in  the  world  that  I desire  and 
pray  for — that  his  life  may  be  spared.  Be- 
lieve me,  I speak  sincerely  when  I say  that 
the  horrible  reflection  that  an  innocent  man 
had  gone  to  his  death  on  my  account  would 
embitter  the  remainder  of  my  existence  and 
would  doubtless  shorten  it.  How  can  you 
convict  him  while  I am  living  ? No ; society 
has  not  the  right  to  take  a human  being’s 
life,  and,  above  all,  a being’s  like  Julien 
Sorel.  At  Verrieres  every  one  knew  that  he 
had  intervals  of  aberration.  The  poor  young 
man  has  powerful  enemies,  but  even  among 
those  enemies  (and  their  name  is  legion!) 
who  is  there  that  will  question  his  immense 
talent  and  profound  learning?  It  is  no 
ordinary  being  whose  fate  is  in  your  hands, 
monsieur.  For  nearly  eighteen  months  all 
of  us  who  knew  him  recognised  in  him  a 

pious,  virtuous  and  industrious  young  man  j 
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but  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  a 
year  he  would  be  seized  with  fits  of  melan- 
choly  closely  bordering  on  derangement. 
The  entire  city  of  Verrieres,  all  our  neigh- 
bours at  Vergy,  where  we  are  accustomed  to 
spend  the  warm  months,  my  whole  family, 
the  sous-prefet  himself,  will  bear  witness  to 
his  exemplary  piety  ; he  can  recite  the  entire 
Bible  from  memory.  Would  a bad  man 
have  applied  himself  for  years  to  the  study 
of  the  Holy  Book  ? 

“ My  sons  will  have  the  honour  to  deliver 
this  letter  to  you : they  are  children.  If  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  question  them,  mon- 
sieur, they  will  give  you  all  the  information 
in  regard  to  this  poor  young  man  necessary 
to  convince  you  how  cruelly  unjust  it  would 
be  to  convict  him.  Such  action  on  your 
part,  so  far  from  gratifying  my  vindictive 
feelings,  would  be  a death-blow  to  me. 

“ What  can  his  enemies  adduce  in  opposi- 
tion to  these  facts  ? The  wound  which  was 
the  result  of  one  of  those  accesses  of  tempo- 
rary aberration  which  my  children  them- 
selves have  frequently  noticed  in  their  pre- 
ceptor is  of  so  little  consequence  that  in  less 
than  two  months’  time  I am  permitted  to 

travel  post  from  Verrieres  to  Besangon.  If 
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I should  hear,  monsieur,  that  you  had  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  shielding  an  innocent 
man  against  the  injustice  of  the  law,  I would 
leave  my  bed,  where  I remain  solely  because 
ordered  to  do  so  by  my  husband,  and  come 
and  cast  myself  a suppliant  at  your  feet. 

“ Record  your  verdict,  monsieur,  that  there 
was  no  evidence  of  premeditation,  and  you 
will  not  have  the  blood  of  an  innocent  per- 
son on  your  conscience — ” 
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The  country  will  long  remember  that  celebrated 
trial.  The  interest  manifested  for  the  accused  as- 
sumed the  proportions  of  popular  agitation,  for  his 
crime,  without  being  atrocious,  was  calculated  to  in- 
spire amazement.  And  had  it  been  atrocious,  the 
young  man  was  so  handsome  ! his  brilliant  fortune, 
brought  to  such  an  untimely  end,  enhanced  the  tender 
interest  that  was  shown  for  him.  Will  they  convict 
him?  women  were  heard  to  ask  their  male  acquaint- 
ances, and  their  faces  blanched  while  waiting  for 
the  answer. —Sainte-Beuve. 


T last  the  momentous  day  arrived, 
the  day  looked  forward  to  with 
such  dread  and  terror  by  Mathilde 
and  Mine  de  Renal. 


Their  fears  redoubled  at  the  unwonted 
appearance  of  the  city,  and  even  the  phleg- 
matic Fouque  was  not  unmoved.  The  en- 
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tire  province  had  flocked  into  Besangon  to 
hear  the  romantic  disclosures  that  were  prom- 
ised. 

For  some  days  past  the  hotels  had  been 
turning  away  applicants  for  rooms.  The 
presiding  judge  was  overwhelmed  by  re- 
quests for  tickets  of  admission  j all  the  ladies 
of  the  city  were  bent  on  witnessing  the  trial, 
Julien’s  portrait  was  hawked  about  the 
streets,  etc.,  etc. 

Mathilde  wras  holding  in  reserve  a holo- 
graphic letter  from  Monseigneur  the  Bishop 
of . This  prelate,  who  ruled  the  desti- 

nies of  the  Church  of  France  and  had  the 
making  of  bishops,  had  condescended  to  ask 
for  Julien’s  acquittal.  On  the  day  before  the 
trial  Mathilde  communicated  this  letter  to 
the  all-powerful  Grand  Vicar. 

As  she  was  departing  in  tears  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  interview : “ I will  answer  for 
the  verdict  of  the  jury,”  said  M.  de  Frilair, 
laying  aside  at  last  his  diplomatic  reserve 
and  manifesting  sign  s of  emotion.  “ Among 
the  twelve  persons  with  whom  it  rests  to  de- 
cide whether  the  crime  of  your  protege  is 
proven  and,  above  all,  whether  it  was  pre- 
meditated, I can  count  six  friends  devoted 
to  my  fortunes,  and  I have  given  them  to 
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understand  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  raise 
me  to  the  episcopal  dignity.  Baron  V alenod, 
whom  I made  mayor  of  Yerrieres,  controls 
absolutely  two  of  his  constituents,  MM.  de 
Moirod  and  de  Cholin.  True,  fate  has  in- 
flicted on  us  two  jurors  who  are  recalcitrant 
in  politics,  but,  although  they  are  ultra-Lib- 
erals,  they  obey  my  instructions  on  occasions 
of  importance,  and  I have  sent  word  to  them 
to  vote  with  M.  V alenod.  I have  ascertained 
that  a sixth  juror,  a manufacturer,  immensely 
wealthy  and  one  of  your  blatant  Liberals, 
has  his  eye  on  a contract  for  supplies  for  the 
war  department,  and  he  probably  will  not 
care  to  offend  me.  I have  sent  word  to  him 
that  M.  de  Yalenod  has  my  ultimatum.” 

“And  who  is  this  M.  Yalenod?”  Mathilde 
anxiously  inquired. 

“ If  you  knew  him  you  would  have  no  fur- 
ther fear  for  the  result.  He  is  a bold, 
aggressive,  impudent  talker,  the  very  man 
to  be  the  leader  of  fools.  He  came  to  grief 
in  1814,  and  I am  going  to  make  him  a pre- 
fet.  It  would  be  just  like  him  to  thrash  the 
other  jurors  if  they  did  not  vote  to  suit  him  ” 

Mathilde  was  somewhat  reassured. 

Another  discussion  was  in  store  for  her 

that  evening.  Not  to  prolong  a disagreeable 
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scene,  the  result  of  which  was  in  his  opinion 
certain,  Julien  had  resolved  to  hold  his  peace 
on  the  morrow. 

“My  lawyer  will  do  the  talking,”  he  said 
to  Mathilde.  “ I do  not  wish  to  be  afforded 
as  a spectacle  to  my  enemies  longer  than  is 
necessary . Those  provincials  are  scandalised 
at  the  rapidity  with  which,  thanks  to  your 
assistance,  I rose  to  fortune  5 take  my  word 
foi  it,  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  does  not 
desire  my  conviction,  though  likely  he  will 
snivel  like  an  idiot  when  he  sees  me  led  to 
execution.” 

That  they  would  be  glad  to  see  you 
humiliated  is  only  too  true,”  replied  Mathilde, 
but  I do  not  think  that  they  are  cruel.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  my  presence  here  and 
the  spectacle  of  my  grief  seemed  to  interest 
all  the  women  of  Besamjon  • your  handsome 
face  win  do  the  rest.  If  you  will  but  say  a 
few  words  to  the  jury  you  will  have  the  en- 
tire audience  on  your  side.” 

When,  on  the  following  morning  at  nine 
o clock,  Julien  descended  from  his  cell  to 
take  his  station  at  the  bar  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  it  was  only  by  the 
most  strenuous  effort  that  the  gendarmes 

succeeded  in  forcing  a passage  through  the 
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dense  throng  assembled  in  tlie  courtyard. 
Julien  had  slept  well  and  was  perfectly  calm  j 
the  only  sentiment  he  was  conscious  of  was 
one  of  philosophic  compassion  for  the  envi- 
ous multitude  which,  unmoved  by  feelings  of 
cruelty,  was  waiting  to  acclaim  the  verdict 
that  meant  death  for  him.  He  was  greatly 
surprised  when,  during  the  detention  of  up- 
ward of  a quarter  of  an  hour  entailed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd,  he  could  not  help  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  the  object  of  something 
closely  resembling  tender  pity  among  the 
multitude.  He  did  not  hear  a single  un- 
pleasant remark.  “ These  provincials  are 
not  so  bad  as  I had  supposed  they  were,”  he 
said  to  himself. 

On  entering  the  court-room  he  was  im- 
pressed by  the  elegance  of  the  architecture. 
It  was  in  pure  Gothic  taste,  with  multitudes 
of  slender  columns  carved  in  stone  with  the 
greatest  delicacy.  He  thought  he  was  in 
England. 

His  attention  was  presently  attracted  by 
a dozen  or  fifteen  extremely  pretty  women, 
who  had  secured  places  directly  opposite  the 
dock  in  the  three  balconies  over  the  seats  of 
the  judges  and  the  jurors.  Turning  and 

surveying  the  audience,  he  saw  that  the  cir- 
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eular  gallery  above  the  amphitheatre  was 
filled  with  women ; most  of  them  were  young 
and  apparently  attractive ; their  eyes  W'ere 
bright  and  betokened  the  deep  interest  they 
took  in  the  proceedings.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  hall  the  crowd  wras  enormous ; men 
were  fighting  at  the  doors  to  secure  an  en- 
trance, and  the  attendants  were  unable  to 
enforce  order. 

When  all  those  expectant  eyes  saw  Julien 
enter  the  railed-olf  space,  raised  slightly 
above  the  level  of  the  floor,  reserved  for  the 
defendant,  he  was  greeted  with  a murmur 
of  surprise  and  tender  interest. 

One  looking  at  him  that  day  would  have 
declared  he  was  not  over  twenty ; he  was 
dressed  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  but  in 
perfect  taste ; the  arrangement  of  his  hair 
gave  to  his  face  a charming  expression  ; Ma- 
thilde  herself  had  supervised  his  toilet.  He 
was  extremely  pale.  As  he  took  his  seat  he 
heard,  coming  from  every  quarter,  such  ex- 
clamations as,  “Heavens,  how  young  he  is! 
—Why,  he  is  no  more  than  a boy!— He  is 
better-looking  than  his  portrait.” 

11  Prisoner,”  said  the  gendarme  seated  at 
his  right,  “ do  you  see  those  six  ladies  in  that 

balcony?”  The  gendarme  pointed  to  a 
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small  box  projecting  over  that  portion  of 
the  court-room  where  the  jury-box  was  situ- 
ated. “ The  one  in  front  is  the  prefers  lady, 

and  beside  her  is  Mme  la  Marquise  de  M . 

She  must  be  in  love  with  you,  the  Marquise, 
from  what  I heard  her  say  to  the  juge  Tin- 
struction.  The  lady  next  her  is  Mme  Der- 
ville.” 

“Mme  Derville  ! ” exclaimed  Julien,  and  a 
vivid  flush  overspread  his  cheeks.  “ At  the 
close  of  the  proceedings,”  he  reflected,  “ she 
will  write  to  Mme  de  Renal.”  He  was  not 
aware  of  Mme  de  Renal’s  presence  in  Besan- 
<?on. 

The  witnesses  were  heard  and  dismissed 
with  promptitude.  With  the  opening  words 
of  the  address  of  the  attorney  for  the  state 
two  of  the  ladies  in  the  small  balcony  oppo- 
site Julien  burst  into  tears.  “ Mme  Derville 
retains  her  composure  better,”  thought  Julien. 
However,  he  noticed  that  she  was  very  red 
in  the  face. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  aired  his  pathos 
in  bad  French  on  the  barbarity  of  the  crime 
committed ; Julien  perceived  that  Mme  Der- 
ville’s  neighbours  appeared  vehemently  to 
disapprove.  Some  of  the  jurymen,  appar- 
ently acquaintances  of  the  ladies,  spoke  to 
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them,  and  seemed  to  be  encouraging  them. 
“ That  does  not  augur  badly/7  thought  Julien. 

Up  to  that  time  his  feeling  toward  the  men 
who  were  taking  part  in  the  proceedings  had 
been  one  of  nnmixed  contempt.  The  pre- 
tentious, vulgar  eloquence  of  the  state’s  at- 
torney added,  if  anything,  to  his  disgust. 
But  little  by  little  his  cold  impassibility  gave 
way  before  the  marks  of  that  interest  of 
which  he  was  evidently  the  object. 

He  was  pleased  with  the  resolute  front 
shown  by  his  lawyer.  u No  phrases,”  he  said 
to  him  in  a whisper,  as  he  was  about  open- 
ing for  the  defence. 

u All  the  rhetoric  that  they  pilfered  from 
Bossuet  and  employed  against  you  has  only 
helped  your  case,”  said  the  lawyer.  And  it 
was  a fact  that  before  he  had  spoken  five 
minutes  all  the  women  had  their  handker- 
chiefs out.  The  man  of  law,  thus  encouraged, 
addressed  the  jury  in  terms  of  great  energy. 
Julien  shook  with  emotion ; he  felt  the  tears 
rising  to  his  eyes.  “ Good  God  ! what  will 
my  enemies  say  ? ” 

He  was  on  the  point,  however,  of  yielding 
to  the  softer  feelings  that  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  him  when,  fortunately,  he  detected  an 
insolent  smile  on  the  Baron  de  Valenod’s  face. 
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u How  the  reptile’s  eyes  flash ! ” he  said  to 
himself ; “ shall  I afford  such  a triumph  to 
that  ignoble  creature  ? If  my  crime  had  no 
other  result  than  this  I should  curse  it.  God 
knows  what  he  will  say  of  me  to  Mme  de 
Renal ! ” 

This  reflection  obliterated  all  others. 
Shortly  afterward  Julien  was  recalled  to 
himself  by  approving  murmurs  among  the 
audience.  The  lawyer  had  concluded  his 
address.  Julien  remembered  that  etiquette 
demanded  he  should  shake  hands  with  him. 
Time  had  flown  rapidly. 

The  attendants  brought  food  and  drink  to 
the  lawyer  and  the  prisoner.  Then  for  the 
first  time  Julien  was  struck  by  a remarkable 
circumstance : not  a single  woman  in  the  great 
audience  had  left  the  room  to  go  to  dinner. 

“ Faith,”  said  the  lawyer,  u I am  almost 
dead  with  hunger.  How  is  it  with  you  ? ” 

“ I am  in  the  same  boat,”  Julien  replied. 

11  See,  Mme  la  Prefete  too  has  ordered  her 
dinner  brought  to  her,”  said  the  lawyer, 
glancing  up  at  the  small  balcony.  “ Be  of 
good  cheer,  the  outlook  is  favourable.”  The 
court  reconvened. 

Midnight  struck  while  the  president  was 

summing  up.  He  was  obliged  to  suspend 
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his  remarks  5 the  deep  tones  of  the  bell  filled 
the  hall,  where  the  silence  was  unbroken  and 
the  suspense  almost  painful. 

“ This  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  my 
days/7  thought  Julien.  Ere  long  he  felt  the 
sense  of  duty  asserting  itself.  He  had  thus 
far  mastered  his  weakness  and  adhered  to 
his  resolution  not  to  address  the  court,  but 
when  the  judge  asked  him  if  he  had  anything 
to  say  he  rose.  He  saw  straight  before  him 
Mme  Derville’s  eyes;  they  seemed  brighter 
than  usual  in  the  lamplight.  “ Will  she  cry, 
I wonder  ? 77  he  thought. 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  Jury:  Something 
within  me  tells  me  to  break  the  resolve  that 
I had  formed  to  remain  silent  at  the  approach 
of  death.  Gentlemen,  I have  not  the  honour 
to  belong  to  your  class ; you  behold  in  me  a 
peasant  who  has  revolted  against  the  lowli- 
ness of  his  lot. 

“I  ask  from  you  no  favour/7  Julien  con- 
tinued in  a firmer  tone.  u I do  not  deceive 
myself ; death  awaits  me,  and  it  is  deserved. 
I am  guilty  of  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  a 
woman  who,  of  all  women,  merits  my  hom- 
age and  respect.  Mme  de  Renal  was  a mo- 
ther to  me.  My  crime  was  atrocious,  and 
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more,  it  was  premeditated.  Therefore,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  I am  deserving  of  death. 
But  even  were  my  guilt  less  than  it  is,  I see 
before  me  men  who,  without  pausing  to  con- 
sider the  mitigating  circumstance  of  my 
youthfulness,  will  be  only  too  glad  to  make 
me  an  example  and  discourage  the  aspira- 
tions of  those  young  men  who,  born  in  an 
inferior  station  and  clogged  and  hindered  by 
their  poverty,  have  yet  been  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  for  themselves  an  education  and 
sufficiently  audacious  to  attempt  to  mingle 
in  what  the  rich,  in  their  arrogance,  are 
pleased  to  call  society. 

“There  you  have  the  extent  of  my  crim- 
inality, gentlemen,  and  it  will  be  punished 
with  the  more  severity  that  in  reality  I am 
not  tried  by  my  peers.  I see  on  the  benches 
of  the  jury-box  no  peasant  who  has  bettered 
his  condition,  only  hostile  and  irritated  bour- 
geois—’7 

The  young  man  went  on  in  this  strain  for 
upward  of  twenty  minutes ; he  relieved  his 
mind  of  the  thoughts  that  were  crowding  on 
it.  The  prosecuting  attorney,  an  aspirant  for 
the  favours  of  the  aristocracy,  turned  and 
twisted  in  his  seat;  notwithstanding  the 

somewhat  abstract  tone  that  Julien  had  im- 
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parted  to  the  discussion,  the  women  were  all 
in  tears.  Mine  Derville,  even,  had  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes.  Before  concluding 
Julien  reverted  to  the  topic  of  premeditation, 
to  his  penitence  and  remorse,  to  the  rever- 
ence, the  filial  and  boundless  adoration  that 
in  happier  days  he  had  entertained  for  his 
victim.— Mine  Derville  gave  a loud  cry  and 
fainted. 

It  was  one  o’clock  when  the  jury  filed  out 
of  the  court-room  for  consultation.  Not  a 
woman  had  left  her  place ; among  the  men 
several  were  observed  with  suspiciously 
moist  eyes.  At  first  conversation  was  ex- 
tremely animated,  but  little  by  little,  as  time 
passed  and  the  jury  did  not  return,  fatigue 
began  to  exercise  a quieting  influence  on  the 
assemblage.  The  moment  was  a solemn  one ; 
the  lamps  seemed  to  burn  with  a subdued 
and  deadened  light.  Julien,  weary  in  body 
and  mind,  heard  persons  near  him  discussing 
the  question  whether  the  delay  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  a good  or  evil  omen.  It  gratified 
him  to  see  that  public  opinion  was  every- 
where in  his  favour ; the  jury  did  not  come 
in,  and  yet  none  of  the  women  left  the  hall. 

As  the  clock  was  striking  two  a sound  of 

voices  and  approaching  footsteps  was  heard. 
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The  small  door  that  gave  access  to  the  jurors’ 
room  was  thrown  open,  and  Baron  Valenod 
came  forth  with  a grave  and  tragic  air,  fol- 
lowed by  the  remainder  of  the  jury.  He 
cleared  his  throat,  then  gave  the  finding  of 
the  jury,  which  was  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree ; the  verdict  carried  with  it  the  death 
penalty,  which  the  judge  pronounced  almost 
in  the  same  breath.  Julien  looked  at  his 
watch  and  thought  of  M.  de  Lavalette ; it 
was  a quarter  past  two.  “ This  is  Friday,” 
he  reflected. 

“ Yes,  but  the  day  is  lucky  for  the  man 
Valenod,  who  convicted  me—  Mathilde 
will  have  no  chance  to  assist  me  to  escape, 
as  Mine  de  Lavalette  did  her  husband ; I am 
too  closely  watched—  So,  in  three  days 
from  now,  at  this  same  hour,  I shall  know 
all  about  the  great  perhaps .” 

At  this  moment  his  ears  were  assailed  by 
a lond  shriek,  and  he  was  recalled  to  mun- 
dane affairs.  The  women  around  him  were 
sobbing ; he  saw  that  all  eyes  were  turned 
on  a small  box  partially  concealed  behind 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  Gothic  pillars.  It 
was  not  until  subsequently  that  he  learned 
Mme  de  Renal  was  in  that  box.  As  the  cry 

was  not  repeated,  the  attention  of  the  mul- 
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titucle  was  again  directed  on  Julien,  whom 
the  gendarmes  were  endeavouring  to  pilot 
through  the  crowd. 

“We  must  try  not  to  give  that  scoundrel 
Valenod  cause  to  laugh,”  said  Julien  to  him- 
self. u The  sneaking,  false  air  with  which 
he  announced  the  verdict  that  entailed  the 
penalty  of  death  ! while  the  poor  old  judge, 
although  he  has  sat  on  the  bench  these  many 
years,  could  not  restrain  his  tears  while  sen- 
tencing me.  How  Valenod  will  gloat  over 
his  revenge  for  our  former  rivalry  for  Mme 
de  Renal’s  favour ! — And  I am  never  to 
see  her  more  ! All  is  over  j if  I could  have 
one  parting  interview— but  I know  it  is  im- 
possible. How  happy  it  would  make  me  if 
I could  assure  her  of  the  horror  with  which 
I regard  my  crime!  — only  these  words,  ‘I 
find  my  sentence  just.’” 
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LXXII 

THE  CONDEMNED  CELL 

HEN  they  returned  Julien  to  his 
prison  his  guards  consigned  him 
to  the  cell  appropriated  to  the 
condemned.  He,  generally  so 
quick  to  notice  the  most  trifling  details,  failed 
to  perceive  that  he  was  not  being  reconducted 
to  his  old  dwelling-place  at  the  top  of  the 
donjon.  He  was  thinking  of  what  he  should 
say  to  Mine  de  Renal  should  he  be  so  fortun- 
ate as  to  see  her  before  the  supreme  mo- 
ment. He  told  himself  that  she  would  inter- 
rupt him,  and  he  desired  to  find  the  fewest 
and  most  vigorous  words  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  express  all  his  repentance.  u How 
can  I convince  her,  after  such  an  action,  that 
I love  her,  and  her  only?  for,  after  all,  it 
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was  from  ambition  or  through  love  for  Ma- 
thilde  that  I attempted  to  take  her  life.” 

When  he  retired  for  the  night  he  was 
sti  uck  by  the  coarseness  of  the  rough  linen 
sheets.  His  eyes  were  opened.  u Ah  ! ” he 
said  to  himself,  “ they  have  put  me  in  the 
condemned  cell,  as  one  who  has  received  his 
sentence.  It  is  just. 

I i emember  an  anecdote  of  Danton  that 
Comte  Altamira  told  me  once.  The  night 
before  his  death  the  great  man  said  in  his 
^■4?  voice,  i It  is  strange,  the  verb  to 

guillotine  is  deficient  in  some  of  its  tenses. 
One  can  say,  “ I shall  be  guillotined,”  “ thou 
wilt  be  guillotined,”  and  so  forth,  but  nobody 
ever  says,  “I  have  been  guillotined.”’ 

Why  should  he  not,  though,”  Julien 
continued,  “if  there  is  another  life? — 
Faith,  I shall  be  in  a bad  plight  if  I encoun- 
ter the  Christians’  God • He  is  a despot,  and, 
being  such,  delights  in  cruelty  and  venge- 
ance 5 His  Bible  tells  of  all  manner  of  bar- 
barous punishments.  I never  loved  Him  • I 
ne\er  could  believe  that  any  one  was  sincere 
in  his  love  for  Him.  He  has  no  entrails  of 
compassion  (here  he  recalled  several  passages 
from  the  Bible).  He  will  punish  me  in  some 
abominable  way. 
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“ But  if  I encounter  the  God  of  Fenelon  ! 
He  will  say  to  me  perhaps,  ‘ Much  shall  be 
forgiven  thee,  for  that  thou  hast  loved  much  ! ’ 

“ Have  I loved  much  ? Ah  ! I loved  Mme 
de  Renal,  but  m}r  conduct  was  indefensible. 
In  that,  as  in  other  cases,  simple  and  modest 
merit  was  neglected  for  gauds  and  tinsel— 

“ But  think  of  the  prospect  that  was  offered 
me ! — Colonel  of  hussars  if  there  should 
be  war,  secretary  of  legation  in  time  of  peace, 
afterward  ambassador— for  it  would  not  have 
taken  me  long  to  master  the  intricacies  of 
diplomacy— and  had  I been  the  veriest  dunce, 
what  had  the  Marquis  de  la  Mole’s  son-in- 
law  to  fear  from  rivals?  All  my  follies 
would  have  been  forgiven  me,  or  rather 
would  have  been  set  down  to  my  account  as 
merits.  I should  have  been  a man  of  conse- 
quence, enjoying  life  at  Vienna  or  at  Lon- 
don—” 

“‘Nay,  monsieur,  not  so;  in  three  days 
you  are  to  be  guillotined.’” 

Julien  laughed  unaffectedly  at  this  sally. 
“ Truly,  man  has  two  beings  in  his  make- 
up,” he  thought.  “What  under  the  sun 
could  have  brought  that  ill-omened  reflection 
to  my  mind  ? 

“Yes,  my  friend,  you  are  right— guillotined 
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in  three  days,”  he  replied  to  the  interrupter. 
“ M.  de  Cholin  will  hire  a window,  halving 
the  expense  with  the  Abbe  Maslon.  I won- 
der which  of  those  two  worthy  persons  will 
cheat  the  other  in  selecting  the  location  ? ” 

This  passage  from  Rotrou’s  Venceslas  sud- 
denly occurred  to  him : 

Ladislas.  . . . My  soul  is  ready. 

The  King,  father  to  Ladislas.  So  is  the  scaffold; 
take  thither  your  head. 

“ A pat  answer ! ” he  thought,  and  dropped 
asleep.  He  was  awakened  in  the  early  morn- 
ing by  some  one  shaking  him  vigorously. 

u What,  already  ! ” said  Julien,  opening  his 
haggard  eyes.  He  thought  the  executioner 
had  come  for  him. 

It  was  Mathilde.  She  had  not  caught  the 
meaning  of  his  remark,  fortunately.  This 
reflection  restored  to  him  his  presence  of 
mind.  Mathilde  was  greatly  changed;  she 
was  hardly  recognisable.  A six-months’  ill- 
ness could  scarcely  have  produced  so  com- 
plete an  alteration. 

“ That  wretch  Frilair  has  betrayed  me,” 
she  said,  wringing  her  hands.  Tears  would 
not  come,  her  anger  was  too  great. 

u Did  I not  look  well  when  I addressed 
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the  court  yesterday  ?”  Julien  replied.  u I 
spoke  extempore,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life  ! True,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will 
also  be  the  last.” 

Julien  played  on  Mathilde’s  nature  with 
the  tranquil  unconcern  of  a skilled  musician 
touching  the  keys  of  a piano.  u I have  not 
the  advantage  of  distinguished  birth,  it  is 
true,”  he  added,  u but  my  Mathilde’s  great 
soul  has  raised  me  to  her  level.  Do  you 
think  that  Boniface  de  la  Mole  carried  him- 
self more  bravely  in  presence  of  his  judges  ? ” 

Mathilde  that  day  was  as  unaffectedly 
tender  as  a poor  girl  whose  home  is  the  fifth 
story  of  a tenement,  but  these  were  the  sim- 
plest words  she  could  obtain  from  him.  He 
was  repaying,  unconsciously,  the  torments 
that  she  had  so  often  inflicted  upon  him. 

“No  one  knows  the  sources  of  the  Nile,” 
he  said  to  himself  • u it  has  not  been  granted 
to  the  eye  of  man  to  behold  the  monarch  of 
rivers  as  a simple  rivulet : in  like  manner  it 
shall  never  be  said  that  human  eye  has  seen 
Julien  weak  of  purpose,  primarily  because 
he  is  not.  But  I am  soft-hearted ; the  most 
trivial  word,  if  spoken  in  accents  of  sincer- 
ity, has  powrer  to  change  my  voice  and  even 

bring  tears  to  my  eyes.  How  often  have  I 
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been  despised  for  that  defect  by  the  cold  and 
heartless ! they  thought  I was  suing  for 
favour.  That  is  a thing  which  may  not  be 
endured. 

“ It  is  said  that  thoughts  of  his  wife  caused 
Danton  to  show  weakness  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold,  but  Danton  had  inspired  a nation 
of  fribbles  with  his  strength  and  courage, 
and  kept  the  enemy  from  reaching  Paris. 
No  one  but  myself  knows  what  I might  have 
accomplished— to  others  I am  but  an  unread 
riddle. 

“ If  it  were  Mme  de  Renal  who  was  pre- 
sent here  in  my  cell,  instead  of  Mathilde, 
could  I have  answered  for  myself  ? Yalenod 
and  men  of  his  stripe  would  have  ascribed 
my  remorse  and  despair  to  abject  fear  of 
death ; they  are  so  complacent  in  their  self- 
conceit,  those  flaccid,  nerveless  natures, 
whom  their  pecuniary  position  places  above 
temptation  ! MM.  Moirod  and  Cholin,  who 
have  just  cast  their  votes  condemning  me  to 
death,  would  have  said, 1 See  what  it  is  to  be 
born  a carpenter’s  son  ! A man  may  acquire 
learning,  skill  in  his  profession,  but  courage 
—ah ! courage  is  something  that  can’t  be 
taught  by  word  of  mouth.’  Even  poor  Ma- 
thilde there,  who  is  crying,  or  rather  is  un- 
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able  to  cry  more,”  he  said,  looking  at  her 
red  and  swollen  eyes — And  he  took  her  to 
his  bosom  j the  sight  of  such  unaffected  grief 
made  him  forget  his  syllogism.  11  She  has 
likely  been  weeping  all  night  long,  poor  girl,” 
he  reflected,  “ but  with  what  shame  at  some 
future  day  will  she  look  back  on  these  oc- 
currences ! She  will  regard  herself  as  hav- 
ing been  led  astray  in  her  immature  girlhood 
by  the  specious  arts  of  a base  plebeian. 
Croisenois  is  mean-spirited  enough  to  marry 
her,  and,  faith,  he  will  do  well.  She  will 
rule  him 

< By  virtue  of  the  sway  that  strong  souls  exert 
Over  the  minds  of  ordinary  mortals.’ 

“ But  hold ! this  is  mighty  odd : since  I 
received  my  sentence  all  the  rhymes  that  I 
ever  knew  in  my  life  seem  to  be  chasing  one 
another  through  my  memory.  It  must  be  a 
sign  that  my  mind  is  giving  way—” 

Mathilde  was  repeating  to  him  in  a faint 
voice,  “ He  is  there,  in  the  next  room.”  At 
last  he  gave  attention  to  her  words.  “ Her 
voice  is  faint,”  he  thought,  “but  all  that  im- 
perious nature  is  recognisable  still  in  her 
accents.  She  restrains  her  voice  so  as  not 

to  show  her  agitation.” 
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“Who  is  there,  in  the  next  room?”  he 
gently  asked. 

“ The  lawyer,  waiting  for  yon  to  sign  the 
notice  of  appeal.” 

“ I have  no  intention  of  appealing.” 

“ What,  you  will  not  appeal ! ” she  said, 
rising,  her  eyes  flashing  with  anger.  u And 
why  not,  if  you  please  ? ” 

“ Because  just  now  I feel  that  I have  the 
courage  to  die  decently,  without  incurring 
the  derision  of  the  spectators.  And  how  do 
I know  that  after  a sojourn  of  two  long 
months  in  this  damp  cell  I shall  be  in  the 
same  frame  of  mind?  There  will  be  inter- 
views with  priests,  with  my  father— every- 
thing on  earth  to  harass  and  annoy  me.  I 
will  die  and  have  it  over  with.” 

This  unexpected  rebuff  excited  the  deepest 
displeasure  in  the  none  too  patient  Matliilde. 
She  had  been  unable  to  see  the  Abb6  de 
Frilair  before  the  hour  when  visitors  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  prison ; all  her  wrath  discharged 
itself  on  Julien’s  devoted  head.  She  adored 
him,  and  for  a good  quarter  of  an  hour  he 
had  fresh  experience,  in  her  maledictions  on 
his  character  and  her  regrets  for  having  loved 
him,  of  that  vigorous  denunciation  which  in 
bygone  days  had  loaded  him  wTith  cutting 
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invective  in  the  library  of  the  Hdtel  de  la 
Mole. 

“ If  Heaven  had  considered  the  glory  of 
yonr  race  you  would  have  been  born  a man,” 
he  said  to  her. 

“But  as  for  me,”  he  reflected,  “I  should 
be  a simpleton  to  live  on  two  months  longer 
in  this  disgusting  hole,  a butt  for  all  the 
humiliations  and  infamies  that  the  patrician 
faction  can  devise,  my  only  consolation  the 
ravings  of  this  demented  woman.  Well, 
never  mind ; day  after  to-morrow  morning 
I shall  fight  a duel  with  a man  renowned 
for  his  coolness  and  address.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  never  known  to  miss  his  adver- 
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sary. 

“So  let  it  be,  then;  that  is  decided”  (the 
stream  of  Mathilde’s  eloquence  was  flowing 
on  as  copiously  as  ever).  “ Parbleu,  no,”  he 
said  to  himself ; “ I will  not  appeal.” 

This  resolution  formed,  he  abandoned  him- 
self to  reverie.  “ The  carrier  on  his  rounds 
will  leave  the  daily  paper  at  six  o’clock,  as 
usual ; at  eight  o’clock,  when  M.  de  Renal  has 
finished  reading  it,  Elisa  will  come  tip- toeing 
into  the  room  and  lay.it  on  her  bed.  She 


will  awake,  she  will  read,  she  will  be  violently 


agitated ; that  charming  hand  will  tremble ; 
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she  will  continue  to  read  down  to  the  words, 
L At  five  minutes  past  ten  life  was  extinct.'1 

“She  will  weep  scalding  tears;  that  I 
know,  because  I know  her.  It  matters  not 
that  I attempted  to  murder  her ; all  will  be 
forgotten,  and  she  whom  I would  have  de- 
prived of  life  will  be  the  only  one  to  sincerely 
mourn  my  death. 

“Ah,  this  is  an  antithesis!”  he  said  to 
himself;  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
scene  that  Mathilde  was  raising  about  his 
ears  his  thoughts  were  all  of  Mme  de  Renal. 
Try  as  he  might,  and  although  he  frequently 
replied  to  Mathilde’s  remarks,  he  could  not 
banish  from  his  mind  the  remembrance  of 
the  bed-chamber  at  Verrieres.  He  saw  the 
Besangon  Gazette  lying  on  the  counterpane 
of  orange-coloured  taffeta,  he  saw  it  clutched 
convulsively  in  that  white  hand,  he  saw  his 
mistress  dissolved  in  tears.  He  followed  the 
course  of  each  pearly  drop  as  it  trickled 
down  that  charming  face. 

Mile  de  la  Mole,  unable  to  produce  any 
impression  upon  her  lover,  introduced  the 
lawyer.  As  good  luck  would  have  it,  he 
was  an  ex-captain  of  the  army  of  Italy,  of 
the  days  of  1796,  and  he  and  Manuel  had 
been  messmates. 
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For  form’s  sake  he  opposed  the  resolution 
of  the  prisoner.  Julien,  wishing  to  treat 
him  considerately,  was  at  pains  fully  to  ex- 
plain his  reasons. 

“ Faith,  there  are  many  who  would  be  of 
your  way  of  thinking,”  finally  said  M.  Felix 
Vaneau— that  was  the  lawyer’s  name.  “ But 
you  have  three  days  in  which  to  lodge  your 
notice  of  appeal,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  come 
and  see  you  daily.  If  an  earthquake  should 
demolish  the  prison  within  the  next  two 
months  vou  might  have  a chance  of  escape. 
And  you  may  be  carried  off  by  disease,”  he 
said,  with  a significant  look  at  Julien. 

The  latter  shook  him  by  the  hand.  “ I 
thank  you.  You  are  an  honest  man.  I will 

reflect  on  what  you  say.” 

And  when  finally  Mathilde  departed  in 
company  with  the  man  of  law,  he  was  con- 
scious of  a far  friendlier  feeling  for  the  latter 
than  for  her. 
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[N  hour  later,  as  he  was  sleeping 
tranquilly,  he  was  awakened  by 
the  sensation  of  tears  dropping 
on  his  hand.  “ Ah  ! ” he  thought 
in  his  semi-somnolent  condition,  “ Mathilde 
is  here  again.  Faithful  to  her  programme, 
she  has  come  to  try  the  effect  of  her  senti- 
mental arguments  on  my  resolution.”  Vexed 
by  the  prospect  of  another  scene  of  the 
pathetic  order,  he  kept  his  eyes  tight  closed. 
The  verses  descriptive  of  Belphegor  flying 
from  his  wife  recurred  to  his  memory. 

He  heard  a sigh  that  caused  him  to  start ; 
he  opened  his  eyes : it  was  Mine  de  Renal. 

“ Ah ! is  it  granted  me  to  see  you  once 
more  before  I die,  or  do  my  eyes  deceive 
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me  ? ” he  said,  falling  on  his  knees  before  her. 
u But  forgive  me,  madame ; I am  no  better 
than  a murderer  in  your  eyes,”  he  added, 
immediately  recovering  his  self-control. 

u Monsieur,  I am  here  to  entreat  you  to 
appeal;  I know  it  is  contrary  to  your  inclin- 
ation— ” She  was  unable  to  go  on ; her 
sobs  choked  her  utterance. 

“ Forgive  me.” 

“ If  you  wish  for  my  forgiveness,”  she  said, 
rising  and  throwing  herself  into  his  arms, 
u instruct  your  lawyer  at  once  to  appeal  from 
the  sentence  of  the  court.” 

Julien  showered  kisses  on  her. 

“ Will  you  promise  to  come  and  see  me 
every  day  during  those  two  months  ? ” 

« Every  day.  I promise  faithfully— unless 
I am  prevented  by  my  husband.” 

ul  will  sign  the  papers!”  cried  Julien. 
« What,  you  forgive  me  ! can  it  be  possible  ! ” 
He  clasped  her  to  his  heart ; he  was  beside 
himself  with  joy.  She  gave  a faint  cry.  u It 
is  nothing,”  she  said ; “ you  hurt  me  a little, 

that  is  all.” 

“ Your  shoulder ! ” exclaimed  Julien,  with 
an  outburst  of  tears.  He  drew  apart  from 
her  a little  and  covered  her  hand  with  burn- 
ing kisses.  “ Who  would  have  thought  this 
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the  last  time  I saw  you  in  your  chamber  at 
V errieres  ? ” 

“ Who  would  have  believed  then  that  I 
should  write  that  abominable  letter  to  M. 
de  la  Mole?” 

“ Know  that  I have  always  loved  you,  that 
you  have  been  and  are  my  only  love.” 

“ Can  that  be  true  ! ” exclaimed  Mme  de 
Renal,  whose  turn  it  was  to  be  overjoyed. 
She  rested  her  form  on  Julien,  who  was  at 
her  feet,  and  for  a long  time  they  mingled 
their  tears  in  silence. 

In  all  his  life  Julien  had  experienced  no 
moment  of  such  perfect  bliss. 

Long  afterward,  when  finally  they  found 
their  utterance : 

“And  that  young  Mme  Michelet,”  said 
Mme  de  Renal,  “ or  Mile  de  la  Mole,  rather, 
for  do  you  know  I am  beginning  to  attach 
some  credit  to  that  strange  romance ! ” 

“It  is  only  true  in  appearance,”  Julien  re- 
plied. “ She  is  my  wife,  but  not  my  mis- 
tress.” 

With  infinite  difficulty  and  after  a hundred 
interruptions  they  finally  succeeded  in  ap- 
prising each  other  of  those  matters  that  they 
were  ignorant  of.  The  letter  sent  to  M.  de 
la  Mole  had  been  composed  by  the  young 
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priest  who  had  charge  of  Mme  de  Renal’s 
conscience  and  then  copied  out  by  her. 

11  What  wickedness  I committed  at  the  in- 
stigation of  my  religion  ! ” she  said,  u and  as 
it  was,  I materially  softened  many  of  the 
more  offensive  passages.” 

Julien’s  happiness  and  transports  proved 
to  her  how  complete  was  his  forgiveness. 
He  had  never  been  so  entirely  carried  away 
by  his  love. 

“ Nevertheless  I consider  myself  a pious 
woman,”  said  Mme  de  Renal,  in  the  ensuing 
conversation.  “ I believe  sincerely  in  God ; 
I equally  believe,  and  the  thing  is  clear  to 
me  as  day,  that  I have  been  guilty  of  a 
detestable  crime,  and  the  moment  I set 
eyes  on  you,  even  after  you  had  twice  dis- 
charged your  pistol  at  me  Heie  Julien 
seized  her  and,  in  spite  of  her  resistance, 

covered  her  with  kisses. 

“ Let  me  go,”  she  continued ; “ I wish  to 
reason  with  you  while  what  I have  to  say  is 
fresh  in  my  mind.  The  moment  I set  eyes 
on  you  all  sense  of  duty  disappears,  I am  all 
love  for  you,  or  rather  the  word  love  is  in- 
adequate to  express  my  meaning.  I feel  for 
you  what  I should  feel  for  God  alone,  a 
mixture  of  veneration,  love,  obedience— in- 
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deed,  I am  unable  to  describe  all  tlie  senti- 
ments you  inspire  in  me.  You  might  tell 
me  to  thrust  a knife  into  the  jailer’s  body; 
the  crime  would  be  committed  before  I had 
given  the  matter  a thought.  Explain  that 
to  me  clearly  before  I leave  you ; I wish  to 
read  my  heart,  for  in  two  months  we  are  to 
part—  By  the  way,  shall  we  part?”  she 
said  with  a smile. 

“ I withdraw  my  promise,”  said  Julien, 
rising.  “I  will  not  give  my  consent  to  an 
appeal  if  by  poison,  steel,  fire-arms,  asphyx- 
iation, or  in  any  manner  whatsoever  you  are 
going  to  attempt  to  end  your  days.” 

Mme  de  Renal’s  expression  underwent  a 
sudden  change ; the  tenderness  by  which  her 
face  had  been  illumined  gave  way  to  a look 
of  deep  reflection. 

u If  we  should  die  together,  here  and  now  ? ” 
she  said  at  last. 

“ Who  can  tell  what  awaits  us  in  the  other 
life?”  Julien  replied;  “ perhaps  eternal  tor- 
ments, perhaps  a blank,  a void.  Can  we  not 
spend  two  months  together  agreeably  ? In 
two  months  are  many  days.  Never  shall  I 
have  experienced  such  happiness.” 

“You  will  never  have  experienced  such 
happiness ! ” 
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u Never  ,”  Julien  repeated  in  ecstasy,  “ and 
I speak  to  you  as  to  myself.  God  forbid  I 
should  exaggerate” 

“ To  speak  to  me  like  that  is  to  command 
me,”  she  answered  with  a timid  and  melan- 
choly smile. 

“ Well,  then,  you  swear  by  the  love  you 
bear  me  that  you  will  not,  either  by  direct 
or  indirect  means,  seek  to  abridge  your  days 
— reflect,”  he  added,  “that  you  must  live  for 
my  son’s  sake,  for  IVIathilde  will  abandon 
him  to  menials  as  soon  as  she  becomes  Mai- 
quise  de  Croisenois.” 

“ I swear,”  she  coldly  replied,  “ but  when 
I go  from  here  I wish  to  carry  with  me  the 
notice  of  appeal  signed  by  your  hand.  I 
will  present  it  in  person  to  the  attorney- 
general.” 

“ Be  careful  what  you  do ; you  will  com- 
promise yourself  ” 

“ I have  already,  by  my  course  in  coming 
to  visit  you  in  your  prison,  made  myself  the 
talk  of  Besangon  and  all  Franche-Comte ,” 
she  mournfully  replied.  “ The  limits  of  de- 
corum have  been  overstepped,  I am  a dis- 
honoured woman — true,  it  was  for  your 
sake—” 

Her  tone  was  so  sorrowful  that  Julien  em- 
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braced  her  with  a pleasure  quite  different 
from  that  which  he  had  hitherto  experienced. 
It  was  no  longer  the  delirium  of  love,  it  was 
the  extreme  of  gratitude.  He  for  the  first 
time  perceived  the  full  extent  of  the  sacrifice 
she  had  made  for  him. 

Some  charitable  soul  doubtless  was  at 
pains  to  inform  M.  de  Renal  of  the  long 
visits  that  his  wife  was  paying  Julien  in  his 
prison-house,  for  at  the  end  of  three  days  he 
sent  his  carriage  with  peremptory  orders  for 
her  to  return  immediately  to  Verrieres. 

This  cruel  separation  made  a sad  begin- 
ning of  the  new  day  for  Julien.  Two  or 
three  hours  later  he  was  informed  that  a 
certain  meddlesome  priest,  who,  however, 
had  been  unable  to  obtain  a footing  among 
the  Jesuits  of  Besamjon,  had  taken  his  sta- 
tion at  early  morning  in  the  street,  just  out- 
side the  prison-gate,  and  was  standing  there 
in  the  drenching  rain,  affecting  to  pose  as  a 
martyr.  Julien  was  not  in  the  most  amiable 
of  humours,  and  the  senseless  proceeding 
displeased  him  greatly. 

He  had  already  that  morning  denied  him- 
self to  the  priest,  but  the  latter  had  conceived 

the  idea  of  confessing  the  prisoner  and  ac- 
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quiring  notoriety  among  the  maids  and 
matrons  of  Besamjon  by  means  of  the  secrets 
with  which  he  would  pretend  to  have  been 
intrusted. 

He  proclaimed  aloud  his  intention  to  pass 
the  day  and  night  at  the  door  of  the  prison, 
saying  that  Grod  had  sent  him  to  touch  the 
heart  of  that  other  apostate,  and  the  popu- 
lace, to  whom  a scene  is  ever  welcome,  came 
flocking  round  him. 

“Yes,  brethren,”  he  said ; “ here  I take  my 
stand,  and  here  I will  remain  all  day,  all 
night,  and  all  the  succeeding  days  and 
nights.  The  Spirit  has  spoken;  I have  a 
mission  from  on  high;  I am  appointed  to 
save  young  Sorel’s  soul.  Assist  me  with 
your  prayers,”  etc. 

Julien  detested  scandal  and  anything  that 
drew  attention  to  him.  His  first  thought 
was  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  world  in- 
cognito, but  he  entertained  a hope  of  seeing 
Mme  de  Renal  once  more,  and  he  was  madly 

in  love. 

The  door  of  the  prison  was  on  one  of  the 
most  frequented  streets.  The  thought  of 
that  bedraggled,  dirty  priest,  collecting  a 
crowd  and  creating  scandal,  was  torture  to 
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him.  “ And  I suppose  he  lugs  in  my  name 
at  every  moment ! 77  The  reflection  was  more 
painful  to  him  than  death. 

Two  or  three  times,  at  intervals  of  an 
hour,  he  summoned  a friendly  turnkey  and 
sent  him  out  to  see  if  the  priest  were  still  at 
the  prison  door. 

“Monsieur,  he  is  down  on  his  knees  in 
the  mud/7  the  turnkey  always  reported ; “ he 
is  praying  at  the  top  of  his  voice  and  recit- 
ing litanies  for  your  soul.”  “ Confound  his 
impudence  ! 77  thought  Julien.  At  that  mo- 
ment a confused  murmur  in  the  distance 
reached  his  ears ; it  was  the  populace  re- 
sponding to  the  litanies,  and,  to  add  to  his 
disgust,  he  saw  the  turnkey  himself  move 
his  lips  as  he  repeated  the  Latin  words. 
“ Folks  are  beginning  to  say/7  the  man  added, 
“that  you  must  be  very  hard  of  heart  to  re- 
fuse the  ministrations  of  that  holy  man.77 

“ 0 my  country,  in  what  moral  darkness 
art  thou  sunk  ! 77  cried  Julien,  beside  himself 
with  anger.  And  he  continued  his  reflec- 
tions aloud,  ignoring  the  presence  of  the 
turnkey : 

“ The  man  wants  to  see  his  name  in  a 
newspaper  article,  and  his  wish  is  certain  to 
be  gratified. 
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“ Ah,  you  curst  provincials ! at  Paris  I 
should  not  be  subjected  to  all  these  annoy- 
ances. Charlatanism  is  more  of  a science 
there. 

“You  may  introduce  your  priest,”  he  said 
finally  to  the  turnkey ; the  perspiration  was 
running  down  his  face  in  rivulets.  The 
turnkey  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  joy- 
fully left  the  cell  upon  his  errand. 

The  holy  man  was  horribly  repulsive  in 
appearance,  and  his  muddiness  defies  descrip- 
tion. The  gloom  and  dampness  of  the  dun- 
geon were  increased  by  the  cold  rain  that 
was  falling  without.  The  priest  insisted  on 
embracing  Julien ; he  blubbered  and  snivelled 
while  talking  to  him.  The  basest  hypocrisy 
was  evident  in  all  his  words  and  actions; 
never  in  his  life  had  Julien  been  so  disgusted. 

A quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  company  of 
this  ghostly  comforter  sufficed  to  reduce 
Julien  to  a state  of  abject  cowardice.  For 
the  first  time  he  could  not  endure  the  thought 
of  death.  The  state  of  corruption  in  which 
his  remains  would  be  in  two  days  after  his 
execution,  and  other  considerations  of  a like 
nature,  rose  to  his  mind. 

He  was  about  to  betray  himself  by  some 
sign  of  weakness  or  throw  himself  on  the 
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priest  and  strangle  him  in  his  chains,  when 
it  occurred  to  him  to  ask  the  holy  man  to  go 
at  once  and  say  a mass  of  the  value  of  forty 
francs  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

It  was  midday,  and  the  priest  had  not 
breakfasted ; he  vanished  incontinently. 
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soon  as  he  was  gone  Julien  gave 
way  to  copious  tears,  induced  by 
the  thought  of  his  approaching 
end.  As  he  recovered  in  a meas- 
ure his  tranquillity  he  told  himself  that  if 
Mme  de  Renal  had  been  in  Besangon  he 
might  have  had  some  one  to  whom  to  con- 
fess his  weakness. 

At  the  very  moment  when  he  was  most 
bitterly  regretting  the  absence  of  his  dear 
mistress  he  heard  the  sound  of  Mathilde’s 
footsteps  in  the  corridor. 

“ Of  all  the  evils  that  one  has  to  endure  in 
a prison,”  he  thought,  “ the  greatest  is  that 
one  cannot  lock  his  door.”  All  that  Matliilde 

said  only  served  to  irritate  him. 
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She  told  him  that  on  the  day  of  the  trial 
M.  Valenod,  having  his  commission  as  prefet 
in  his  pocket,  could  afford  to  laugh  at  M.  de 
Frilair,  and  had  given  himself  the  satisfaction 
of  voting  for  his  (Julien’s)  death. 

“ 1 Whatever  possessed  your  friend/  M.  de 
Frilair  said  to  me,  ‘to  go  about  irritating 
and  provoking  the  petty  vanity  of  that  bour- 
geois aristocracy  1 Why  must  he  need  speak 
of  caste  f He  pointed  out  to  them  the  very 
course  for  them  to  pursue  best  to  further 
their  political  interests ; the  blockheads  had 
not  thought  of  it,  and  were  in  a humour  to 
shed  tears  of  compassion.  It  was  that  men- 
tion of  caste  that  blinded  their  eyes  to  the  hor- 
ror of  condemning  a fellow-being  to  death. 
You  must  admit  that  M.  Sorel  is  very  inex- 
perienced. We  may  yet  succeed  in  saving 
him  through  an  appeal  to  the  royal  clemency ; 
if  not,  his  death  must  be  regarded  as  a kind 
of  suicide—’” 

Mathilde  said  nothing  to  Julien  of  a mat- 
ter of  which  she  herself  as  yet  had  no  suspi- 
cion, to  wit,  that  the  Abbe  de  Frilair,  seeing 
that  Julien’s  doom  was  sealed,  was  minded 
to  further  his  owm  ends  by  becoming  his 
successor. 

Almost  beside  himself  with  vexation  and 
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impotent  rage,  “ Go  hear  a mass  for  me/’  he 
said  to  Mathilde,  u and  let  me  have  a minute’s 
peace  .”  Mathilde,  whose  jealousy  had  been 
aroused  by  Mme  de  Renal’s  visits,  had  been 
informed  of  her  rival’s  recent  presence  in 
the  prison ; she  divined  the  cause  of  her 
lover’s  display  of  temper,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

Her  suffering  was  genuine ; Julien  saw  it, 
and  was  only  the  more  irritated.  He  felt 
an  imperious  necessity  of  solitude ; how  was 
he  to  obtain  it  ? 

At  last  Mathilde,  after  employing  all  her 
blandishments  to  mollify  him,  left  him  to 
himself,  but  almost  at  the  same  moment 
Fouque  appeared. 

u I have  need  to  be  alone,”  he  said  to  his 
faithful  friend.  And  as  he  saw  him  inclined 
to  hesitate,  u I am  busy  with  a memorial  to 
accompany  my  appeal— besides— do  me  a 
favour,  will  you  ? never  speak  to  me  of  death. 
Should  there  be  any  service  that  I desire 
rendered  on  that  day,  let  me  be  the  first  to 
speak  of  it.” 

When  at  last  he  had  secured  the  solitude 
he  coveted  he  found  himself  more  faint- 
hearted and  pusillanimous  than  before. 

What  little  strength  was  left  him  had  been 
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exhausted  in  his  attempt  to  disguise  his  con- 
dition from  Mile  de  la  Mole  and  Fouque. 

Toward  evening  an  idea  occurred  to  him 
that  yielded  a little  comfort. 

“ If  I had  been  ordered  to  immediate  exe- 
cution this  morning,  when  death  appeared 
so  hideous,  the  knowledge  that  the  eyes  of 
the  public  w'ere  upon  me  would  have  given 
a fillip  to  my  courage ; perhaps  I might  have 
appeared  a little  stiff  and  constrained,  like 
a timid  dandy  entering  a drawing-room. 
Some  perspicacious  individuals,  if  any  such 
there  be  among  these  rustics,  might  have 
divined  my  weakness— but  no  one  would  have 
seen  it .” 

And  he  felt  himself  relieved  of  a portion 
of  his  load  of  misery.  “ I am  a poltroon  at 
the  present  moment,”  he  repeated,  singing 
softly  to  himself,  “but  nobody  shall  know 
it.” 

An  incident  scarcely  less  disagreeable 
awaited  him  on  tlie  following  day.  His 
father  had  long  been  promising  to  pay  him 
a visit;  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  before 
Julien  had  awakened  from  his  slumber,  the 
old  white-haired  carpenter  presented  himself 
at  the  door  of  the  cell. 

Julien  felt  his  helplessness ; he  anticipated 
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the  most  disagreeable  reproaches.  To  add 
to  his  painful  sensations,  his  conscience, 
more  alert  than  usual  that  morning,  berated 
him  soundly  for  not  loving  his  father. 

“Chance  placed  us  in  close  relations  to 
each  other  here  on  earth,”  he  said  to  himself, 
while  the  turnkey  was  putting  the  cell  to 
rights,  “ and  we  have  inflicted  on  each  other 
almost  every  evil  possible.  Now  that  I am 
near  my  end,  he  has  come  to  give  me  a part- 
ing kick.” 

The  old  man  scarcely  waited  until  they 
wrere  alone  to  break  out  in  a violent  tirade. 
Julien  was  unable  to  restrain  his  tears. 

“ How  shamefully  weak  I am  ! ” he  said  to 
himself,  resentfully.  “He  will  go  about 
everywhere  giving  exaggerated  accounts  of 
my  want  of  courage;  how  his  stories  will 
rejoice  the  hearts  of  that  man  Yalenod  and 
all  the  scurvy  hypocrites  in  power  at  Verri- 
eres  ! They  pass  for  great  men  in  France ; 
they  possess  all  the  social  advantages.  Until 
now  I have  been  able  to  say  to  myself,  1 They 
accumulate  wealth,  it  is  true,  and  honours 
are  heaped  on  them,  but  nobility  of  heart 
is  mine/ 

“And  there  is  a witness  whose  testimony 
every  one  will  believe,  and  who  will  inform 
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all  Verrieres,  distorting  and  exaggerating 
the  facts,  that  I showed  the  white  feather 
at  the  prospect  of  death!  I shall  have 
been  a poltroon  in  this  hour  of  trial  which 
affords  a criterion  by  which  one’s  manhood 
is  judged ! ” 

Julien  was  on  the  verge  of  despair.  He 
could  think  of  no  pretext  for  dismissing  his 
father,  and  to  dissemble  in  such  a manner  as 
to  deceive  the  clear-sighted  old  man  was  just 
then  utterly  beyond  his  strength. 

He  made  a swift  mental  review  of  all  the 
possibilities.  UI  have  saved  some  money!'1'1 
he  suddenly  exclaimed. 

This  inspiration  of  genius  wrought  an  im- 
mediate change  in  the  expression  of  the  old 
man’s  face  and  in  J ulien’s  position. 

“ What  disposition  ought  I to  make  of  it  ? ” 
he  continued  with  more  tranquillity.  The 
effect  he  saw  he  had  produced  annulled  his 
sensation  of  inferiority. 

The  old  carpenter  was  possessed  by  a con- 
suming desire  to  obtain  the  whole  of  the 
money,  of  which  Julien  seemed  inclined  to 
leave  a portion  to  his  brothers.  He  spoke 
long  and  animatedly.  Julien  laughed  to 
himself  derisively. 

“ Well,  I ’ll  tell  you— the  Lord  has  inspired 
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me  liow  to  make  my  will.  I shall  leave  each 

of  mv  brothers  a thousand  francs,  and  the 

«/ 

rest  to  you.” 

“Very  good”  said  the  old  man;  “that  is 
no  more  than  is  due  me.  But  since  God  in 
His  goodness  has  seen  fit  to  soften  your  heart, 
if  you  would  die  a good  Christian  it  behooves 
you  to  pay  your  just  debts.  There  is  the 
expense  of  your  nurture  and  education  that 
I have  advanced,  and  for  which  you  make 
no  provision—” 

“ And  that  is  a father's  love  ! ” said  Julien, 
sick  at  heart,  when  finally  he  was  left  alone. 
Presently  entered  to  him  the  jailer. 

“Monsieur,  I always  make  it  a custom,” 
he  said,  “ after  the  visit  of  the  parents,  to 
bring  my  guests  a bottle  of  good  cham- 
pagne. It  comes  rather  high,  six  francs 
a bottle,  but  then  it  warms  the  heart,  you 
know.” 

“Bring  three  glasses,”  said  Julien  with 
childish  eagerness,  “ and  admit  two  of  the 
prisoners  whom  I hear  walking  in  the  cor- 
ridor.” 

The  jailer  introduced  two  criminals  con- 
victed of  a second  offence  and  who  were  de- 
tained in  the  jail  while  waiting  to  be  returned 

to  the  galleys.  They  were  a pair  of  cheerful 
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rascals,  and  the  courage,  shrewdness  and 
coolness  they  displa}red  were  really  remark- 
able. 

“ Give  me  twenty  francs/7  said  one  of  them 
to  Julien,  “ and  I will  tell  you  the  story  of 
my  life.  It  will  make  your  flesh  creep.77 

“ But  you  will  invent  a parcel  of  lies  for 
my  benefit,77  said  Julien. 

“No,  I won’t,77  he  replied.  “My  friend 
there,  who  envies  me  the  twenty  francs,  will 
peach  on  me  if  I do.77 

The  story  he  told  was  abominable.  It 
exhibited  a bold  and  daring  nature  devoid  of 
all  passion  save  that  of  lucre. 

After  they  had  gone  Julien  was  a different 
man.  His  anger  against  himself  had  entirely 
disappeared.  The  dreadful  anguish,  aggra- 
vated by  his  pusillanimous  fears,  that  had 
possessed  him  since  Mme  de  Renal’s  depart- 
ure, had  given  way  to  melancholy. 

“ Had  I not  allowed  myself  to  be  duped  by 
appearances,77  he  said  to  himself,  “I  might 
have  seen  that  the  salons  of  Paris  are  peopled 
by  honest  persons  like  my  father,  or  by 
adroit  knaves  like  those  denizens  of  the  gal- 
leys. They  are  right : the  sleek  citizen  and 
frequenter  of  salons  never  rises  from  his  bed 
at  morning  with  the  uncomfortable  reflection, 
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‘Where  is  my  dinner  to  come  from  to-day  ? ’ 
He  exults  in  his  honesty,  and  when  drawn 
for  jury  duty  has  no  mercy  on  the  poor 
devil  who  stole  a silver  spoon  because  he  felt 
the  demon  hunger  gnawing  at  his  vitals ! 

“ But  let  there  be  a vacant  place  at  court, 
is  there  a portfolio  to  be  lost  or  won,  your 
honest  parlour  knight  will  stoop  to  crimes  no 
whit  more  excusable  than  those  of  my  two 
worthies  who  stole  that  they  might  dine. 

“ There  is  no  such  thing  as  natural  right : 
the  expression  is  a meaningless  phrase 
handed  down  from  antiquity,  worthy  of  the 
prosecuting  attorney  who  hunted  me  so 
keenly  the  other  day,  and  whose  ancestors 
wealth  was  derived  from  a confiscation  in 
Louis  XIV’s  time.  There  is  no  right  save 
when  there  is  law  backed  up  by  might  to 
prohibit  one  from  doing  a certain  thing 
under  penalty  of  punishment.  And  as  for 
the  natural , previous  to  the  law  the  only 
natural  thing  there  was  was  the  might  of  the 
lion,  the  needs  of  the  being  that  was  cold  or 
hungry— necessity,  in  a word.  No;  those 
whom  we  delight  to  honour  are  but  rascals 
who  have  been  lucky  or  adroit  enough  not 
to  be  caught  red-handed  in  their  crimes. 

The  prosecutor  whom  society  sets  barking  at 
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my  lieels  owes  his  fortune  to  an  infamy.  I 
was  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  kill,  and  have 
been  sentenced  to  pay  the  penalty,  as  is  right 
and  just,  but,  that  one  circumstance  apart, 
the  man  Valenod  who  voted  for  my  death  is 
a hundredfold  more  objectionable  member 
of  society. 

“Well,”  Julien  added  sadly,  but  without 
anger,  “ notwithstanding  his  avariciousness, 
my  father  is  a better  man  than  those  indi- 
viduals. He  never  loved  me,  and  now  I am 
about  to  disgrace  him  by  an  ignominious 
death,  which  will  scarcely  add  to  his  affec- 
tion. Owing  to  his  fear  of  poverty  and  dis- 
torted view  of  the  wickedness  of  men,  which 
go  by  the  name  of  avarice,  he  finds  a won- 
drous motive  of  consolation  and  security  in 
the  paltry  three  or  four  hundred  louis  that 
I may  leave  him.  On  a Sunda}r,  after  din- 
ner, he  will  display  his  gold  to  his  envious 
neighbours  of  Yerrieres.  1 Who  among  you/ 
his  look  will  say  to  them,  1 would  not  be  glad 
to  have  a son  guillotined  for  such  a recom- 
pense ? * ” 

This  philosophy  might  be  true,  but  it  was 
not  of  a nature  to  make  dea.th  appear  less 
undesirable.  Five  long  days  passed  wearily 

under  these  conditions.  He  was  gentle  and 
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considerate  with  Mathilde,  whom  he  saw 
agitated  by  the  acutest  jealousy.  One  night 
Julien  thought  seriously  of  taking  his  life. 
He  was  unnerved  by  the  deep  grief  into 
which  Mme  de  Renal’s  departure  had  plunged 
him.  He  found  no  pleasure  in  anything, 
either  in  real  life  or  in  imagination.  Want 
of  exercise  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  his 
health  and  give  him  the  flighty  and  feeble 
character  of  a young  German  student.  He 
had  lost  that  masculine  energy  which  re- 
pulses with  a vigorous  malediction  certain 
unworthy  ideas  that  beset  the  soul  of  the 
unfortunate. 

u I have  ever  been  a lover  of  Truth— where 
is  she?—  On  every  hand  nothing  but 
hypocrisy,  or  at  the  best  charlatanism,  even 
among  the  most  virtuous,  even  among  those 
most  highly  placed—”  and  his  lip  curled  with 
an  expression  of  disgust.  “ No ; man  cannot 
place  his  trust  in  man. 

u Mme  de  , soliciting  for  her  poor 

orphan  children,  told  me  that  a certain 
prince  had  given  her  ten  louis ; it  was  a lie. 
But  wdiat  am  I saying?  Napoleon’s  utter- 
ances at  St.  Helena,  what  were  they  but  pure 
charlatanism,  a proclamation  in  favour  of 
the  King  of  Rome? 
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u Great  heavens  ! if  a man  like  Napoleon, 
and  at  a time  when  calamity  should  make 
him  oblivious  to  everything  save  a sense  of 
duty,  can  stoop  to  charlatanism,  what  are  we 
to  expect  from  the  remainder  of  the  race  ? 

u Where  does  truth  reside  ? In  religion, 
we  are  told.  Yes,”  he  added,  with  a bitter 
smile  of  supremest  scorn,  “ in  the  mouth  of 
our  Maslons,  our  Frilairs,  our  Castanedes. 
Or  in  a genuine  Christianity,  perhaps,  in 
which  the  priests  should  not  be  paid  in  pelf 
more  than  were  the  apostles  of  old  ? But  St. 
Paul  was  paid  by  the  pleasure  of  command- 
ing, of  talking,  of  hearing  himself  talked 
of— 

u Ah  ! if  there  were  a true  religion  — Fool 
that  I am ! I behold  a venerable  Gothic 
cathedral,  its  painted  windows  flashing  in 
the  sunlight ; my  credulous  heart  pictures  a 
priest  officiating  behind  the  storied  panes. 
My  soul  is  prepared  to  receive  his  teachings, 
my  soul  has  need  of  him.  And  all  I find  is 
a clerical  fop  with  well- greased  locks— a 
Chevalier  de  Beauvoisis,  minus  his  agreeable 
traits. 

“ But  a true  priest,  a Massillon,  a Fenelon 
— Massillon  consecrated  Dubois.  I should 
think  more  highly  of  Fenelon  if  it  were  not 
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for  Saint-Simon’s  Memoires — but  if  it  were 
possible,  as  I was  saying*,  to  have  a true 
priest — then  loving*  souls  might  have  a com- 
mon point  at  which  to  meet  in  this  world. 
We  should  not  be  condemned  to  isolation. 
That  good  father  would  speak  to  us  of  God — 
But  what  God?  Not  Him  of  the  Bible, 
that  little  cruel  despot,  always  thirsting  and 
clamouring  for  vengeance— the  God  of  Vol- 
taire, just,  merciful,  infinitely  good—” 

He  was  agitated  by  his  recollections  of 
lhat  Bible  which  he  knew  by  heart.  “But 
how  is  it  possible,  when  three  are  gathered 
together  in  His  name,  to  believe  in  that 
mighty  monosyllable  God  after  seeing  how 
our  priests  abuse  it  ? 

“ To  lead  a life  of  isolation— the  torture 
of  it ! 

“I  am  mad  and  unjust,”  said  Julien,  and 
smote  himself  upon  the  forehead.  “I  am 
isolated  here  in  this  cell,  but  I have  not  led 
an  isolated  life  on  earth  ; I had  the  sustain- 
ing idea  of  duty  back  of  me.  The  duty 
which  I prescribed  for  myself— and  it  is 
immaterial  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong— 
was  as  the  trunk  of  a sturdy  tree  to  which  I 
clung  while  the  storm  was  raging;  I was 

tossed  from  side  to  side,  I had  nearly  lost 
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my  foothold.  After  all,  I am  no  more  than 
man— but  I was  not  swept  away. 

“ It  must  be  the  damp  atmosphere  of  this 
dungeon  that  put  the  idea  of  isolation  in  my 
head. 

“And  why  should  I show  myself  a still 
greater  hypocrite  by  railing  against  hypoc- 
risy ? It  is  not  the  thought  of  my  approach- 
ing end  that  so  dejects  me,  nor  this  dungeon 
cell,  nor  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere : it 
is  the  absence  of  Mine  de  Renal.  If  I were 
at  Verrieres,  would  I not  gladly  consent  to 
live  for  weeks  concealed  in  the  cellar  of  her 
house  in  order  that  I might  see  her  from 
time  to  time? 

u The  influence  of  my  contemporaries  has 
proved  too  powerful  for  me,”  he  said  aloud 
and  with  a bitter  laugh.  “ Conversing  with 
myself  alone,  with  death  confronting  me  at 
a few  hours’  distance,  I still  remain  a hypo- 
crite— O shameless  nineteenth  century ! 

u A hunter  in  the  forest  aims  and  fires,  his 
victim  falls,  he  darts  forward  to  take  pos- 
session of  it.  He  stumbles  over  an  ant-hill 
two  feet  in  height,  wrecking  the  insects’ 
dwelling-place,  scattering  them  and  their 
eggs  in  every  direction.  The  most  learned 
of  the  industrious  community  will  never  be 
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able  to  give  a satisfactory  account  to  them- 
selves of  that  foreign  body,  black,  porten- 
tous, horrible,  the  hunter’s  boot,  which  made 
sudden  irruption  into  their  peaceful  domi- 
cile, preceded  by  appalling  noises  and  ac- 
companied by  fiery  coruscations. 

“ And  so  it  is  with  life,  death,  eternity : 
things  simple  enough  to  one  endowed  with 
organs  sufficiently  vast  to  comprehend  them. 

“An  ephemeral  insect  is  born  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  long  summer’s 
day,  and  dies  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon ; 
what  conception  can  it  have  of  the  word  night  f 
But  grant  it  five  hours  more  of  existence,  it 
will  see  and  understand  what  is  night. 

“ So  with  me.  I am  to  die  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  Let  me  have  five  years  more 
of  life  to  spend  with  Mme  de  Renal—” 

He  laughed  a Mephistophelian  laugh. 
“ Bah ! what  a fool  I am  to  discuss  such 
problems ! 

“First,  I am  as  hypocritical  as  if  there 
were  some  one  listening  to  me. 

“ Secondly,  I forget  to  live  and  love  when 
so  few  days  of  life  are  left  to  me.  Alas ! 
Mme  de  Renal  is  far  away  5 perhaps  her 
husband  will  not  permit  her  to  return  to 

Besan^on  and  continue  to  disgrace  herself. 
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“It  is  that  to  which  I owe  my  sense  of 
isolation,  and  not  the  absence  of  a just 
merciful,  all-powerful  God,  not  hard  of  heart, 
not  thirsting  for  vengeance— 

“ Ah ! if  such  a Deity  existed— alas ! I 
would  prostrate  myself  before  Him : 1 1 am 
deserving  of  death/  I would  say  to  Him, 
‘but,  O mighty  God,  merciful  God,  indulg- 
ent God,  restore  to  me  her  whom  I love  ! ’ ” 
The  night  was  far  advanced.  He  enjoyed 
an  hour  or  two  of  refreshing  tranquil  slum- 
ber before  Fouque’s  arrival. 

He  awoke  with  the  calmness  and  fixedness 
of  purpose  of  the  man  who  has  mastered  the 
mystery  of  his  soul. 
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CANNOT  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
send  for  onr  poor  friend  the  Abbe 
Chas-Bernard/’he  saidtoFouque  ; 
“ it  would  be  crnel ; he  would  not 
touch  his  dinner  for  a week.  Try  and  see  if 
you  can’t  find  me  a Jansenist,  a friend  of  M. 
Pirard  and  above  intrigue.” 

Fouque  had  been  waiting  and  hoping  for 
this  request.  Julien  acquitted  himself  with 
great  decorum  of  the  observances  which  in 
the  province  are  demanded  by  public  opinion. 
Thanks  to  the  Abbe  de  Frilair,  and  notwith- 
standing the  unfortunate  choice  of  his  confes- 
sor, he  had  the  sympathy  of  the  congregation 
in  his  dungeon;  with  a little  management 

he  might  have  effected  his  escape.  But 
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mental  stress  and  tlie  polluted  prison  air 
caused  a diminution  of  his  energy.  He  was 
all  the  happier  for  it  on  Mme  de  Renal’s 
return. 

u My  first  duty  is  toward  you/’  she  said  as 
she  embraced  him.  u I ran  away  from  Ver- 
rieres— ” 

Julien  was  free  from  petty  vanity ; he  told 
her  of  his  momentary  weaknesses.  She  was 
kind  and  charming  toward  him  as  ever. 

That  evening,  on  her  return  to  her  aunt’s 
house  after  leaving  the  prison,  she  sent  for 
the  priest  who  had  fastened  himself  on  Julien 
like  a leech;  as  his  sole  object  was  to  gain 
notoriety  among  the  young  women  of  the 
upper  classes  in  Besan^on,  Mme  de  Renal 
had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  go  and 
celebrate  a novena  at  the  abbey  of  Bray-le- 
Haut. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  describe  the  de- 
lirious excess  of  Julien’s  love. 

By  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  and  by 
availing  herself  to  the  utmost  of  the  credit 
of  her  aunt,  a woman  celebrated  for  her 
wealth  and  piety,  Mme  de  Renal  obtained 
permission  to  visit  her  lover  twice  a day. 

On  hearing  this  news  Matliilde’s  jealousy 

rose  to  frenzy.  M.  de  Frilair  had  told  her 
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that  lie  dared  not  endanger  his  credit  and 
defy  public  opinion  by  asking  permission  for 
her  to  see  her  friend  oftener  than  once  daily. 
He  employed  all  the  resources  of  his  subtle 
brain  in  arguments  to  prove  to  her  that 
Julien  was  unworthy  of  her.  It  was  all  in 
vain  : in  the  midst  of  her  torments  she  loved 
him  but  the  more,  and  almost  daily  inflicted 
on  him  a horrible  scene. 

It  was  Julien’s  wish  to  treat  with  the  ut- 
most consideration  the  poor  girl  who  had 
irremediably  compromised  herself  for  his 
sake,  but  his  unreasoning  love  for  Mme  de 
Renal  constantly  got  the  better  of  him  and 
neutralised  his  efforts.  When  he  was  unable 
by  his  flimsy  arguments  to  convince  Mathilde 
of  the  innocence  of  her  rival’s  visits,  “ The 
end  of  the  drama  should  be  near  now,”  he 
said  to  himself ; “ it  is  an  excuse  for  me  that 
I am  unable  better  to  dissemble.” 

Tidings  reached  Mathilde  of  the  Marquis 
de  Croisenois’  death.  M.  de  Thaler,  the  man 
of  many  millions,  had  indulged  iu  disagree- 
able remarks  concerning  Mathilde’ s disap- 
pearance; M.  de  Croisenois  called  on  him 
and  requested  a retraction,  whereon  M.  de 
Thaler  showed  his  visitor  a collection  of 

anonymous  letters  received  by  him,  the 
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substance  of  which,  corroborated  by  a muh 
titude  of  private  details,  made  it  impossible 
for  the  poor  Marquis  not  to  discern  the 
truth. 

M.  de  Thaler  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  give 
utterance  to  some  coarse  and  pointless  pleas- 
antries upon  the  circumstance.  Exasperated 
by  rage  and  pain,  M.  de  Croisenois  demanded 
an  apology  couched  in  such  abject  terms  that 
the  millionaire  elected  in  preference  to  take 
the  chances  of  a duel.  Luck  and  stupidity 
came  off  victorious,  and  a young  man  than 
whom  none  was  more  worthy  to  be  loved 
met  an  untimely  end  before  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-four. 

His  death  produced  a profound  and  urn 
wholesome  impression  on  Julien’s  enfeebled 
mind. 

“ Poor  Croisenois  ! ” he  said  to  Mathilde ; 
“his  behaviour  toward  us  was  really  most 
thoughtful  and  considerate.  At  the  time 
when  you  acted  so  imprudently  in  your 
mother’s  salon  he  might  well  have  taken  me 
in  aversion  and  forced  a quarrel  on  me,  for 
the  hate  that  succeeds  contempt  in  general 
knows  no  bounds.” 

The  catastrophe  changed  all  Julien’s  plans 
as  to  Mathilde’s  future ; he  devoted  several 
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days  to  trying  to  convince  her  that  it  was 
her  duty  to  accept  M.  de  Lnz’s  hand.  “ He 
is  of  a retiring  nature,  not  excessively  Jesu- 
itical in  his  ideas,  and  will  doubtless  enroll 
himself  among  your  suitors/7  he  said  to  her. 
“His  ambition  is  of  a more  contained  and 
persistent  nature  than  was  poor  Croisenois7, 
and  as  there  is  not  a dukedom  in  his  family 
he  will  raise  no  objections  to  marrying  the 
widow  of  Julien  Sorel.77 

“And  a widow  to  whom  the  word  passion 
will  henceforth  be  an  empty  name,77  Mathilde 
coldly  replied,  “for  she  has  lived  long 
enough  to  see  her  lover  of  six  months  prefer 
to  her  another  woman,  the  source  of  all  their 
troubles.77 

“You  are  unjust;  Mme  de  Renal’s  visits 
will  furnish  telling  arguments  to  the  Paris- 
ian lawyer  who  is  conducting  my  appeal; 
he  will  draw  a glowing  picture  of  the  mur- 
derer nursed  and  tended  by  his  victim.  That 
is  likely  to  produce  an  immense  effect,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  some  day  you  may 
see  me  figuring  as  the  hero  of  a melodrama— 77 

A frantic  jealousy  which  she  possessed  no 
means  of  avenging,  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
her  pitiable  condition  (for  how  could  she 
expect  to  regain  Julien’s  love  even  should 
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his  life  be  spared  ?),  the  shame  and  sorrow 
of  an  unconquerable  passion  for  a faithless 
lover,  had  contributed  to  induce  in  Mile  de 
la  Mole  a kind  of  silent,  sullen  lethargy,  from 
which  neither  the  zealous  attentions  of  M.  de 
Frilair  nor  the  blunt  frankness  of  Fouque 
availed  to  rouse  her. 

As  for  Julien,  excepting  for  the  moments 
usurped  by  Matliilde’s  presence  he  lived 
entirely  in  his  love,  giving  scarcely  a thought 
to  the  future.  By  a strange  effect  of  this 
passion,  extravagant  as  it  was  and  absolutely 
free  from  all  dissembling,  Mine  de  Renal 
might  almost  have  been  said  to  share  his 
insouciance  and  gentle  gayety. 

“ In  the  past,”  said  Julien  to  his  mistress, 
“when  I might  have  extracted  such  happi- 
ness from  our  walks  in  the  pleasant  woods 
of  Vergy,  my  irrepressible  ambition  bore 
away  my  soul  to  imaginary  realms.  Instead 
of  pressing  to  my  heart  the  beauteous  arm 
that  was  so  near  my  lips,  the  future  stole  me 
from  you;  my  mind  was  on  the  fierce  and 
many  conflicts  that  I should  have  to  sustain 
in  order  to  rear  a mighty  fortune.  No ; I 
should  have  died  without  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  true  happiness  had  you  not 

come  to  see  me  in  my  prison.” 
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Two  incidents  occurred  to  mar  the  tran- 
quillity of  this  existence.  J ulien’s  confessor, 
Jansenist  though  he  was,  fell  into  a trap  laid 
for  him  by  the  Jesuits  and  unwittingly  be- 
came their  tool. 

He  came  to  him  one  day,  and  said  that 
unless  he  wished  to  incur  the  dreadful  guilt 
of  suicide  it  was  his  duty  to  exert  every 
possible  effort  to  secure  a pardon.  As  the 
clergy  was  known  to  possess  great  influence 
with  the  department  of  justice  at  Paris,  a 
feasible  expedient  offered  itself : it  was  his 
duty  to  allow  himself  to  be  converted  pub- 
licly. 

“Publicly!”  Julien  exclaimed.  “Ah,  I 
see,  my  good  father— you  also  are  following 
the  example  of  the  missionaries  and  con- 
verting religion  into  a comedy — ” 

“Your  age,”  the  Jausenist  gravely  con- 
tinued, “the  attractive  face  that  Providence 
has  given  you,  the  very  motive  of  your 
crime,  which  remains  shrouded  in  mystery, 
the  heroic  efforts  that  Mile  de  la  Mole  is 
making  in  your  behalf — all,  even  to  the  as- 
tonishing friendliness  exhibited  for  you  by 
your  victim,  has  contributed  to  make  you  a 
hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  women  of 
BesanQon.  All  other  considerations,  busi- 
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ness  and  pleasure  alike,  are  merged  in  their 
interest  in  your  case. 

“ Your  conversion  would  touch  their  hearts 
and  leave  a profound  impression  there.  You 
have  it  in  your  power  to  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  should 
I be  deterred  from  action  for  the  frivolous 
reason  that  the  Jesuits  would  pursue  a like 
course  under  similar  circumstances  ? In  that 
event  they  would  still  be  exercising  their 
power  for  doing  evil,  even  in  this  particular 
case  which  has  escaped  their  rapacious 
clutches.  Let  it  not  be  thus — the  tears  that 
will  be  shed  because  of  your  conversion  will 
counteract  the  poisonous  influence  of  ten 
editions  of  Voltaire’s  works.” 

“ And  wherein  shall  I profit  if  I lose  my 
self-respect?”  Julien  coldly  replied.  “I 
have  been  ambitious,  for  which  I do  not 
reproach  myself;  consecpiently  I acted  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  and  maxims  of 
the  time.  Now  my  days  are  numbered. 
But  it  would  make  me  very  miserable  for 
the  short  space  I have  to  live  should  I com- 
mit an  action  that  I felt  to  be  dishonour- 
able.” 

The  other  incident,  which  was  of  Mme  de 

Renal’s  causing,  affected  J ulien  more  deeply. 
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Some  mischief -making  female  friend,  I know 
not  who,  had  succeeded  in  convincing  that 
naive  and  timid  soul  that  it  was  her  duty  to 
go  to  Saint-Cloud  and  there  beseech  the 
clemency  of  King  Charles  X. 

She  had  nerved  herself  to  the  sacrifice  of 
leaving  Julien,  and  after  such  an  effort  the 
shame  of  affording  herself  as  a spectacle  to 
the  public,  which  at  ordinary  times  would 
have  appeared  to  her  worse  than  death,  was 
counted  by  her  as  less  than  nothing. 

“I  shall  present  myself  before  the  King 
and  openly  avow  that  you  are  my  lover ; the 
life  of  a man,  and  a man  such  as  my  Julien, 
outweighs  all  considerations  of  modesty.  I 
shall  say  that  it  was  jealousy  that  induced 
you  to  make  the  attempt  upon  my  life. 
There  are  numerous  instances  of  poor  young 
men  who  have  been  saved  from  death  under 
such  circumstances  by  the  humanity  of  the 
jury  or  of  the  sovereign—” 

“ I will  never  see  you  more,  my  prison 
door  shall  be  closed  against  you,”  cried 
Julien,  “ and  I pledge  you  my  word  that  I 
will  end  my  life  in  disgust  and  despair,  un- 
less you  promise  solemnly  not  to  adopt  a 
course  that  must  make  us  both  a public 
spectacle.  The  idea  of  going  to  Paris  never 
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originated  with  you— tell  me  who  was  the 
meddlesome  busybody  that  suggested  it— 
“Let  us  be  happy  during  the  few  remain- 
ing days  of  this  brief  life.  Let  our  existence 
be  forgotten ; my  crime  is  only  too  evident. 
Mile  de  la  Mole’s  influence  at  Paris  is  un- 
bounded ) you  may  trust  her  to  do  everything 
that  lies  within  human  power.  Here  in  the 
province  every  one  of  wealth  and  considera- 
tion is  opposed  to  me.  What  you  propose 
to  do  would  still  further  embitter  those  rich 
persons,  some  of  whom  may  be  inclined  to 
moderation,  for  whom  life  is  such  an  easy 
matter.  Let  us  not  afford  subject  of  laugh- 
ter to  the  Maslons,  the  Valenods,  and  a 
thousand  others  better  than  they.” 

The  mephitic  prison  air  had  become  in- 
supportable to  the  prisoner.  On  the  day 
when  it  was  told  him  he  must  die,  fortun- 
ately nature  was  rejoicing  in  glad  sunshine 
and  Julien’s  courageous  mood  was  on  him. 
The  walk  in  the  open  air  afforded  him  a 
delight  similar  to  that  experienced  by  the 
mariner  when  his  foot  presses  the  solid 
ground  after  a long  voyage.  “ Good,  all  is 
well,”  he  said  to  himself ; u my  courage  has 
not  deserted  me.” 

Never  had  that  head  been  carried  with  a 
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more  poetic  grace  than  at  the  instant  pre- 
vious to  its  falling.  Pleasurable  memories 
of  the  moments  once  spent  in  the  sunny 
woods  of  Vergy  came  crowding  to  his  mind 
with  extreme  vividness. 

His  ending  was  simple,  decent,  without 
affectation  or  bravado. 

He  had  said  to  Fouque  the  day  previous, 
“ As  regards  emotion  I cannot  answer ; this 
damp  and  dismal  dungeon  produces  in  me 
moments  of  feverishness  in  which  I no  longer 
recognise  myself;  but  as  for  fear,  no— no 
one  shall  see  me  blench.” 

He  had  arranged  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  fatal  day  Fouque  should  remove 
Mathilde  and  Mme  de  Renal.  “Let  them 
occupy  the  same  carriage,”  he  enjoined  on 
him.  “ See  to  it  that  the  postilion  keeps  his 
horses  at  a gallop.  The  two  women  will 
embrace  or  will  conceive  a mortal  hatred  for 
each  other.  In  either  case  they  will  have 
some  distraction  from  their  terrible  grief.” 

Julien  had  extorted  from  Mme  de  Renal 
a solemn  promise  that  she  would  live  to 
watch  over  Mathilde’s  son. 

“Perhaps  sensation  survives  after  death, 
who  knows  f”  he  said  to  Fouque  one  day. 
“ I should  like  to  rest,  since  rest  is  the  word, 
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in  tliat  little  grotto  of  the  great  mountain 
overlooking  Verrieres.  More  than  once,  as 
I have  told  you,  seeking  by  night  the  seclu- 
sion of  that  grotto,  my  vision  ranging  over 
some  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  France,  I 
have  allowed  my  soul  to  kindle  with  ambi- 
tion ; it  was  my  sole  passion  in  those  days. 
In  a word,  I love  the  spot,  and  no  one  can 
deny  that  its  situation  is  one  to  delight  the 
heart  of  a philosopher.  Now  those  worthy 
members  of  the  congregation  in  Besangon 
are  always  ready  for  a bargain ; if  you  go 
about  it  rightly  they  will  sell  you  my  re- 
mains—” 

Fouque  was  successful  in  the  gruesome 
negotiation.  He  was  watching  that  night 
alone  in  his  chamber  beside  the  body  of  his 
friend,  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  Matliilde 
entered  the  room.  He  had  left  her  a few 
hours  previously  ten  leagues  from  Besangnn. 
Her  eyes  and  appearance  were  those  of  one 
distraught. 

u I wish  to  see  him,”  she  said. 

Fouque  had  not  the  courage  to  speak  or 
rise.  He  pointed  to  an  ample  blue  mantle 
spread  upon  the  floor.  Its  folds  covered  all 
that  remained  of  Julien. 

She  sank  to  her  knees.  Doubtless  the 
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remembrance  of  Boniface  de  la  Mole  and 
Marguerite  de  Navarre  inspired  her  with 
more  than  human  courage.  Tenderly,  with 
trembling  fingers,  she  drew  apart  the  folds 
of  the  mantle,  Fouque  averted  his  eyes. 

lie  heard  Mathiide  traverse  the  chamber 
with  unsteady,  hurried  steps.  She  lighted 
what  candles  were  in  the  room.  When 
Fouque  ventured  to  look  in  her  direction,  she 
had  placed  Julien’s  head  on  a small  marble- 
topped  table,  and,  kneeling  before  it,  was 
kissing  the  cold  brow— 

She  followed  her  lover’s  remains  to  the 
tomb  that  he  had  chosen  for  himself.  A 
numerous  escort  of  priests  accompanied  the 
hearse,  and  she,  unseen  of  all,  alone  in  her 
heavily  draped  carriage,  bore  on  her  lap  the 
head  of  the  man  she  had  loved  so  well. 

In  this  order  they  reached  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  J ura,  and 
there,  in  the  little  grotto  splendidly  illumin- 
ated by  innumerable  wax  candles,  in  the 
solemn  stillness  of  the  midnight  hour,  the 
offices  of  the  dead  w^ere  chanted  by  twenty 
priests.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlets 
through  which  the  cortege  passed  had  come 
forth  to  swell  its  train,  attracted  by  the 
strangeness  of  the  weird  spectacle. 
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Matliilde  appeared  in  their  midst,  attired 
in  trailing  widow’s  weeds,  and  when  the 
ceremony  was  concluded  her  attendants  dis- 
tributed among  the  audience  several  thous- 
and five-franc  pieces. 

When  all  had  departed  and  she  and  Fouque 
were  left  alone,  she  proceeded  with  her  own 
hands  to  inter  her  lover’s  head.  Fouque 
was  nearly  crazed  with  grief  at  the  harrow- 
ing spectacle. 

The  grotto  was  subsequently  adorned  with 
costly  statuary  imported  by  Matliilde  from 
Italy. 

Mme  de  Renal  was  faithful  to  her  prom- 
ise : she  made  no  attempt  upon  her  life ; but 
three  days  after  Julien’s  death,  while  in  the 
act  of  embracing  her  children,  she  breathed 
her  last. 


THE  END 
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